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TTIE book presents a history of 
Hindu Civilization from the 
earliest times, from its origins op to 
the period during which it had 
achieved its final fbrm and fruition, 
on the basis of original sources, some 
of which have been brought to light 
for the first time, and the results of 
latest researches. The reader will 
find in it a most fascinatmg account 
of India’s prehistoric civilization, the 
diverse racial, linguistic and rdigious 
elements in her social and cultural 
composVuon, fine geDgtap'hica\k>adk- 
ground shaping her history, and 
the fundamental unity ^ behind hex 
bewildering diversity, physical and 
social. Then follow accounts of 
Vedic and Buddhist dvilizations on 
the basis of original tests and key¬ 
words found out by arduous research 
from a variety of sources, the Vedas, 
the Epics, the Dbarma-Sutras aud 
Shastras or Smrids, Pali, and Jain 
texts. There are given pictures of 
andem Indiau civilization as pre¬ 
sented in JManu’s Law-book or 
Panini’s Grammar. A detailed survey 
is also given of India’s democratid 
traditions, ii&titutioDS, aud republics. 

The story is related fi(om the pen 
of a trained historian, the reputei^ 
author of a number of scholarly 
works dealing with different aspects 
of India’s rich and complex history. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

The present work was suggested by the needs of study 
and teaching at the Universities of a subject which, for the 
period dealt with, is necessaiily somewhat nebulous, indefinite, 
and, sometimes, speculative and highly controversial. It 
intends to bring together the results of specialized study of 
the different aspects of a vast subject as parte of an organic 
whole. The task of writing such a work has been considerably 
lightened by the ijubliealaon of the Cambridge History of 
hidia, to which my obligations are both general and specific. 

But perhaps I may claim that the Indian point of view 
has received its due scope in the work and constitutes its 
chief justification. That has natorally suggested the value 
and use of some neglected texts, some new points of interest 
in known and familiar documents, or some new relations of 
old facts. The work has also followed its own method of 
building up history, as far as possible, in terms of original 
sources or texts, on the basis of what may be called the 
" key-wUrds ” in which are locked up ite essence, its vital 
elements, its characteristic featureb. Such “key-words” 
are the clues to forgotten national traditions. They open 
up the buried past and breathe life into it® dead bones. 
They give body and form, flesh and blood, to the dry 
skeleton of history. The past is thus seen in. its proper setting, 
in its true colours and perspective. It speaks through its 
own language, wherever possible. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the work has been 
somewhat simplified, as may be understood from the following 
examples; Kfishna, MaMvamia, VasishtJM, lAckchkavi, Aiiga. 

I owe the illustrations numbered II-XII to the Archseo- 
logical Department to whom belongs their copyright. 
My thanks are due to Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Dfcd., 
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PHEPAOE 


for their Vhifi permission to reproduce in this work maps 
numbered 1 and 3 from my work Men and Thought in Ancient 
India published by them. Map No. 2 is baaed on that of 
Pargitcr for his article in the JRAS, 1908, pp. 309-336. The 
abbreviations of the names of tc>xts cited are generally those 
adopted in all standard oriental works. 


Tec University, 
Lucknow; 

Jamiary, 1936. 


Radha Kumud Mookerji. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The steady demand for the work has called for its second 
edition whieli is revised with a few corrections and additions. 

The Press lacked a few diacritical marks needed for transli¬ 
teration of Sanslccit and Prakrit terms and also for the para¬ 
graph readings and the Index. I hope these deficienciee of 
printing will he ignored. 

The first edition of this book was puldislied before the 
division of India in 1947. Its matter has been continued in 
the present edition because very few changes ax'e called for 
after the division At the same time the conception of 
undivided India as an integral unity inspired the entire course 
of Hindu Civilization which forms the subject of this hook. 

I am thankful to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana of Bombay 
and Us Pounder-Premdent Sri K. M. Munshi specially for 
undertaking the republioation of this work. 

Radha KxmuD Mooicerji. 

S9 SssAEU Sa&n, CALOurrA 19 
May, 1949^ 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

History as a Subject.—Histoi'y deals with the past of a 
people or country and not with its present or future. It 
deals with what has been, and not with what is, or what 
ought to be. It records realities, actual events, or aeeoni- 
plished facts, and has nothing to do with ideals, with which 
arc concerned subjects like Ethics or Poetry, Art, and 
Literature. But though it deals with what may be re¬ 
garded as the dead past, it is not without its lessons or 
value for the problems of the present or tlie prospects 
of the future; It supplies the data upon which arc based tite 
social sciences like Economies or Politics. Politics has oven 
been deftued as the fruit of the tree of which History is the 
root. All I’cfonn, whether social, e<‘onomie, or political, must 
not be by a violent or complete break with the past, but should 
be along the lines of least resistance in consonance with the 
national Iraditions and aptitudes of the people concerned, as 
reflected in their history, if such reform is to take J*oot and 
ngt 1o be flourished in the air, ✓ 

Scope and Method.^—The character of History as a 
subject of study determines the method proper for its 
study. As it records and recalls the past, it must do so 
faithfully like a mirror or a photograph, sho^ving in its time 
contours and colours the object it brings before the eye. In 
dealing with tlie events or facts of the past, it must first 
ascertain them correctly and let them speak for themselves 
This means that lustory is entirely bound by its material. It 
cannot modify oi' improve upon it. A chemist ^ can get 
the material he needs by means of artiflcial manipulatioim 
aud experiments with which he proceeds to find, positive or 
objective proofs of the hiTJOthesis or theory suggested by 
bis scienti fic- and constmetive imagination. But a historian 
must not manipulate his material. He must take tlie facts 
as he finds them. He cannot create them. The,facts are 

* » 
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external to him, and are beyond and independtnt o£ him. 
He cannot, like the philosopher, spin out of his inner 
consciousness an ideal system, or, like the poet or' artist, 
enthuse on " the light that never was on sea or land”. 
He must be always true to his facts with all their imper¬ 
fections in point of precision or definiteness, quality, reaction 
effects, or consequences. History cannot be made to order. 
Its materials are beyond control. They are fixed with a dead 
certainty. "When these arc found, the historian must take a 
detached view of them. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get at the correct facts of the past 
from the different accounts given of them in the sources or 
records from which they are derived. In such eases, the histo¬ 
rian will require the critical spirit of a .scientist in dealing 
with his material or the di.serimination and impartiality of a 
judge in tracing the truth through a maze of conflicting and 
contradictory accounts and evidence. Hia views and judgments 
of the past must not be influenced by-ti'ny personal bias or 
pre-eonceived theories. He must accept as inevitable the 
conclusions to which the evidence leads, and bow to the picture 
of the past which his facts call up. That picture may, or may 
not, be to his taste, may be agreeable or painful, may feed or 
hurt his national pride, but he must present it as it is. He 
must not touch up the picture. He must also place the 
picture in its proper setting. He must not intei’pret the past 
in terms of the present, or read into old texts modoru 
notionsu' 

Thus tho ideal historian must possess the objective attitude 
of the scientist towards the facts and phenomena of his study, 
the mechanical precision and infection of tho mirror in 
reflecting and reproducing the past, the dialectical skill of the 
lawyer iir sifting and interrogating the evidence, the impaj’- 
tiality of the judge in finding the way to truth through its 
differout or conflietiug accounts, and, lastly, the insight and 
vision which load to the discovei'y and exploration of new 
sources or mil redden fields. ^ 

* Benedetto Ci-oee has sununed up the reqnirements of a Itietorian 
in his own ininutahle way. Aceording to him, the historian must have 
" a point of Tiew", an intimate personal convietion. regarding the 
ofmeeptton of the facts whitdi he has imdeTtahea to relate, The historioel 
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Limitations.—^History is thus limited by, and to, the 
facts that are found. Some of them may be lost in oblivion. 
Mucli of the past is dead and buried; it can only be 
preserved if records are kept of it. Where there are 
no records kept of the facts and events of the past, 
there can be no history. History begins "with recorded 
time. Besides the limitation of ascertained facts, history has 
thus the further limitation imposed upon its scope by the 
sourec.s of such facts.' The exploration of the soirrces is tMis 
the finst ta.sk of the historian. His .second task is the extraction 
of facts from the sources. 

Treatment.— The treatment of the facts thus recovered 
will depend on their nature. Pirstlj-, the sequence of facts 
may bo traced in time, in the order of chronology. There is 
a view that history pi’oper must be limited to chronology' 
that the facts and events of a distant or obscure pa.st foi' 
which the precise dates are not available should be beyond 
the province of hi.story. Such a limited view of history 
will make it merely political history made up of definite 
and concrete events and nieasures connected with the 
succeeding sovereigns of a country. But the sequence of 


work of art cannot be acliioved among the confused and diwordant mass 
of crude facts, eave by means of this point of visvi, which makes it 
possible to carve a definite figure from that rough and incoherent mass.,.. 
It enfflotea to read any book of history to discover at once the point of 
view of the author, if he be a historian worthy of the name and know his 
own business. There exist liberal and reactionary, rationalist and catholic 
historians, who d^ with poUiaeal or social history,...Absolutely 
historical historians do not and cannot exist. Can it be said that Thucydides 
and Polybius, Livy and Tacitus, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, Giannone 
and Voltaire, woi-c without moral and political vtowa; and, in our time, 
Guizot or Thiers, Macaulay or Balbo, Kanke or Monunscnf.,. .If tho 
historian is to escape from this inevitable necessity of taking a side, he 
must become a political and soientifio onniuehj and history is not the 
business of enmuchs,.Historians who profess to wish to interrogate 
the facts, without adding anything of their orm to them, are not to be 
believed. This, at tho most, is the result of ingenuousness end illusion 
on thmr part; they rrill always add what they have of personal, if they 
be truly Wstorians, though it be without knowing it, or they will believe 
that they have escaped doing so, only because they have referred to 
it by innuendo, which is the most inmnuatfaig and penetrative of methods.' 
And yet this subjective element or factor, which is necessary and inevitable 
" in every narrative of human aftairs is “ ooaupatibl© with the utmost 
objectivity, impart^ly, and BCrapulosity in dealing with historical data 
and materials” (ri^hjsWo, pp. 220-3, in A.inslie's translation), 
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facts may be traced not merely in time but also in ideas. 
Facts may be .so arranged and pre.sen1ed as to exhibit the 
order of development, a px’oeesa of organic evolution from 
origins and in succes.sive stage.s. Oi’ the facts may follow 
a logical order of ideal sequences and connections. By 
tlxe applieution of Ixoth these methods, chronological and 
logical or philosophical, the horizon of history may be 
considerably widened. It will not be confined only to 
political historj’- within the rigid limits of an immulablo 
chronology, but will include much otJier matter of consider¬ 
able interest and importancp- It will include social hi.story, 
the history of institutions, of eultxu'o and civilization, which 
is of more consequence to a people’s national history and of 
more alndituj value to the general culture of mankind than 
imrely political, chronological history, treating only of 
particular and dated facts and events. For these form biti 
a .small and comparatively unimportant part of a people’s 
history Avhich should concern itself not so much with its 
rulers, government, or administration, as with its develop¬ 
ment in eiilture and civilization, and those formative 
forces, agencies, or movements which sliape that develop- 
roeiit. It will be evident that for such history, (he history 
of thought, of ideals and institutions, of manners, customs, 
and beliefs, the merely datable facts, facts which are studiecl 
individually and piecemeal, do not count a.s much as they 
do for purely political history. For the history of civiliza¬ 
tion, of a nation’s development through the ages in the 
different spheres of thought and action, facts are to be viewed 
in the mass, in their general and broader bearings and effects, 
in their tendencies, as comprising or exliibiting the stages or 
processes of that development. 

Application to Indian History.—^Indian history based 
on chronology dates approximately from 600 BvI’., the time of 
the groat religious leader, (lautama the Buddha, whoSe date 
is the earliest date that can be ascertained with some degree 
of precision in Indian history. Yet, surely, the rise of 
Buddhto was not tlie first fact of Indian history. There 
was a long period of previous history and development of 
which Buddhism was a product. For this earlier history, 
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it is not possible to trace any dates for the facts and move¬ 
ments that make it up. In reconstructing that history of the 
remote past, the chronological method breaks down. We have 
to fall back upon the otlier methods whieh will be very fruit¬ 
ful for the purpose. If the earlier prc-Buddhistic history of 
India is devoid of ehronological data, it is rich in other kinds 
of data on the basis of which we can build up, instead of a 
political history presenting events in their chronological 
sequence in relation to so\eieigns, a Jiistory of civilization 
presenting the broad movements in thought and morals, the 
evolution of institutions, the progre.s.s achieved through 
the ages in social organization, economic life, literature, and 
religion. 

Sources.—^All history, howeveri whether cultural or 
elu’ouologieal, is limited by its .sources. The soni'ces, or the 
evidence and records left of a imo'ple's life in the past, may 
he either in wi'iting or in the form of material remains; they 
may he either literary or monumental in their character. 
Thoi’e is an evolution of sources with the evolution of history. 
The earliest evidence of man’s life was not in any written 
record or literary text, for writing, learning, or literature 
must come with considerable progre.ss in civilization. 
According to many seholar.s, writing was not developed in 
India before about 800 b.c., though this view is not universally 
accepted. It is n<^t, however, doubted that literature in India 
was much older than ■writing and was conserved, and trans¬ 
mitted from teacher to pupil, from generation to generation, 
by a system of oral tradition. Texts in this Indian system 
of lenTTii ng passed from ear to ear, and constituted what 
was teclmically called Si'uti (literally, what is revealed by 
hearing). All knowledge was thus stored up in the memory. 
The learned men were the travelling libraries of thaso days. 
This system of oral learning and teaching was valued highly 
in ancient India for its intrinsic merits and efficiency as an 
educational method and continued in vogue long after •wriliug 
was in common use. Some of the primary religious 
texts, like the Veda especially, are earefuUy treasured 
up in the heart for meditation, and considered to this 
day too saered by devotees to be consigned, for their 
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oonservation to external agencies like writing or books. 
But even granting that literature in India was older 
than writing and had lived long from mouth to mouth, it 
oould not he the earlie-st source of Indian history. That lias 
to be found in some of tlie material remains and vestiges left 
of the earliest life of man in India in what may be eallod 
the prehistoric ages. These arc in the form of tools, 
implements, and traces of dwelling sites and habitations 
that were in use in those early days. Later, with progress 
in culture and civilization, the evidence of man’s life grows 
in volume and variety till, in the historic periods, the sources 
of hi.story arc to bo found not merely in literature, folklore, 
and tradition, but in such material remains of diverse kinds 
as works of arehiteeture, sc'ulpture, painting, inscriptions 
found on stone or copper, and coins conveying historical 
infonnatiou in their marks, symbols, legends or writings, 
weight, or standard, fabrie, and material. Thus history 
has to he built up on the basis of all these sources 
wherever available, literary, epigrnphic, numismatic, and 
artistic or monumental. Sometimes these soui'ces may 
have to be found far afield, even in foreign and distant 
countrieg. The liistory of eountries with which India had 
intercourse will throw light on her own history. Some of 
the sources of Indian history are thi;s found in the wi'itiugs 
of Greek and Boman authors. An inscription discovered in 
Mesopotamia throws light on tho antiquity of the Eigvoda, 
tlii6 earliest literary work of India and perhaps of the world. 
There are mairy old monuments in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago such as Java, Sumatra, and Bali, or eountries 
like Siam and Cambodia, comprising what has been 
conveniently called Indonesia, which owe their origin to Indian 
ideals and craftsmanship and throw light on the 
" expansion '' of India, the growth of a Greater India beyond 
her boxindaries. 
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PREHISTORIC INDIA 

Geological Formations.—^Prchistorio India is to be viewed 
both in its physical and human aspects. The geographical fom 
of India, as wc see it on thci map, wa.s not built up in a day. It 
is the outcome of a long course of geological evolution or 
earth-formation Originally, the earth itself was one burn¬ 
ing and moving mass like the sun, not showing on it any 
separate countries like India, nor supporting any life or 
organic form. Geologists distinguish four main ages of the 
eai'th, each with a number of sub-ages, with reference to 
life-development. Tho.se ages arc: (1) Azoic, when there was 
no life on earth; (2) Palaeozoic, when life first appeared in 
the form of lirvertcbrales, such as seaweeds, sponges, or jelly¬ 
fish, and latei’, as fish, I'eptiles, and birds, together with 
gigantic ti'ees and forests, the soui’cos of our coal-seams; (3) 
Mesozoit (middle life) ; and (4) Cainozoic (recent life), 
during which evolved different lypes of mammals out of whicli 
developed Man. 

Difo developed as the earth cooled and solidified into a 
crust. Thimigh earthquakes, volcanic eniptions, atmospheric 
tmd climatic cluuiges, the earth has attained to its present 
form. So also has India. She has been built up in parts 
and by stages. Some of her parts arc very old, parts of the 
earth’s earliest crust. She has a rocky fomidation or back¬ 
bone as old as creation, running mght through from north 
to south. What Ls called Peninsular India, the Deccan as 
well as southern India, is also a chip of this old block, com¬ 
pared with which the plains of noxtheru India aa'c very 
recent. Peninsular India was at first a paid of a 
different continent to whicli the name tlondwana is given , 
by geologists. It extended from South Africa tlu-ough 
Australia as far as South America, as shown by the identity 
of fossil remains, animal and vegetable, in all this area, 

7 
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The Western Ghats formed the watershed separating the 
eastern from the western part of Gondwana. That is why we 
find the rivers of Peninsular India ilovidng from sources in 
sigh t, of the Arabian Sea in the opposite direction till they 
fall into the Bay of Bengal In the north, an extensive Eur- 
Asiatie Ocean called the Tethys engulfed the whole area from 
Central Europe througli Asia Minor to northern India and 
Burma. In India, it Avas only the Avavallis that looked doAvn 
upon this ocean. To the free migration in this ocean are to 
be t)'accd the affinities found in the fossil contents of places 
.so far opart as China, Central Himalayas, and Burma. 
After a long interval, the fiii-st tremors of mountain-building 
were felt. The Tethys retreated westward with its door 
rising, and the lands on its opposite sido.s approaching eaeli 
other. The soft deposits of the sea that separatctl them were 
folded and crushed to form tlie Himalayas iu India,’- the 
mountains of Persia, the Carpathians, and the Alps. 
The chief movement was that of Asia coming southward 
and driving the sea deposits against the stable block of 
India, namely, the northern part of Peninsular India, which 
boro the bi'uut of the shock, br«)ke soraowliat, and was 
involved in the folding. Traces of this folding are noticed 
by geologists in the central part of the Himalayas, including 
the liighest peaks, and the foothills around Simla, just as 
the folded sediments of the sea are traced in the northern 
part of the Dehra-Dun-Simla-Spiti zone. There Avas also the 
simullaueoua consequence of a subsidence of the land between 
the Himalayas and the Dweau plateau. The plains of north¬ 
ern India were formed ages later by the gradual filling up of 
this depression or sea with material Avashed dowji from 
the northern highlands. Even when India thus attained 

iTha importance of ih« Himalayas to human Idalory cannot be over¬ 
stated. The growlli of Man is itself traoed to that momentous geological 
formation. Bareli first suggested that Man and the Himalayas arose 
sim-oltaneou^y, to-fvards tlie end of the Miocene Perud, over a milliou 
' years ago. According to Sir Atthxir Smith Woodward, " aa the land roee, 
the temperatoro would be lonrered, and some of the apes -wltioh hail 
pTCTiously lived in the -warn forest would be trapped to Uie north of tlie 
raised area**’ "As the forests shrank and gave place to plains, the 
ancestors of Mon bad to face living on. the ground. If they had remained 
arboreal, or eemi-arboreal like the apes, there might never have been 
man ’* ^Thomson and Qeddes in OtitUnH of General BmogVj vol, % p. 1164). 
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to her present geographical lorm and configuration, 
tliere had been a long interval before Sian appeared 
in India to make her history. Human history began 
long after the i>h;i’sieal liistory of the couutiy had 
uecomplished itself, creating conditions calling for the advent 
of Sian. 

Prehistoric Cultures: Ages of Stone .—The difl'ereiit 
stagc.s in the earlj* history of Sfan are marked by the different 
materials used by him for the satisfaction of his elementai’y 
needs. These materials are tmeed mainly in tools, weapons, 
pottery, and toaiibs. I’irst were devised implements of 
stone, chipped and rude in form, usually found in association 
with fossils of animals now extim-t. Thus the eai’licst period 
of civilization is called the Old Stone, or Palieolitluc, Age. 
Then came the New Stone, or Neolitliic, Age, marked by 
the evolution of improved stone implements, ground, 
grooved, and polished, and usually associated with remains of 
fauna not extinct. It was further marked by the use of 
pottery, at first hand-made, and later turned on llio wheel, 
and by the practice of houoni'ing the dead by giving them 
burial in tombs of massive stones. It will thus appear that 
a wide gulf and distance qf lime separated the tw'o Stone Ages. 
The "subsequent stages of development ctuuc on more rapidly 
and imperceptibly—those eharaelerized by the use of Copper, 
%oiizej^and Iron. 

India, like other countries, has passed through these stages 
of development, except that she seems to have missed the Bronze 
Age (except in certain areas), instead of which she had some¬ 
thing like the Copper Age. 

Paleeolithie remains are rather rare in Indio. [Phey are 
mainly found in the Deccan and southern India, as being 
geologically the oldest parts of India. They are fotuid 
in laterite beds and ossiferous gi-evels south of 25® north 
latitude, and iriadc generally of quartzite, wheutio the 
PahHolithjc men are sometimes called Quartzite men. 
Numerous quartzite iraplomouts have been found near 
Madras city and Ongole in Cantur district, and more 
ill Cuddapali, which was the home of PalajolHMc culture for 
its quartzite rocks, just a.^ Bollaiy vvas the home of NeoBthie 
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ciiUnre. Isolated palasolitliie remaiiia have been Xoilnd In 
a few otliei’ places. A well-made ovate instnunont of 
i-liippcd quartzite was - found in the Narmada valley in 
jiost-tertiary gravels containing the bones of hippopotamus 
and of other animals now extinct. An agate ftake was found 
in similar gravels in the Godavari valley. The Kon ravin''s 
of Jlirzapur have yielded some iuiplemcnts considered to be 
neolithic from their locality. A serrated fi.sh-bone 
resembling an arrow-head was excavated in Qangcfic alluvinm 
in Ohazipui* district below a stratum containing polished 
neolithic tools, 

While the Palojolitliians practieall 5 - confined themselves 
to quartzite areas like Cuddapah or Madras coast, the 
Noolithians spread all over India. Their I’emains are 
bi'oadly classified as follows: (1) “'Pigmy Flints” or luiuia- 
turc stone imj)lcmenls vaiying in length from half to an inch 
and a half and shaped like arrow-heads, crescents, or 
.lointcd forma. These were apjjarontly ineant to be 
fitted into wooden holders and handles tor a variety of uses. 
They wore found in shoals in the Vindhya hills, in Baghcl- 
kand, RcAvah, Mirzapur, generally on the floors of caves or 
rock-shelters, along with the ashes and tdiarcoal of hearths 
or in tumuli, along wllh entire skeletons and rude poltery. 
A peculiar chisel-shaped, high-,shou]dered cell is found in 
(Jhota Nagpur, Assam, and more abuudaully in Burma, 
Indo-Chiua and the Malay Peninsula. (2) Implement 
Factories: Sites oC several neolithic settlemeiils and imple¬ 
ment factories have been discovered in sotithcim India. The 
impiements seem to have been polished on gneiss rocks 
exhihiliag gi-oovoa 10-14 inches long and about 2 inches deep. 
High-class wheel-made pottery is also found in abundance at 
these settlements, together with stone beads and pieces 
of liajinatite for manufacturing pigments, (fi) “ Hinder- 
mounds’* found in the Bcllaiy district of southern India. 
These are supposed to be the results of wholesale holocausts 
(fS animals and have jielded neolithic implements, (4) 
“ Cup-m&rlcs ” or soulpturings on stone and roek found in 
many places in Indian (5) “ BvddU or haemalUe drawisms. ” 
These are found (a) in the Mirzapur district Vindhyan hills 
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Examples of Neolithic Ruddle (H/Ematite) Dra^ngs 'Blibiwing 
Stag, Crocodile, Boar, and Hunters (S.,C. Roy’s eollectiba); 
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field oi‘ prehistoric craniology iii India. The skulls 1‘oiuid at 
these places ai’e of different types, proto-Austi’aloid, 
Mediterranean, and Alpine, dolicho-cephalic as well as brachj'- 
cephalie.^ The citizens of Mohenjo-daro were thus already* not 
a homo8cnco^ls hut a mixed population. 

We have also to admit the existence of both dolicho-cephalic 
and brachy-cephalie elements in the earliest population of 
India, as shown by these skulls. 

The dift’erentiation of human skull into these two forms 
is fii'st seen in the Anthropoid stock out of which man 
arose, tlie ancestral fonn being normally brachy-ccphalic 
and the longer form of skull a later development, though a 
cei'tain proportion of individuals at the outset showed the 
long head. 

Negritos. —The earliest people to occupy* India are supposed 
to belong to the Negrito race, traces of whom are still found 
in the Andamans, and perhaps also in the forests of the 
extreme south of India among the Kadars and Uralis, with 
their dwarfish stature and frizzly hair. The Negrito contri¬ 
bution to exdture is the invention of the bow. 

Proio-Australoids. —The Negritos were, follovved by what 
are/called proto-An&traloids, a dolicho-cephalic type. Its origin 
is now considered to have been in Palestine and not Australia, 
as was hitherto supposed. These pi*oto-AustraIoids are to be 
regarded as the true aboi-igiaes of India on the ground that 
their racial type, with its special features and oharaeteristics, 
came to be ultimately fixed in India, although the type came 
to India by a very early migration from the ^Vest. The type 
is seen in its purest form in the Veddas. It is this type wliich 
is primarily responsible for tlie platyurrhine and dark- 
skinned elements found in India in all castes except the 
highest. 

1 KacB-types are classified with rofereziue to two niaiu standards. These 
are (1) the CepJiaUo Index, i.e. the proportion of the maximum breadth 
of the skull (measured above the ears) to its maximum leugUi (measured 
from the glabella to the bock of the head). The dolicUo-aepMUo begin') 
with -tihe index being 75 per cent and below. Tbe higher index points to 
the braohy-oepjialio type. (3) The ITasal Index, whleh is fiie proportion 
of the breadth of the nose to its height. Harrow-nosed (leptorrJume) t^es 
show the index to be below 70 per oent and broad-nos^ (jplatprrhine) 
types show it to be 85-100 per cent, 

5 
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Melanesian. —The Melanesian represents a stabilized typo 
derived from mixed Negrito and proto-Australoid elements. 
The type is seen in the hilly tracts dividing Assam from 
Burma, iii the Nicohars, and also on the Malabar 'coast. 
It is traced by certain cultural features, such as disposal of 
the dead by exposure or the canoe cult. But it does not 
exist in India as a distinct or isolated type with a culture of 
its o\vn. 

Proto-Australoid Contributions to Culture: Munda. —The 

proto-AustraIoid.s are respou.siblo for the introduction of 
Neolithic cultui'e «iand pottery in India. Bui their liuguistio 
legacy i.s juove enduring and important. They ai'o known 
as the speakers of Austro-Asiatic languages distributed over 
the widest area from tlic Paiijab to Now Zealand and from 
Madagascar to Easter Island. The Indian variety of these 
languages is known as the Muiida, which, accordingly, is 
to be considered as the earliest language spoken in India. A 
consideration of the Mu^da linguistic areas in India 
throws light on the course of proto-Australoid migrations. 
These may have been from oast to west or from west to cast. 
Munda survives now in the inner Himalayan ranges between 
Ladakh and Sikkim, in the west of the Oentral Provinces, 
and southwards among the tranjam and Vizagapatam hills, 
but not beyond the Godavari. Mxoida shows afUnity not merely 
with the languages of soutli-east Asia and the Pacific, but also 
with the agglutinative Sumerian language. Thus it is 
considered that the various branches of the Austro- 
Asiatie family of languages originated at some common centi’e 
in central or south-east Asia, from which it spread in a more 
or less southerly direcction. 

The Munda-spgakiiig peoples are called by the geneiio 
names of MundSs, Kolarians, or Kols, and number over 
six millions, comprising Sontals (nxunbering about 23 lacs), 
BJiHs (about 18 lacs), Kuruin^as (9 lacs), (6 lacs), 

Savaras (5 lacs), JIos (4 lacs), and other minor tribes like the 
Komas (of Sirguja and Mirzapur), the Jwmgs (of Dhenkanal) 
or Hie KorJtiis (of Panelimarhi hills). The vast region 
comprising the Sontal Parganas and Ohota Nagpur, 
together with parts of the Cenitral Provinces, Orissa, and 
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Madras is the scat of a sepai’ate, primitive Munda or Kolarian 
Civilization continuing through the ages in its special features 
such as free village communities, collective hunting and fast¬ 
ing, absence of caste-system, woi*ship by each clan of its own 
presiding spirit in trees by sacrifice, special codes of law, 
punislunent of minor offences by fines in the shape of 
tribal feasts and of serious ones by expulsion, agriculture, 
and the like.^ 

. Mongolian.— This element is traced in tlie non-Dravidian 
langiiages known as Mon-Khmer spoken by peoples inhabiting 
the Khassi hills of Assam, the hills of Upper Burma 
and parts of Lower Burma, Malay Peniusala, and Nicobar 
Islands. These languages came to India with the invaders 
from the East, the Mongolians, coming pai’tly from Tibet 
down the vallej' of the Brahmaputra, and partly from 
China tlu’ough Burma by the Mekong, the Salween and 
the Irrawady. It may also bo noted that further in- 
vaijions from the east have introduced to India two 
languages of what is called the Tiheto-Oliiufeio family, viz. (1) 
the Tiboto-Buvinan. spoken by the Tibetans of Almora and 
(larhwal, the Daflas, Abor-Mmis and Mishmis of northern 
Assam, the Garos of western Assam hills, the Knki-ehins of 
Naga hills, the Bodos or Kochs of CoocH-Behar, Nowgong, 
Kamrupa and Goalpara in Assam, and the Kachins 
or Singhphos on the upper Irrawady and the Burmese j and 
(2) the SiamcBc-Chineso i>revailing in the Shan States of 
eastern Burma. 

1 According to Dr. Haddon, the Munda-Bpeahmg peoples belonged to 
a great Indonesian race which had spread up td Polynesia from its home 
in the Ganges Valley and Western Beogal. Its ciiltoral unity is traced 
in certain forms Uice the outr^ger canoe found on tlie west coasts 
of India and Ceylon, or the coaoanut palm, but chiefly the “shouldered 
celt” found in parts of Indian Ardiipelag^, Indo-Ohina, Burma, and 
India. Sqaare-shouldered adzes abound in tlie Irrawady Valley, They 
are distinct from tlie usual India type found in the Sontal Parganas and 
in eentrsi and south India, and allied to the nnshouldered copper and 
bronze types found at Mohenjo-daro. Shouldered eopppr celts are also 
found in pre-historic cemeteries in Ohota Nagpur areas. Thus it is not 
certain if tho polished shouldered stone adze of the Irrawady legion 
had preceded or followed the copper celts of India. If the copper celt 
is later, Uie shouldeired stone celt of India must have been, intrasive from 
Indonesia, If the copper form was the original type (as seen in Mohenjo- 
daro), tlie stone form must hove come to India or Indonesia from 
wisst. It is more probable that the square-shouldered and highly polished 
Irnwady adze copied a metaUie model rather than stone. 
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The Mongoloid thrnst into India Irom the east has exi ended 
farther towards the west than the range of its linguistic 
occupation. Mongolian features are noticed in some of the 
lerra-eotta figurines aand skulls of Mohonjo-daro. 

Earliest Languages.— It will thus be noted that these early 
peoples of India have given to India her earliest languages, 
the Munda, Mon-Khmcir, and Austronesian and Tibeto-Chinese 
languages. As will bo shown below, these languages were 
piLshcd to the south-east by Dravidian, whieli WJis in its turn 
supplanted by the Indo-Aryan longues. 

Mediterraneans and Armenoids. —The proto-Australoids 
were followed by the Mediterraneans who came 1o India in 
sneeessive waves of migration. An early branch came with 
its agglutinatiye tongue, migrating do^vn the Canges valley, 
mingling with the proto-Australoids, and influencing their 
Aualro-Asiatiie languages, as already stated.' They intro- 
dvoofl navigation, agriculture, and areliiteeture of rudo 

stones Lator Mediterranean immiigranls eame with a more 
advanced culture and civilization which they Imd Imilt xip in 
Mesopotamia in assoedation with tho Armenoids. The 

Mediterraneans were dolieho-cephalie, while the Armenoids of 
the Alpine stock were braehy-cophalic. While typical of 
Armenia and Anatolia, they spread themselves all over 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia and mingled with tlie 
Mediterraneans in varying proportions, forming the most 

important element in tho population of Sumer. Thus 11 ic 
Sumerians were a mixed race made u]) of dolieho-eephalic 

Mediterranean and brachy-eephalic Armenoid. 

These peoples thus appear to be the most important of 
tho prehistoric peoples of the world, as the first makers of 
civilization, which probably originated in the “Fertile Crescent” 
skirting the hills to the north of Mesopotamia and spreading 
from Syria to the Persian Gulf. This civilization was, as we have 
seen, in Ml swing by tho end of the fourth millennium B.C., 
achieving a high standard of comfort, art, and sauilatdon in 
city life. Its languago was Dravidian, and it used a 
pictographie script like that used in prehistoric Meso¬ 
potamia. 

A combination of Armenoid and Mediterranean is also 
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found in India, particularly among tho Tamils. There 
were probably direct contacts by sea between southern 
India and Mesopotamia, Land contacts betweeen Meso¬ 
potamia and Indus Valley are also proved by the 
diseov6i*y of ob.ieets of common tjTie in these two regions, and 
also by the existence of Brahui in Baluchistan. Tiie Brahul 
{pvcs evidence pointing to speakers of Dravidian languages 
as the ancient inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and perhaps the 
gn.ers of culture to India. 

Alpines. —The braehy-eephalie leptorrhine seen in Bengal 
in the ea.st and more markedly in the west of India can only 
be explained by the theory of an invasion of another people, 
the Alpines, from tho Pamirs. This bracby-cephalic stock, 
an Eurasiatic Alpine stock, must have entered the Indus 
Valley, dislocating tiie Mohenjo-daro civilization, and 
spreading down the West Coast of India to become the 
ancestors of the Prabhus, the Marathas, etc., and also intro¬ 
ducing tho bracby-cephalic element into the Brahui. They 
went down farther to the south aeroas the Mysore plateau, 
but miasing the Malabar coa.sl, where is thus preserved at its 
best the ancient civilization of Dravidian-.speaking India. 
They spoke an Indo-European language, of which traces 
are still to be found in the Indo-Aryan Dardic language spoken 
by the people of Chitral, who are also brachy-cephalic. Later, 
these brachy-eephals, pushed by the Vedie Aryans, carried the 
round-headed element down the Ctanges valley eastward to ^ 
Bengal. 

Dravidians, —It will thus appear thatjhe civilization of the 
InHur” Valley was associated with the speakers of 
Dravidian languages of Mediterranean race with an 
Armenoid admixture and a developed culture derived from 
the near east. This early culture of the Mediterraneans 
and. Armcnoids in India may he best described as pre- 
Vedic Hinduism, anticipating some of the ehai'aeteristics 
of later Hinduism already explained. As we have already 
Bceii, it was vigorous enough to have influenced Vedic 
eiviUzation. The Rigveda [v 6] speaks of its strength in 
cities, castles, wealth, and of its women bathing in raillc. 
The “noseless” non-Aryans oi the Rigveda could refer 
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only to the proto-Australoids, in wliich ease tribes like the 
Bhils or the Chodhras would be then lingrering in hills and 
forest areas in spite of the Mediterranean and Alpine 
migrations, or they might have been in occupation of the 
Indus Valley with the decline of its pre-Vedie civilization. 
Again, the Eigvedie story of conflict between Vasishtha 
and ViSvamitra is that of eonflie t between two ctiltures, 
of which the amalgamation is indicated by the Kshatriya be¬ 
coming a Brahman. There is also reference to non- 
Aryan Eishis in later traditions. Lastly, the Brahmi script 
of later Vedie civilizations is itself traced to the Indxui 
Valley pictographs. As early as 1867, Mr. B. Thomas 
suspected that the Aryans invented no alphabets of their 
own iin the course of their wanderings, but depended on the 
country in which they settled for the script by which they 
could reduce their speech to writing. This theory for 
long received no acceptance, and the Brfthmi script was 
traced to Semitic origins and considered to have been 
imported from Phoenicia on tlie. first millennium b.c. It 
remained for Profeasor Langdon to prove after more than 
six decades that the Brahmi characters derive from, the 
Indus signs, the symbols used on their seals hy the pre- 
Aryans of the Indus Valley. Thus, as he paints out, “ the 
Aryan Sunskritists gave values derived from their own 
language to these characters. In other words, they knew their 
ideographic meaning, translated them into Sanskrit, and derived 
the syllabic values from the Sanskrit words.” 

It will thus appear that the Dravddiaii speakers were the 
latest occupants of India before the Indo-Europeans arrived. 
They came from the north-west, wliei’C they left traces of their 
language among the Brahui (who themselves regard the remains 
of Mohenjo-daro as the work of their ancestors), and brought 
with them the ancient cultures of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
and the eastern Mediterranean. Dravidian place-names are 
sometimes traced in Mesapotamia and Iran, while an ancient 
language spoken in Mittani (Kharian) reveals striking .simi¬ 
larities to modem Dravidian of India. 

Thus the fact seems to he that India was not an isolated 
welter of Australoid tribes prior to the coming of the 
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Aryans or Indo-Europeans in the second millennium, B.C., 
as was so long supposed, but had already a civiliza¬ 
tion comparable to and in communication with the ancient 
Mesopotamian ei\'ilizations in the valleys of the Indus, and 
I)ossibly of the Ganges too. 

Marks of their Mignnation from North to South.—The 

Dravidians retreated before the Aryans, leaving notable 
marks of their strength in the north and of their march from 
the north to tho south, where they found their final home. 
Dravidian elements are to be found a.lilce in Vedic 
and elas.sical Sanskrit, in tho Prala’it.s, and even in the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India. It is found by 
lingnists that Indo-European, on dts introduction to India, 
suffered a_ change which could only have come from 
the Drayidian source,' This is the presence of a second series 
of dental letters in the language of the Rigveda, by 
whieli it is distinguished from that of the Avesta and from all 
other languages of the Indo-Em-opean family. Further 
marks of the course of Drawdian migration from the north 
to south are to be found in other islairds of Dravidian 
speech and culture preserved among certahi kindred peoples 
they left behind in the north, such as the Mai and Sauria 
Paharis of Rajmehal hiUs, the Oraons of Chota Nagpur (num¬ 
bering about 8 laes), the Gonds (numbering about 30 lacs), 
and the Kandhs of Orissa and its tributary States. 

^ The Dravidian-speaking peoples present three racial 
types or elements, via, (1) Dolicho-platyrrhine or 
Vedda-Australoid type, (2) Dohcho-leptorrhine or Mediterra¬ 
nean tj’jDo, and (3) Brachy-leptorrbine or Alpine type. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Deccan is braehy-cephalic, while the region 
south of it, inoluding the two coastal strips, is dolicho¬ 
cephalic. There is also to be found an increasing association 
of brachy-cephaly with leptorrhiny, and also of leptorrhiny 
with Sanskrit language, as is the case with Eanarese, 
Malayalain, Maratlu, imd Telugu, while Tamil, the 
least Sanskritie of these, is spoken by the dolieho-platsrrrhine 
peoples..' 

"The brachy-oephahe Alpine type is spread along the 
western littoral from Gujarat to Coorg, and also from 
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Benares to Bihar, and markedly in Bengal where it is 
associated with leptorrliiny, most in its central and deltaic 
parts, and in decreasing degrees in the north and east. There 
is thus a continnity of type from Bombay to Bengal. For 
the origin of the Bengalis we have tlms to look to the west 
rather than to the east, or the Mongolian source, 
some of whose chief characteristics they lack, such as 
absence of bodily hair’^ [Dr. B. Guha, in his presidential 
address to the Anlhi’opologieal Section of the Indian Science 
Congress for 1928.] 

I This cliiipter is laigely httscil on the up-to-tluto matci'ial presented by 
B]'. J. H. Hutton in pages 337-381) and 430-4G0 in rol. i, part i, of the 
Census Hoport for 1931, 

Sonic unexpeeted light is thrown on the origins of oirilization by the 
new wionee of Plant ttenetioB. Civilization depends not merely on man v ' 
but also on plants and animals. To trace eiviliznfiou to its source, we 
must iind out where cereals and cattle were first domesticatod. This tush 
has becu nudertaken by Pussiau SeieutistB led by Vavilov, tlic head of 
TJ.S.S.B. Department of Applied Botany and Plant-Breeding, who recently 
died. They have found that there are two distinct groups of Wheat which 
cannot be hybridized easily. Bach of these groups can be traced to a defi- 
nile Centre. One such Centre is in Abyssinia, and the other, from, which (lie 
more important gi'oup of wheats is derived, lies somewhere near south* 

CH stern Afghanistan, the fold between Uio Hindukusli and (he Himalayas, 
embracing parts of tho Panjab and the neighbouring liiU-ccnmtry. 
Abyssinia, accordingly, is -taben. to bo tho original home of tho agriculturs 
that led up to the Egyptian Civilizatimi. The other region is the original 
home not only of In^an and Mesopotamian wheat but also of its more - 
important varieties grorm in Europe and North America to-day, and of 
many cultivated plants, besides the bread-wheats, such as the small-seod 
types of fiaoE and Icgimiinoius plants, old-world, cottons, the turnip, carrot, 
apriept, and peach. 

Of eourse. Civilization might have started with other Corcats, such as 
Maize, but Maize is very poor in Vitamin Bg. Populations living mainly 
on maize develop a akin-disease called Pellagra. That is one reason why 
the Maize-dvfilizations of Central America could not attain the level of 
tiio wheat—, barley—, and rire-dviljzations of the old world. On tliose 
grounds, India can be considered a.s the very cradle of CSvilization. (XB.S. 
Haldane’r InegucdUy of Men, pp. 46-8, 71-6.] 
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CEOGEAPHICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

Indian history proper begins with the advent of the Aiyans 
to India. It is, however, necessary to .study at the outset the 
physical basis of that history in the geographical conditions 
influencing its course through the ages. Wo may remember 
the old saying of Richard HaMuyt: “Geographie and Chi’ono' 
logic are the Suime and the Moonc, the right eye and the left 
eye of all history-” 

The principal features in the geography of India that have 
bearings on her history ai’o (1) Isolation, (2) Intercourse, 
(3) Vastness, (4) Variety, and (5) Unity, 

Isolation. —There is hardly any part of a continent that is 
so clearly separated and marked out by Nature as a region 
by itself as India. Moimtain-guarded in the north and sea- 
^rt in the south, India is indisputably a geographical unit, 
and is effooctively isolated by sharply-defined boundaries 
from the rest of the world. The Himalayas present a 
double wall running unbroken for a distance of about 
IjfiOQ miles from east to west and presenting an average 
width of. 250 miles throughout this length. On the Tibetan 
side of the northern wall rise the three rivers, Indus, Sutlej, 
and Tsan-po (Brahmaputra 5u its Indian part), and on the 
Indian side of the southern wall, the Ganges and its northern 
tributaries. The Himalayan barrier at its eastern extremity 
thi’ows out spurs forming the Patkoi, Naga, and Lushai Mils, 
densely forested, sepai'atiug the Irrawaddy Valley of Burma 
from the plains of India and obstructing the direct way from 
China to India. At its north-western end, the barrier is taken 
up by an angle of the loftiest mountain ridge made up of the 
Karakoram, with its second highest peak in the -world. Mount 
God-win Austen, and of the Hindu Kush, and enclosing 
within it the Valley of Leh, Gilpt, and Chitral, forming the 
northernmost outposts of the Indian Empire. Beyond, or 

6 
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south of, the Hindu Kushy lie the Sufcd Koh and Sulaiman 
ranges separating India from Afghanistan, and Kirthar hills 
separating it from Baluchistan. 

Towards the South, the ocean in the olden times operated 
as a formidable isolating barrier, except for such peaceful, 
periodical trading intercourse as could be carried on by sail- 
shipping and the slow and timid coasting voyages of those 
times. It served as an ample protection against overseas 
invasion until the Europeans rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was the arrival in 1408 of the three small ships of 
Vasco da Gama at Calicut that first opened up the country 
to bold adventurers coming by way of the sea, a path of 
conquest which was subsequently followed successively and 
successfully by the foiu’ European Powers, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French, and the English,.; The Science of 
Navigation has now transformed the ocean into a highway of 
intercourse and invasion and made the control of the country 
depend on command of the sea. The sea-coast cities of 
Bombay and Karachi, Madras, Calcutta,, or Colombo, have 
now acquired a new strategic importance in the defence of 
India. Colombo, upon which now converge four streams of 
traffic, from the Mediterranean, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Anstralia, and Singapore and the Par East, has become the 
strategical centre of British sea-power in the Indian Ocean. 

is, however, to he noted that on the west coast, the barrier 
of the 'Western Ghats, and on the east coast, the want of 
natural harbour,s, the shallow depth of water along the coast, 
and the unruly surf, constitute natural and permanent 
obstacles to intercourse by way of the sea 'ndth foreign 
countries. ' The character of the coast-line of India is not 
I also favourable to her growth as a sea-power. Much of 
the country is deeply inland and the majority of its people 
are nahirally land-locked. There are few indentations, 
few of lliose deep bays, gulfs, or river-mouths opening 
up the inland areas, as is the case with Norway or the 
British Isles, of which no part is far from the soa. Even 
the few hays and gulfs which India has are not suitable 
sates for hathours. ’"The only natural harbour in India 
is Bombay. Madras and Colombo are artificial harbours, 
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while Calcutta is on a river-mouth. Owing to this natural 
handicap, Indian shipping and seamanship have played a verj' 
small part in Indian history. 

While India is thus as a whole isolated from the outside 
world, some of her parts, again, are isolated from one another. 
The ranges of the Vindliya system, with their almost 
impenetrable forests, have in all ages formed the great 
dividing line between northern and soitthern India. It -was 
at this barrier that Aryan colonization had stopped for a 
long time, according to older Samskrit texts. The two halve.s 
of India offer to this day striking contrasts in race, langnage, 
and social customs. For* instance, in an old law book, that 
of Bodhayana of about 500 B.C., the outstanding social custom 
dividing the South from the North is stated to be the southern 
/practice obtaining to this day of a man’.s marriage with 
his maternal uncle’s daughter. The South has had, in fact, 
an independent liisloiy, wdth but few points of contact with 
the history of northern Indio. Very few were the sovereigns 
whose dominion had embraced Wh the North and the 
South, like that of Chandragupta Maui’ya and Asoka, 
Akbar or Aurangzeb. The comparative isolation of the 
South was responsible for its immunity from Moslem 
invasions to which northern India had been subjected for 
several centuries. The Vindhyan system, including the 
Satpuras, and enclosing witliin it the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapti, runs from the Gulf of Cambay to Rajmahal 
in Bengal. Towards the centre of India, the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras converge to form the highlands of the Central 
Provinces? Towards the Bast, up to the Eastern Ghats, 
the region between the Godatari and the Mahanadi, extending 
northward to the valley of Son, is again isolated by hills 
and fever-haunted forests, the abode of aboriginal peoples 
beyond the pale of civilizatipn, dm tracts like the Sontal 
Parganas, the MUs and forests of Central India, or on. the 
Nilgiris, as already described. Even in the time of the Vedie 
text, Aitareya BrcUimana (not later than about 2000 b.o.). 
non-Aryan peoples like the AndJiras, Pup^as, Sabaras, 
Pulindas, and Miltibas, are mentioned as living in tho 
outskirts of Aryan civilization, in the Vindhyan jungles 
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towards Ibe Bast, ' In the farther South, again, the Anamaloi,' 
Palni, and Cardamum hills isolated the kingdom of Kerala, 
which in modern times gave rise to the two States of Cochin 
and Travancore. The effects of their isolation are seen 
in the prevalence of peculiar social customs like polyandry 
or matriarchal system of inheritance (by which a man’s 
heir is his sister’s son), which are foreign to the Aryan social 
system and tlie rest of India. Another striking example 
of isolation is that of the two most densely-peopled regions 
of southern India, viz. the Carnatic plain from Madras to 
Tanjore, and the Malabar coast between Cochin and Calicut, 
The isolation from each other of these two populous regions 
is only breached by what is called the Gap of Coimbatore, 
or Palghat, giving to the Carnatic markets the much-needed 
access to the many natural harbours and ports on tho 
Malabar coast. The sui’f of the Coromandel coast, coupled 
with the barrier presented by the Western Ghats behind tho 
Malabar coast, accounts for tho comparative isolation of 
southern India, only relieved by the Gap of Coimbatore, wliich 
has thus a great importance. 

Intercourse. —^With all this pliysioal isolation, India 
presents an extraordinarily composite and heterogeneous 
social complex, the undoubted outcome of her intercourse 
^wifc the world outside, of immigrations and invasions from 
wiuiout. The history of India to some extent thus belies 
h^r geography. World-movements of thought and popula¬ 
tion have impinged upon her isolation through the ages 
and introduced to. her .mvil^ation a variety of racial and 
^ ^tural elements which may be broadly distinguished as 
' Cl) pre-Drayidian^ (2) Hravi^an, (8) Aryan, (4) Iranian, 

1 (5) ..Xf^rcekj (Sy Koraan, (7) Serbian, (8) Hun, (9) Islamie, 

' and (10) European^,- —. 

"Tlie question is: How was all this influx of foreign 
influence po.ssible? What were precisely the ways through 
which it penetrated into India? The ^rjtuea starn fro ntiers 
present but few gaps, and these do not admit -of movements 
on a large Seale, The three passes, the Jelap, tho Natu, 
and the Dohkia, which lead from Sikkim into Tibet, are 
too high, and permit only of small traffic. In the East, 
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passage is offered by the course of the Brahmaputra from 
Tibet, and from China by the three rivers, Mekong, Salween, 
and Irrawady, but immigration on a large scale by this way 
is impeded by the dense growth of jungle and its 
wild denizens, and by the British oceupation of Upper Burma. 
The defence of India in this quarter is thus practically left to 
nature. 

The whole of the northern bulwark for well-nigh 1,500 miles 
is practically impenetrable. There are a few passes leading 
from the Pamirs by way of Gilgit, and from Tibet by Leh, 
and the gorge of the Sutlej into India. By the three passes 
known as the Muztagh ("Snowy Mountain”), the Kara- » 
koram (“Black Mountain”), and the Changehenmo, which 
are all over heights of 18,000 feet, some small traffic 
Ls carried on between th Panjab and eastern Turkestan, and 
Tibet on the other side. But these are fit for the passage of 
traders and not for migrations or invasions. These were not 
considered suitable by the medieval Buddhist pilgrims from 
China like Yuan Chwang who first travelled westward by the 
desert routes north of Tibet, as far as Oxus, and then south¬ 
ward over the Hindu Kush. 

In the South, India has been always open to foreign 
influence by way of the sea, and of peaceful commercial 
intercourse, first with Egypt and Babylon, and later with 
the Roman Empire. Ii^ian products _ like _mdigOj^ tomarind- 
wood, or inuslin, in which were wrapped the mummies, have 
been detected in the tombs of Egypt. The booty which 
Pharaoh carried in his vessel to Egypt included elephants’ 
teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, and monkeys, 
which came from India. Some scliolars find in the Bible 
evidence of Indian trade in the mention of articles which 
India alone could supply in those days, such as precious 
stones, gold, ivory, ebony, peacocks, and spices, forming part 
of the merchandise carried by Solomon’s ships. Indian teak 
is traced in the mins of Ur, and tlie Babylonian word for 
Muslin is Sindhu, The Indian Pali work, the Baveru- v 
Jataka of about 600 b,c., definitely mentions Indian traders 
taking peacocks to Babylon. The specifically Indian 
products—rice, peacocks, and sandal-wood—-were known to 
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the Greeks only by their Indian, Tamil, names. As direct 
intercourse between India and Babylon had ceased after 
480 B,o., these products must have been imported to Babylon 
much earlier so as to have reached Greece by about 460 b.c., 
and become familiar at Athens in the time of Sophocles 
(495-406 B.C.) who mentions them. The chieE centres o£ 
all this ancient trade, according to old Indian texts, were at 
ShrpSraka-Sopara and BhSrukachehha-Bhroaeh on the 
Bombay coast. The later Indian trade with iiome which 
developed most between the times of Augustus and Nero, 
had its chief centres at Muzh’is (Oranganore) on Malabar coast 
and at Kaviripaddanam (Puhar) on the Ooromandal coast 
from which were sliipped the Indian goods gi>eatly prized in 
Borne, viz. spices and perfumes, silk, muslin and cotton, 
peai'ls and precious stones^. The centre of the pearl trade 
was the old Pandya capital of Korkai (Tinnevelly), now 
buried in sand. Of precious stones, beryl, most in demand, 
was found in the mines of Coimbatore and Salem districts. 
Roman coins are also mostly found in Coimbatore and 
Madura. Old Tamil texts refer to “ powerful Yavanas” 
and "dumb Mieehohhas” as being in the service of the 
Tamil kings. The word Yavana itself came into Sanskrit 
from Indian intercourse with the lonians (Greeks). To 
this intercourse was also due the deposits of two small 
settlements of Jews and Christians on the Malabar coast. 
After Egypt, Babylon, and Rome, the merchants of Yemen 
in south Arabia came into this Indian trade. After the rise 
of Islam in a,d. 622 the Arabs controlled all the harbours 
oE the Arabian sea and African coasts, and the mari¬ 
time route from the Persian Gulf to India and China. Up to 
the end of the fifteenth century A.D. the Indian contact with 
the West was confined only to coasting trade on the 
western side of India. Then the sea yielded to the science 
of navigation and paved the way of European incursions to 
India, where previous invaders and conquerors found 
their way by the land-routes on the norlh-western 
frontiers, , ,| 

The north-western frontier, though apparently mountain- 
guarded,, is really the most vulnerable frontier in the whole 
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British Empire,^ requiring constant and costly preparations 
for its defence. J^at fnrthei; increases its insecurity is that 
it is an extensive frontier passing through turbulent tribal 
territorj’ up to Afghanistan, beyond which again is the menace 
of the continental Powers of Bru^ope. 

To understand the full significance of the north-west 
frontier, we must look beyond the inmiediatc boundaries of 
India aud study the features of the Iranian plateau 
comprising the throe adjoining countries of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Persia. This plateau rises to the 

inaccessible heights of the Pamirs in the north-east and of 
Armenia in the north-west, but is easy of access on other 
fronts towards the Persian Gnlf and the Arabian Sea, India, 
and Turkestan or Turan to the north. The defence of 
India, therefore, needs control of the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea and absence of alien bases of power on 

(ho Iranian plateau towards the south and east. The access 
to India is easy from Afghanistan by way df the Kabul River 
and from Seistan, and from both it is agreed that foreign 
Powers are to be excluded. The Hindu Kush, separating 
the basin of the Oxns from that of the Indus, is easy 
of access from both sides and offers several ways into India 
along river-valleys, of which the most famous and frequently 
trodden is the Khyber route. The Khybcr leads from Kabul 
down llie valley of the Kabul River to Peshawar. 

The Kurram River fl.ow3 from Afghanistan into the Bannu 
district thi'ough the Kurram Pas-s and then falls into 
the Indus. The Tochi valley leads from Ghazni into India; 

iThe land frontiiet o£ 3,000 miles aepaTating Csmula fiom the United 
States doles not i-equire to be defended by a single foit or a gvn, while 
tlie other Dominions of the Einpirie, Austrnli^ jfew Zeahmd, Newfound- 
larr, and Ireland are ialands. The Union of South Africa ia equally free 
from the danger of foreign invasiou. Of their total tevenuea, the expendi- 
tui’e on defencie amounts to 2.4 por cent for Aiustralia, 2-9 pet' cent for 
Canada, 7,2 per cent for Irish free State, 3.9 pei* cent for Newfoundland, 
and 2.4 per emit for South Africa. But India has to spaod on her defence 
mors than 60 per cent of her central revenue and nearly a third of her 
total net central and prorineial revenues taken together. Thia is due to 
the perpetual menace of raids by the independent tribes living beyond 
the north-west frontiers. The period of 72 years from 1850 to 1922 
saw as many as 72 expeditions, an average ox one a year, being sent 
against these tribes t This hea^ burden of anxiety wbioh India has to 
carry for her security is a serious obstacle to her internal development, 
being a pemtaouent drain and strain on her resources. Of course, conditioitB 
of Defienoe have been now completely revolntionised by thq World Wars 
I and n, 
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through it flows the Tochi Eiver, wMcli rises on the slopes 
of the Waziristau Slountains and falls into the Kurraia. 
The Gomal lies between Afghanistan and Dcra Ismail Khan. 
Farther away, where the Afghan Mountains subside towards 
the west, lies another way round their fringe over the open 
plateau from Herat to Kandahar, and not far from Seistan, 
and leading soutli-eastAvard from Kandahar through a rocky 
district into the lowland of the Indus. This is called the 
Bolan route after the last gorge towards India. A last 
line of communication connecting Persia with India passes 
through the inhospitable region of Makran along the coast 
of Baluchistan,. This route is famous in history as being 
chosen (probably on the precedents of previous conquerors, 
Semiramis and Cyrus) by Alexander the Great, with 
disastrous consequences to his army on its return journey 
from India in 326 b.c. This route was later much frequented 
by Arab traders. There is, again, a lateral connection 
between the two more important routes, the Khyber and 
Bolan, following a chain of valleys between Kandahar and 
Kabul, through Qhaani. This i-oute has been made famous 
in history by Alexander’s march to his Bactrian and Indian 
campaigns and in recent times by the march of General 
Eoberts from Kabul to the relief of Kandahar in the Afghan 
War of 1882. Several Passes also lead from the Kabul- 
Kandahar road into the mountainous belt of the Indian 
frontier. " 

All this geography thus supplies the key to much 
of Indian history, ancient and modern,. The breaches in the 
north-western barrier of mountains just discussed have 
served in aE ages as highways of- peaceful intercourse and 
violent invasions, of extensive racial movements and 
immigrations. By these ways came some of the prehistoric 
peoples, and the Aryans who have made Indian history, and, 
in historical times foreign invaders like Cyrus and Darius, 
Alexander, Seleueus, and Demetrios, the Scythians, 
Parthians, and Kushans, under whom India entered 
into active commercial intercourse by land -with the Eoman 
empire, and, in the medieval age, the Moslems. The 
only exeption is-^n the case of the most important factor of 
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Indian history, the European, which came into India from the 
south by way of the sea. 

The defence of India in modern timea has been organized 
with reference to the two vulnerable points of Khyber and 
Bolan. The Indian defensive forces arc grouped into a 
northern army distributed from Calcutta past Allahabad and 
Delhi to Peshawar, in support of the Khyber front, and a 
southern army distributed through the hladras and Bombaj- 
Presidencies with reference to the garrison city of Qnetta 
guardi^ug the Bolan route, which can bo further reinforced by 
sea through Kai-achi directly from Britain. The defence of 
India has been further strengthened by the NorthAVestern 
Railway from Karachi, with branches towards the Bolan and 
the Khyber, and baeked by the barrier of the Rajputaa®. 
Desert. 

The military or strategic importance of the Rajputana 
Desert to the defence of India through the ages can hardly 
be overstated. This waterless waste running from the Rann 
of Cutch north-eastward to a distance of about 400 
miles, with a width of 150 miles, with the Aravalli range 
in its rear as a futther bulwark, forms a second line of 
fortifications against hostile incursions by way of the 
Bolan and Makran routes. Once the Khyber route is 
passed, the way is open up to Delhi, which may be called 

the historical focus of all India ”. Standing at the 
northern extremity of the Aravallis, where the invad^g 
forces from the north-west come through to tlie navigable 
waters, it commands the gateway which leads from the 
Panjab plains to the interior, the heart of India, comprising 
the plains of the Jumna and Ganges. This gateway was not 
reached by the Persian invader, Darius, in the sixth 
century b.c., nor by Alexander, whose progress was stopped 
at the Beas. It was only left lo the Muslims to pass this 
gateway and thereby effect a permanent settlement in 
India* But they took nearly five centuries, from the date 
of the Arab conquest of Sind in A.». 712 lo that of the first 
Sultan of Drihi, a.d. 1193, to spread from the confines of 
India through the Delhi gateway into the heart of India. 
During all this time it was the Rajputs who, aided by the 

7 
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natural aclvantapes of their country, held in cheek the 
Musliin invaders on the direct road to Delhi from the 
north-west and posted themselves on the southern flank of 
their advance. The conquest of Delhi made the Muslims 
the predominant power in India. “ Wo may think of 
the Indus basin—lying? beyond the Eajputana Desert, low 
beneath the uplands of Afghanistan—as being an ante¬ 
chamber to India proper. In this antechamber, for morie 
than 900 years, the Muslims have had a majority. North¬ 
westward of Delhi, in the gateway between the desert and 
the mountains, the ground is sown over with battlefields 
—ancient battlefields near the Jumna, where the incoming 
Muslims ovoi’threw tlio Indian resistance, and modem battle¬ 
fields near the Sutlej, where advancing British power 
inflicted defeat upon the Sikhs. It is by no accident that 
Simla, the residence of the British Viceroy during half the 
year, is placed on the Himalayan heights above this natural 
seat of empire and struggle for supremacy” [Cambridge 
History of India, I. 24.] 

Vastness. India, though geographically distinct as a 
single and separate country, is more like a continent than a 
country in its size and dimensions, '^’it is as large as the 
whole of Continental Europe without Russia, more than 
twenty limes the area of Great Britaint Among its divisions 
or Provinces, the Panjab, the United Provinces, and the 
Central Provincra, each exceed Great Britain in size; the 
area of each of the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
approximates to that of England and Scotland together; the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras aro each bigger than 
Italy, while Assam is of the size of England alone. Non does 
India suffer in greatness if estimated not in area but in terms 
of population. British India alone has a population nearly 
2i times that of the United States; the Indian States, 
making up a third of the area of India, absorb a fourth of 
its total populatiou, which is as much as a flLfth of that of tlie 
whole world. Even Provinces Hko Bengal, U.P., or Madras 
are each more populous than Great Britain, while the small 
Province of Assam has the population of countries like 
Belgium, Sweden, or Holland. 
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Variety, The vasltiess of India has produced a eoiTespond- 
ing variety in respect of both physical -features and social 
conditions for which India lias liecn aptly described as ' ‘ the 
^epitoiie of the world.” 

(a) Physical. In In-dia is to be found an asbCinblage of 
geographical conditions which are dLstrihuted among all other 
countries of the world. • In the wide range of her latitudes 
and longitudes, she offers all tlie three types of eliniale, the 
Arctic or Polar, in the vast areas above 15,000 feet among 
the Himalayas, and the Temperate and the Tropical climates 
in. her lower levels down to the sea. In ihe matter of moisture 
or rainfall, she offers an equally wide range, from the world’s 
highest record of 480 inches at Cherapunji to less than 
3 inches per annum in parts of Sind and Rajputaua. 
These wide varieties of ebmate again have produced corre¬ 
sponding varieties of products. According to Hooker, the 
flora of India is more vained than that of any other country 
of equal area in the eastern hemisphere, if not in the globe. 
According to Blandford, the variety of fauna in India far 
surpasses that of Europe, altliougli Europe is about twice 
the size of India. Indeed, as Lilly puts it, the products of 
India include everything needed for the service of man. 
India is thus endowed by Nature with a singular capacity for 
economic sel£-sufSoiency and independence which it is left to 
Han to realize. 

(b) Social: Peoples, Languages, and Religions. The 

immensity of the population of India, making up a fifth of 
mankind, embraces the widest variety in cultui-e and social 
life. Here meet all the three primary ethnological types of 
mankind, the Caucasian or white tjije, with its subdivisions 
of blonde and dark, the Mongolian or yellow type, and the 
Ethiopian or black typo (in the Andamans). These broad 
divisions include cthnographically the following physical 
t 3 ^es, most of which were fimt suggested by Sir Herbert 
Risley in the Census Beport for 1901: 

(1) The pre-Dravidian aboriginal type, marked by short 
staturejTtroad(platyrhine) nose, and other olmraeteriatdiM 
already discussed and demonstrated in the various jungle- 
tribes of India. 
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(2) The Dravidian type, metked by short stature, dark 
complexion, plentiful hair, long head, and broad nose; 
found practically all over the region lying to the south of the 
U.P. and east of longitude 76“ B. 

(3) The Tndo-Aryan type fotuid in Kashmir, the Panjab, 
and Hajputana, marked by tall stature, fair complexion, 
plentiful hair on face, long head, and narrow and prominent 
nose. 

(4) The Turka-Irdnian type found in the N.'W. Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan, and the regions to the west of the Indus, 
characterized by “ stature above mean, complexion fair, head 
broad, nose very long though narrow “ The Indus is thus 
tlie ethnographical boundary between the Turko-Iranian and 
Indo-Aryan types, as it is the political boundary between Iran 
and India” [<7/77, p. 44], 

(5) The Scyilio-Dravidian type found in Sind east of the 
Indus, Gujarat, and western India, marked out from the 
Turko-Irfinian type by " a lower stature, greater length of 
head, a shorter nose ”, and the like. Its name assumes that 
the foreign broad-headed element of the type was due to tlie 
Sakas (Scythians) who ruled in western India between o. a.d.i 
120-380. But the Sakas, as their history shows, could not have 
affected the indigenous race when they themselves, instead of 
affecting its culture, became gradually Hinduizcd. The foreign 
element must have come from the broad-headed Alpine race of 
western Asia, including Iran, which found its way into western 
India, like the Dravidians, ages before the way of migration 
was blocked by desiccation. 

(6) The Iryo-’DravidMm or Hindustani type of east Panjab, 
U.P., and Bihar, with head form long, complexion ranging 
from brown to black, and nose from medium to broad, stature 
below the average, 5 ft. 3 in.i to 5 ft. 6 in It is traced to 
the mixture of the Indo-Aryans with the Dravidians 
whom they conquered. It first appears as a separate type 
about the longitude of Sirhind. The Rigveda also 
shows that Aryan colonization did not extend in its 
time beyond Sirhind, the valley of the Sarasvat^ The 
Sigveda is associated with the country of the seven rivers 
{Sopt<amd'hm}a^ [viai, 24, 27]). Later Vedie Literature 
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of the Brdlmams and Upanishads is associated with the more 
easterly region between the Jnmna and the Ganges and up to 
Mathura District, called Brahmarahidesa, which included 
Euriil'shetra, the land on which the fate of India has been 
determined from the days of the Stahabhurata to those of the 
battles of Panipat. The evidence of Literature thus supports 
that of Ethnology in regard to the boundary between the two 
physical types following naturally tlia line of division between 
two phases and periods of history, that of Indo-Aryan tribal 
migration succeeded by that of Indo-Aryan colonization, a 
much slower process involving conquests^ and fusion of races 
and cultures. 

(7) The Mongoloid tj^e in Burma, Assam, and the sub- 
Himalayan tract comprising Bhutan, Nepal, and fringes of 
the U.P., Punjab, and Kashmir, marked by “broad head, dark, 
yellowish complexion, scanty hair on face, short stature, flat 
face, and oblique eyelids.” This type is due to Mongolimi 
invasions from Tibet and Cluna. 

(8) The Bengali type in Bengal and Orissa, marked by 
“ broad head, dark complexion, plentiful hair, on face, medium 
stature, eind medium nose with a tendency to broad”. Bisley 
termed this type as Mongolo-Dravidian, as he thought it was 
a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements. It has bfieu 
already shown that it is really the brachy-cephalic Alpine 
type. The line of division between Bengal and Bihar is both 
political and ethnographical, and is also indicated in literature. 
In the AtJmrvaveda^ for instance, the Magadhas and the 
Aiigas are mentioned as peoples outside the pale of Aryan 
civilization, while the Satapatha Brahmana has a legend telL 
ing of tlie spread of Brahmanism from the west eastwards up 
to Videha or Tirhut. 

This ethnological variety is, however, accompanied by a 
wider variety of languages in India. The Cenaua Report for 
i 1931 counts the living languages of India to be as many as ^ 
I 225, representing between them four of the great families { 

’ Xke Bigveda meations only onoe [vii, 18, 19] the Jumna in a manner 
ditowing that a battle was won on Ita banka. But the region between, the 
Upper Jinnna and Ganges was ocoopied later as a result ox oonquests indl- 
eated in. G^e Sata-pafho Sraknwm [niii, 6, a, ll-U] the trinm.pbs e^ebratedl 
by Bharata Banhshanti after his victories on the Jmuna and (ianfsih 
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of htiman speech, viz, the Au&trie, the Tibeto-Ghincse, the 
Dravidian, and the Indo-European. The Dravidian 
languages are stabilized in the soulh in Telugu and Tamil, 
Kanarese, and MSlayalam, each with a great literature. 
Beyond them in the north, Indo-Aryan holds its sway, 
driving before it the spoken languages which have not yet 
been stabilized and stereotyped by literature. The present 
distribution o£ Indo-Aryan languages follows lines adumbrated 
in old Sanskrit texts. The Satapatha Brdhmam [iii, 2, 
3, 15] locates the home of speech, i.e. Indo-Aryan, in the 
land of the Kuru-PafiehSlas from which it spread in different 
directions. Later, Manu locates the home of Indo-Aryan 
culture in what he calls Aryavarta, i.e. the region between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea, witli BrahmarsJiideia, the land of the 
Kurus and Panchalas, Matsyas and Surasenas, still leading 
in that culture and supplying its teachers [ii, 22]. So, in 
modern times, we find the central region of Midland languages 
represented by western Hindi, with an Inner Band of 
languages like Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati on the west, 
Pahftri on the north, and Eastern Hindi on the east, and an 
Outer Band comprising Kashmiri, LahndS, Sindhi, and 
Kaohchhi on the west, Marathi on the south-west, and 
BihSri, Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya on the east. It is 
as if we are following the spread of Indo-Aryan culture from 
BrahmarshideiSa corresponding to the Midland linguistic 
area along the course of Jumna-Ganges through Kosala to 
Videha and Vapga, embracing the areas of the Inner and 
Outer Bands of languages. 

The linguistie relations between Brahmarshidefia and the 
earlier Aryan settlements in the land of the Seven Rivers 
must have been affected by the invasions of the Persians 
(Aelnemeinids) in the sixth century bJc. from Bactria as Uieir 
base. The result of this contact between Iranians and Indo- 
Aiyans was the rise of a group of mixed languages called 
PUaoha languages, still containing many archaic Vedic 
words, and spoken in the districts about the Kabul (KubM) 
and Swit {Sm&stu) rivers referred, to in the Eigveda. 
Beyond the PiSlioha languages and the Outer Indo-Aryan 
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Band on the west are Iranian languages like Pa^Mo and 
Baloch.^ 

India also presents the largest diversity in its religions 
aspect. Here are to be found all the world-religions. 
Hinduism alone is the religion of about 290 millions of people, 
of two-thirds of the people of India, of one-half of the total 
population of Bi-itish India, and of one-eighth of that of the 
globe. A religion that suits so many millions must be very 
catholic and cosmopolitan in its principles. By the synthetic 
coimprchensiveness and universality of its .system; the 
protean form of its mythologj-, its ceremonies and its 
ordinances, it has become the common religion of peoples 
differing widely in race, language, and political and soeihl 
traditions and interests. Islam counts as its followers nearly 
90 millions of people distributed through the different Pro¬ 
vinces of India in different proportions to their total popula¬ 
tions, forming majorities in the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Panjab, Sind, and Bengal, and minorities elsewhere. Then 
there are Buddhdsts numbering over 12 millions, Christians 
over 6 millions, Silihs over 4 millions, Jains over 1 million, 
and a lac of Parsis. India also presents human evolution in 
all its states and stages from the lowest to the highest. .She 
may he described as a museu m of cnlte and creeds, cu stoms 
and''' faiths and tongues, racial types and socia l 

^stem's", but it is a museum not of dead things and materi al 
objects, but of living conmunittM and spiritual sj^teim, cad i 
evolving along ite own'Eh^ 

"Unity. The “character of India as a single country is 
thus easily missed and lost in her continental extent and 
diversity. The whole is too large to be grasped as a unit 
and is realized only in parts. It is just like the blind man 
seeing the elephant in the old adage, each taking one of its 
limbs he could feel by his touch for the whole animal. Or 
we are reminded of the story in one of the 'UfOMshads of 
the quarrel for supremacy among the different members of 

man’s bodily organism, not realizing the common life by 

♦ 


^See Chapter H of (kmitUge Sistory of India, Vol. I, upon which 1 have 
tMiy drawn. 
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which each is sustained. It is difficult, indeed, to discover the 
One in the Many, the Individual in the Aggregate, the Simple 
in the Composite. Mere variety is, however, no proof against 
unity. It is, on the contrary, a sign of vitality, richness, and 
strength. 

^ The geographical unity of India is, however, patent on the 
I map showing'KowTEfi'country is sharply separated from the 
rest of the world by almost inviolable boundaries, very unlike 
the disputed frontiers artificially settled between most of the 
countries of continental Europe. 

And yet the question remains; How far is this fundamental 
unity of India realized by her people or exemplified in her 
history? Nature’s gifts are of no consequence unless they arc 
harnessed to the service of Man who must know how to explore, 
exploit, and take advantage of them. 

The first condition of the progress of a people in political 
life and civilization is its possession of a fixed and definite 
piece of territory which it can call and servo as its own 
mother country. A people that has not found a home for 
itself but lives in unstable and unsettled conditions, in unrest 
and xmcertainty, lacks the conditions in which etilture and 
civilization can take their rise. The nomadic is one of the 
lowest stages of civilization. A great handicap to the 
political development of the Jews has been that they have 
not united to build up a fatherland for Ihenibelves. The 
country is to a nation what the body is to the individual. It 
is necessary for its sp]f-es{preasion. The malting of a nation 
no doubt, depends upon several unities, suc'h as those, of 
language, religion, government, common history and tradition, 
maimers, and customs. But all these are secondary factors 
which have their roots in a common life in a common 
country. 

The early progress of thp Indians in culture and civiliza¬ 
tion was owin^ to their first grasp of India as their common 
moth erland. Accordingly, they applied to the whole of 
Lidia the designation of Bh&raivarsha, The Pur&mS^ 
eipresidy define the Iterm BMratavarsha, as "the country 
that! lies north of the ocean (ie. the Indian Ocean) and 
south of the showy mountains (Himalayas), marked by seven 
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main chains ol moimtalns, viz. Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Snktimat, Riksha (motintaiiis of GGondM'ana), Vindhya, and 
Paripatra (w€.sleru Vindhyas up to the Aravallis); where 
divell the de-seendantH of the Bharatas, ndth the KirStas 
(barbariaiLs) living to it.«i east, the Yavanas I'loiiians or 
Greeks) to its west, and its ovm. population consisting of the_ 
Brahmanaji, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas, and .Afulras (i.e. the /• 
Hindtts)” [See "Wilson's Tish/i« Pvrana, ii, 127-9.] 

The modern name £u(lia for the eoiintry is not an indigenous 
appellation but a foreign import. India was known to 
foreigners in olden times by its river Siridhv, which the 
Persians pronounced as Hindu and the Greeks as Indos, 
dropping the hard aspirate. Bnt the name Shdratavarska 
is not a mere geographical expression like the term Indiuf. 

It has a historical significance, indicating the country of 
the Bharata.s, of Indo-Arj*an culture of which the Bharatas 
were the chief bearers. Once their country was settled, the 
Indo-Aryans built it up with all their devotion. It engaged 
their deepest .sentiments of love and service as expressed 
in tlieir literature. One of the commonest prayers for a 
Hindu requires him to recall and worship the image 
«£ his mother country as tlie land of seven sacred rivers, the 
Gahga, YamunfL, God&vari, Sarasvatl, Nannadk, Sindhu, 
and Kavcii, which between them cover its entire area. 
Another prayer calls up its image as the land of seven sacred 
cities, AyodliyS, llatliurS, Maya (modern Hardwar), 
KaSi, Kauchi, (Coujeevirain), Avantika (Djjam), Dvaravati 
(Dwarka),' representing importatit regions of India. 
The spirit of these prayers is further sustained by the 
pecular Hindu institution of pilgrimage. It expects the 
Hindu to visit in his life the holy places associated with his 
faitlu Kaeli of the principal Hindu faiths or sects has its 
own list of holy places, Vaislnjava. Saiva, or Sakta, and 
these arc distributed throughout the length and breadth of 
India and not confined to a single Province. Thus the 
different seels are at one in enjoining upon their respective 
votaries a pilgrimage to the different and. distant parts of 
India and thereby fostering in them, a live sense of what 
constitute their common mother country. In the same 

8 
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spirit, Sankara established his four Mathas (religious schools) 
at the four extreme points of the country, viz, Jyotirmatha 
ill the north (near Badri-Kedar on the Himalayas), Sarada- 
nialha at Dwarka in the west, Govardhaua-matha at Pur,i in 
the east, and 8rihgeri-matha in Mysore. Sectarianism is thus 
an aid to nationalism in Hindu culture. In some of the sacred 
texts like the BMgamta Purana, or Manu-SmnU are 
foxmd passages of patriotic fervour describing Bharatavarsha 
as the land fashioned by the gods themselves (devanirmitam 
sthavani) who even wish to be born in it as heaven on earth 
for the spiritual stimulus of its environment, and above these 
is tlic culminating utterance—" ^Mother and Mother-Country 
are greater than Heaven!” (Jamni jamnahhumiScha 
svavgadapi gariyasi). 

AU. these prayers and passages show that the Hindu has 
lelevated patriotism into a religion. In the words of a distin¬ 
guished British critic,” the Hindu regards India not only 
as a political unit naturally the subject of one sovereignty— 
whoever holds that sovereignty, whether British, Maho- 
medan, or Hindu-—but as the outward embodiment, as the 
temple—^nay, even as the goddess mother—of his spiritual 
culture... He made India the symbol of his culture; he 
filled it with his .soul. In bis consciousness, it was his 
gi'eater self,” 

But besides religion, the political experiences of the 
ancient Hindus also aided them in their conception of the 
mother country. The unity of a country is easily grasped 
when it is controlled by a single political authority. The 
ancient Hindus were familiar with the ideal and institution 
of paramount sovereignty from very early times. It is 
indicated by such significant Vedie words as Bkardt, 
Samrat, Rajadhiraja, or SdrvahJtmma, and such Vedic 
eercanonios as the RdjasHya, VSjapeya, or ASvamedha, 
which were prescribed for ^jerformance by a king who by 
his digvijaya or conquests made himself the king of kings. 
Some of the Vedie works and later texts like the MahabMraia 

^ritiah ex-Prinie Munster, the Late J. Sams&y MacDonald, in. lua 
Introauetioa to the •wiitere wok, Xhe PmikmmtvZ Uvity of India 
Iijongmanq, London]. 
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OT the Puranas contain even lists of such great kings or 
emperors. And apart from these prehi.storie emperors, 
there have been several such emperors in historical times, 
such as Chandra Gupta Manrya, A.soka, Samudra Gupta, 
Harsha, Mihira Bhoja, and, in. later times, Akbar and 
Aurangzib. Some even performed the horse-sacrifice in 
declaration of their paramount sovereigntj', sueh as 
Pushyamitra, Saniudra Gupta, Kuinara Gupta I, Adityasena 
and Pulakasin I. Thus the institution of paramount- 
sovereignty has had a long history in India. Its conception 
was quite consistent with the ideals set in their sacred works 
for kings who were encouraged to cherish as quite legitimate 
and laudable the ambition, which became them as Kshatriyas, 
of Kjctending the area of their anthoritly up to the limits of 
their mother-country. 

The unity of the country also manifests itself in 
the impress of a distinctive culture stamped upon it. That 
culture has been developed by its predominant people, 
Ihe Hindus, numbering nearly 290 millons. The Persians 
had already defined India as the land of the Hindus, 
Hindusthan^ Indeed, “ India and Hinduism are organically 
related as body and soul ” [J. Ramsay MacDonald already 
cited]. Hinduism has imparted to the whole of India a 
strong and stable cultural unity that has through the ages 
stood the shocks of political revolutions, being preserved 
in its own peculiar system of social self-government 
functioning apart from, and offering but few points 
of contact with, the State, indigenous or foreign. India fe 
pi'edominantly a land of villages, and these villages were 
recognized as self-governing republics, with a complete 
apparatus of local institutions for the conservation of 
indigenous culture, imaffected by political changes at 
the top or in the central government. “ What am - the 
eharacteristie features of thm in^ g^ogs.. IiidiaBu»caJtoe 
called Hinduism ^ These indicated in the indigenous 
definition of Hinduism as Va ry/lSrama-dM rma, thft,_je]igion 
npftw the two-fold divisio n of Faraas (cMtes) 
JLSramas (stages of life), the most distinguishing 
uiSfjTng feature "S**i81liaaism. In its origin, us seen in 
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Vedic literature, it rested on the division o£ society into 
four castes or self-contained social groups, the Brahmana, 
file Kshatriya, the VaiSya, and the fSudra. These in course 
of time became subdivided into any number o£ sub-castes. 
Now the Hindiw all over India are divided into hundreds 
ot castes and sub-castes. The principle of the caste-system, 
Avliic h is a n outstan ding ^neculTniMiv of I ndia, is much 
n^isu nderstoo d. It chiefly concerns one’s private, "domestic, 
uniT rel^mus life, "and—not" puBIie ^Iife7"’Tt only mterdicts 
marriage between different castes (mainly on grounds of 
eugenics) and iuterdining, especially eating from the same 
plate or eating the food that has been contaminated by 
another’s touch. Eating is recommended as the individual’s 
private act, an act of prayer to God, "the Giver of our daily 
bread.’’ But the division into eastes is only a part of the 
Hindu system. The other part is the division of the 
individual’s life into well-defined stages or A^ramas through 
which it should pass in its normal course. These Mramas 
are those of (1) the Srahmachdrl or the student, (2) the 
Orihastka or the householder, (3) the Vdnaprastha or the 
hermit, and (b) the Sannyasi or the ascetic absorbed in 
contemplation. The third stage of life should begin at 
fifty, when a householder should retire from the world and 
family life and devote himself to wider and higher interests of 
life and to tlie service of others. The last stage of life is 
meant as preparation for its end tlirough the severing of all 
possible earthly ties. As has been already pointed out, 
Hinduism in its external social aspect is thus made up of two 
limbs, the caste-system and the d^rama-system. Unfortunately, 
(more emphasis has come to be laid on the caste than on the 
Mrama, Caste divides, and that on the basis of birth. But 
the airama system unites, binding all eastes in its common 
rules to lead life along a regulated course of development by 
natural stages. 

The vehicle of this Hindu culture is Sanskrit. The 
unifying influence of Sanskiut can hardly be overstated. 
This has been well pointed out by Monier Williams 
[Swdmsm, pj 13]: “India, though it has more than five 
hundred spoken dialects, has only one sacred language, 
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I ind only one sacred literature, accepted and revered by all 
idherenis of Hinduism alike, however diverse in race, dialect, 
•ank, and creed. That language is Sanskrit and that literature 
js Sanski’it literature—^the only repository of the Veda or 
‘knowledge’ in its widest sense; the only vehicle of Hindu 
tlieology, philo.sophy, law, and mythology; the only mirror in 
whieli all the creeds, opinions, customs, and usages of the 
Hindus are faithfully reflected; and (if we may be allow'ed a 
fourth metaphor) the only quarry whence the requisite mate¬ 
rials may be obtained for improving the vemaeulans or for 
expressing important religious and scientific ideas.” 

This distinctive Indian culture in course of time so 

far unified the country that the country and the culture came 
to be identified and became synonymous terms. The 
country was the culture and the culture the country, the 
kingdom of the sp^t, transcending territorial limits. Since 
its introduction to India at the time of the Bigveda, this Indo- 
Aryan culture gradually spread through the ages in 

ever-widening circles and regions known successively as 

8apta~8indhu, Brahmurshideia, Brahmavarta, Madkyadesa, 
A-ryavarta, Jambiidvipa, or BMratvarsha^ till in its aboxmding 
vitality it ultimately travelled beyond the limits of India to 
other lands and built up a Greater India beyond her boundaries 
across the seas. Indian thought and institutions are to this 
day traced in literature, monuments, folk-lore, tradition, 

manners and customs still extant in countries like 
Siam and Cambodia on the mainland, and in the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Bali, and Borneo, as a result of the 
work of Indian colonists. Some of these countries have even 
received their religion from India: Tibet, Nepal, Cliina, follow¬ 
ing MaMyam Buddhism, and Burma, Ceylon, Siam, and 
Cambodia adopting IlindySna Buddhism. Colonization springs 
from an active and aggressive nationalism fed by the 
consciousness of a common mother country and of its distinctive 
eultrxro. 

Effects on History- In spite of this fundamental 
xtniLy of India, the vastness of its size, and the variety of its 
physdeal features and social conditions produced their* own 
natural consequences to its history and poUtieal develop¬ 
ment. It has been always difficult to organize the whole 
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of India as a unit and have it governed from one centre under 
a common sovereign or political authority. The result has 
been that what may be strictly called Indian History as an 
organic whole or a unified development, like English 
History, or the history of Prance, has been rarely 
achieved. More often the history of India has resolved 
.itself into a number of subsidiary, subordinate, and 
unconnected histories, without continuing as a common history 
for the whole of India. Instead of developing from one 
centre under a common direction, it has developed 
very often from different, and even mutually independent 
centres, losing its unity in the vaiuety of separate and local 
histories of different peoples and regions, evolving along their 
own independent lines, and offering but few points of contact 
or agreement, and more of eonfliet between them. Thus the 
political history of India has to be often traced and studied 
in. parts and fragments, in interruptions and isolated restora¬ 
tions, and in many missing links. It has been shaped 

through the ages by so many different i«ople3 and govern¬ 
ments such as Maurya, Kushgn, Andhra, Gupta, or Gurjara, 
for the north, and Pallava, Chalukya, or Ohola in the 

south, or Muslim, Maratha, Siikli, and British in later 

time.s, functioning from different and changing centres 

like Pataliputra, Purushapura, Paithan, Nasik, Ujjain, 
Kanauj, Badami, Kanchi, Kalyan, and Tanjore; or 
Delhi, Poona, Lahore, and Calcutta, the headquarters of 
different political authorities in different epochs oJi Indian 
History, It was only once in Hindu India that the whole of 
India had a common history under the control of a common 
government, the Maurya empii’o under Asoka who made his 
authority felt all over the country, and even Afghanistan and 
"^Baluchistan upto Persia as parts of an extended India, of 
which he became the paramount sovereign. 

It must, however, be noted that, apart from its size, the 
conditions of ancient times, the difficulties of communication 
in the pre-mechanical ages, which have now yielded to the 
power derived from eoal, electricity, or oil, did not permit 
the establishment of a large empire or a centraUzed 
administration. A goyemiuent to be effective, to get its 
antlsority habitually (obeyed in tlie different and distant 
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parts of & large area, had to be very much decentraliaed, 
giving full scope to local self-government. Thus there was 
inevitably more of local life and history throwing into back¬ 
ground the general life and history of India. Indian history 
thus becomes a mere collection of local and diiseonnected 
histories and but seldom the record of one common political 
development affecting India as a whole. 

The effects of this physical immensity of India have left 
indelible marks on its history and are still to be seen in spite 
of modern facilities of communication abridging so much 
both space and time. The M'hole of India still lacks 
a common government. A large part of it, almost a third, 
is divided up into a number of what are known as the Indian 
States, the relies of a political system marked by the 
growth of local history at the expense of a unified 
one for the whole country. At present the number of these 
sepai-ate States exceeds six himdred. As regards British 
India, it is no doubt under a common government, a imitary 
State, but the needs of efficient and effective government of 
an extensive territory marked by a wide variety of soctial 
conditions have called for a nximber of local administrations 
or Provinces w'hich equal some of the countries of Europe 
in size. The whole of India, the Greater India of 
two parts, Britirii and Indian, renrains to be unified in a 
comprehensive federation wlueh should mark the next-stage 
in her political evolution. 

It is, however, to be noted tlmt behind this diversity of 
local history there has always been in the background a 
kind of an aU-India history wliich is from the nature of 
the case not political, but cultural in its character, the history 
of thought which transcends local limits and adminis- 
trativo boundaries. The whole of India bears the 
impress of certain common movements of thought and life, 
resulting in the development of certain common ideals and 
institutions which distingush tlic evilization of India from 
all other civilizations of the world, and marks it out “ as a 
imit in the history of the social, religious, and ihtteUectual 
development of mankind?’ [V. A.' Smith’s Ewln Nistory of 
India, 4th ed., p. 5], 
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THE AHYANS IN INDIA: KIGVBDIC; CIVILIZATION 

Rigveda on Aryan Origins. ^Tlic history of India is 
generally talten to be the historj- of the Aryans in India. 
It thiis begins with the advent of the Aryans to India. Its 
earliest source is the work known as the Rigveda-SamhitC, { 
which is the earliest work not onl.v of the Indo-Aryans, butj 
of the entire Aryan race. The work tlms throws light not 
only on the beginnings of Arj'an history in In'dia, but on 
Aiyau histox’y elsewhere, on prehistoric phases of language 
(such as inflexion, accent, and metre), of religion, and of 
civilization in general. 

Common Aryan Language and Home. Linguists have j 
found tliat the langitage of the Rigveda shows its affinity in/ 
forms of grammai' and roots of verbs to I’eraian, Greek, Latitu 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Siavonie, as if they are descendants of ‘fi 
conunon ancestor. They have in common words expressive of 
primary relationship or exporionea in life such as those for 
father, mother, son, daughter, God, heart and tears, axe and 
free, dog and cow; e.g. Sanskrit Maiar, Latin Malar, Englisl; 
Mother; Sanski'it S'dnu, Lithuaniait SUnv., old High Gormai; 
Su-m, English Son. 

This linguistic evidence is evidentie of some important 
primitive history. Tlie languages thus related point to 
their conunon origin from a common language spoken in a 
common home by tlie ancestors of their present speakers. The 
.spoaIwv.s of 'these languages became separate peoples migrating 
from their oiiginal common home, but their ancestors wore 
one Aryan people whom we may call the Wires after the 
word Wiros for men occurring in the majority of the language.s 
in question. 

The question is, Where ivas this original Ai*yan homo, 
the coiuitry of the Wiros? It can only be inferred from 
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eerlain data found in these Indo-European oi* ludo- 
tiermaiiic languages. Firstly, the Wiroa did not live in an 
island or even near the sfa, for which they liad no word, 
►Secondly, they lived in a temperate climate, knowing the 
oak. the beech, the willow, and some coniferous trees. 
Thirdly, they were a settled people, growing corn with the 
care of months, domesticating animals like the ox and cow, 
sheep and horse, dog and pig, but not the ass, or camel, or 
elephant. The horse and the cow, again, point to diverse 
conditions. The horse is a native of the open plain with its 
foal following the mother in her wanderings. But the cow' 
must keep clo.se to its calf in its grazings?. Thus the original 
Aryan home mnst have had a combination of pastoral and 
agricultural conditions, horse-breeding steppes and high 
ground for pasturing of sheep. 

According to Dr. P. Giles [Cambridge History 0 / India 
Vol. 1, chap, iii], these data for flora and fauna sliould rale 
out the folloAving places suggested for the common Aryan 
home; (1) India, (2) the Pamirs, a notoriously inhospitable 
region for early setlloment, (3) the northern plains of %tro^o 
w'hich in early times were too densely forested, (4) the southern 
steppes of Kussia, or (5) the Arctic^rpjgiqns. He would suggest 
for it the region in Europe now comprising Huugary, Austria, 
and Bohemia. 

^^^leyasn Migrations. The Aryans who migrated from this 
“^dginal homo towards the east (with whom Indian history 
is concerned) in search of fresh fields and pastures new 
must have follow'ed the easy rout© along the Danube to 
■\Vallachia and farther south towards the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. Crossing these and the Plateavi of Asia Minor, 
they must have struck tlie upper waters of the Euplmates and 
Tigris, avoiding the region between them as the then seat of 
a powerful civilization, before they reached Persia by the 
route between Tabriz and Tehran, or proceeded farther to¬ 
wards Mashad, Herat, and Bactria., 

K Similarity between Rigveda and Avesta. In this region 
lived those Aryans who wera the ancestors of the 
Indians and Iranians. Accordingly, their respective religious 
books, the Bigveda and the Avesta, show closer afflnity in 
9 
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language and thought than with Greek, Latin, or other Indo- 
Germanic works. “ Not only single words and phrases but 
even whole stanzas may bo transliterated from the dialect of 
India into the dialects of Iran without change of voekbulary 
or construction ” [i&jd., p. 74]. This may be illustrated by 
the following examples:— 


1, SXAKZA 

Ave^tau 

Tat tln\5 
pei'sa CIS 
inui voeba 
Abura 

T^edio Jiqtiualent 
Tat tvg 
pricbebha 
riju ma 
meb Asura 

Ta Chit 

Mazda 

vainii 

auyaclia 

vidye 

Tt Chit 
luedhiebtlia 

Vasbmi 

anyachg 

vide 

2 . 

Aveilan 

Indxa- 

Vayu 

Uatbra 

Ngonlmilhya 

Verethiaghna 

Gops 

Vedio 

Indra 

Vgyu 

MStra 

Kgaalya 

Vritragliua 


It will thus be seen that the ancestors of the Hindus and 
the Persians had lived longer together than their other Aryan 
kinsmen who had migrated towards the west. They were 
probably the last to leave the original Aryan home because 
their language carried off the largest share of the coiumou 
Aryan inheritance as traced in roots, grammar, words, m 3 rtlis, 
and legends. 

Age of Rigveda: Foreign and Indian evidence. The 

question now is, What was the probable age oF these momen¬ 
tous migrations? Au unexpected light comes from a source 
outside India. Some inscriptions of about 1400 B.c. discovered 
at Boghaz-Koi in Asia JiHnor recording contracts concluded 
between the king of the Hittifes and the king of Mitani 
mention some gods as protectors 'of these contracts, whose 
names are thus given:— 

‘‘ilani Mi4t-ra ag-§i-il (ilSni) U-ru-w-na-afi-gi-il (ilu) 
3h-dac (ilsni) Na-Sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) n-na..-." The names 
are eouddered to correspond to the names of the Bigvedic 
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gods, Mitra, Varu^a, Indra, and the two Nasatya.v As these 
gods are also known to Avesta, some scholars think they were 
the common gods of the undivided Aryan people prior to 
their separation as Indians and Iranians. Bnt tlie spelling 
of Iho names in the Mesopotamian inseription points 
clearly to their Eigvedio origin. In that case, we must 
assume that the Rigveda and its culture must have established 
themselves in India much 'earlier than 1400 b.o. to have 
been able to influence the culture of Asia Minor at that 
time. 

P Mlhe same time as the Boghaz-Koi inscriptions are the 
Pits letters from Tel el-Amama in which .some Mitani 
uees are mentioned with names of Sanskrit form, such as 
Artalama, Tnsratta, and Suttarma. Some of the princes 
of the Kassite.s, too, who ruled over Babylonia between 
c. 1746-1180 B.C., also boar Sanskritie names like 'Shurins 
(Sftrya), Maryiq^YeAia Marutas), etc. In the library of 
Assurbanipal 700 b<o. wa,s found a list of deities 

worshipped m .Assy^j^ which includes the name Assara- 
Mazas equivale^ to ^westan chief god, Ahnra-Mazda, 
though the form Assam is nearer Sanskrit Asura than 
Avestan Ahvra^ 

The some antiquity of the Aryan migration to India 
and of the Rigveda is pointed to by Indian litei'ary evidence. 
If Buddhism rose in India in c. 600 b.o.^ the Brahminieal 
literature and culture it prtsupposcs must be of earlier 
age. We have to allow for adequate time for the growth 
of such different types of Brahminieal literature as 
the Sutras, the Ara^yakas, the Upanishads, the BrEhmapas, 
the four Vedie SamhitSs preceded by the original material 
which was later edited in the Rigveda SambitE. On a modest 
computation, we should come to 2500 b,o. as the time of the 
Rigveda. 

" The Rigveda reveals an advanced Civiliasation. The 

Rigveda itself, however, does not contain a single allusion 
to these migrations. It points to a settled people, an 
organized society, and a fuU-grown civilization. Aoeordfeg- 
to the orthodox Hindu view, th e Ri gveda _ shows not 
the ea rhr stre ak o r dawn_of_Indian qultgre but rathpr its 
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1 !?emtb. It is like Minerva born in panoply. The Rigveda 
/ is the root of the entire tree o£ Hindu Thought with 
its ramification.'! into so many sects, schools of philosophy, 
and systems of worship. It is still the only acknowledged 
soui’ce of prayer-s like the G.iyatrl mmvtram which is uttered 
verbatim to this day by millions of Hindus believing in the 
mystical potency of every accent, syllable, and word it contains, 
and forbidding its replacement by any other human 
composition. 

Rigvedic India: Its rivers, scenery, and peoples. ^Ye 

see in the Rigveda the Aryans already in possession 
of a wide extent of territory in which they worked out their 
destiny and culture. The limits of Rigvedic India arc 
indicated by certain geograiihical details fonnd in the 
Rigveda. On the west are mentioned the rivens Kubha 
(Kabnl), Krumu (Kurruin), Cromati (Gomal), Suv5slu 
(Swat), pointing to the Indian occupation of Afghanistan 
in Uiose days. Next are mentioned the five rivers of the 
Panjab—Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jheelum), Aaikni (Chenab), 
Pantshni (Irfivati or Ravi), Vip5§ (Boas), as also Sutudri 
(Satlej) and Sarasvati (Sarstlti). The Yamuna and the 
Qanga are also mentioned. A part of the Rigveda, the 
hymns to Ushas, recalls the splendours of dawn in the 
Panjab, but a largej- part refers to the strife of the elements, 
thunder and lightning, rain bursting from the clouds, and 
mountains, which are not seen ixi the Panjab, but in the region 
called Brahmavarta watered by the Sarasvati, the 
Drishadvati and the Apaya, where the bulk of the Rigveda 
must have been composed. 

The whole of this territory was divided up among a number 
of Vedlc peoples, the more impoi'tant of which are named as 
the GandhSrls (noted for their woollen industry), the 
Mlijavants (on the south bank of the KubhS), the Anus, 
Druhyus, and TurvaSas (along the course of the Parushpi), 
the Ptirus and the Bharatas of MadbyadeSa, 

political evolution: Battle of Ten Kings, The 
process of political unification of Rigvedic India was already ^ 
in fall swing. The Rigveda telle of the Battle of Ton Kings, 
DSiu-r&j^ [vii; 38, 2, 6 j 83, 8J, against SudSs, King of the 
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Bharatas, which was a contest for supremacy between the 
peoples of the earlier settlements of the north-west and of 
the later ones of Brahmilvarta. It appears that the whole 
of Rigvedic India including the non-Aryan peoples was 
involved in this great Vedic war. There were five peoples 
to the west of the Indus, the Alinas (of modern Kaflristan), 
the Pakthas (recalling Afghan Pakhthun), the BhaUnases 
(probably of the Bolan Pass), the §ivas (from the 
Indus') and the A^ishanins. There were also the five peoples of 
the interior, viz. the Anus, the Drnhjms, the Turvasas, the 
Yadus, and the Ptirus. The Coalitioji also comprised three 
eastern peoples on the YaniunS, who are lielieved to have been 
non-Aryans, viz. the Ajas, Sigrus, and Yakshus, led by their 
leader Bheda. Anotlier non-Aryan king in the Coalition wa.s 
fiiinyu. Other Aryan Idngs mentioned were Kavasha, 
aambara, and the two Vaikarpas who themselves brought 
into the Coalition their following of twenty-one peoples. 
The Rishis as Purohitas or royal preceptors figure as leaders 
in this war. A^Svamitra wa.s leading tlie Coalition against 
S;idas who wa.s following Vasishthai The Anus were led by 
the Bhpigus. The victory of Sndas established his overlordship 
in Rigvedic India. 

Among other Rigvedic ipeoples of importance, along with 
the Bharatas, may be mentioned the Purus who with the 
Bharatas became later merged in the Kurus, the Krivis allied 
to them, and the Srinjayas. 

This struggle for supremacy among the different Aryan 
peoples was a part of the evolutionary process tending towards 
the formation of larger poliUeal aggregates and the unification 
of Rigvedic India under a paramount sovereign or overlord. 
A no less important part of tliat process was the achieve¬ 
ment of Aryan supremacy over the aboriginal peoples, the 
non-Aryans, Glimpses of this fundamental conflict between 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan are amply given in 
the Rigveda. The causes of the conflict were both 
cultural and political. 

The tum-Atyan in Rigveda. The Rigveda calls the non- 
Aryou as DSsa, Dasyu, or Asura. Individual non-Aryan 
chiefs are named, such as lUbisa, Dhoni, Chumurf, Pipru, 
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Vaxchin, and Sambara, and non-Aryan peoples, the ‘jSimyns, 
Kikatas, Ajas, Yaltshus, and Sigrus already referred 1o, In 
liig^'eda, i, 133, 4, there is a reference to rnddy PisSehas and 
Erdohasas uttering fearful yells in battle. 

The distinction between the Aryan and the non-Aryan is 
also defined. It is both physical and eullm*al. The non- 
Aryan is dark-skinned as well as noseless {aiiasa) or smib- 
nosed (like the Drovidian). He is (1) of hostile speech 
{mridhravuk), i.e. speaking a language radically different 
from Vedic Sanskrit; (2) devoid of Vedio rituals {akarnum)-, 
(3) not worshipping tlic Vedic gods (adevat/u)', (4) devoid of 
devotion (abrahmnn); (!») non-sacrificing (ctyajvan)', (6) 
lawless {(ivrata)-, (7) follower of strange ordinances 
(ayiyavrata) i (8) a reviler of Vedic gods (devaplyu)', and (9) 
a phallus-worshipper (Sisnadevalt) ^ fvii, 21, 5; x, 99, 3J. 

The Aryans drove tlie non-Aryaiis to forests and mountain 
fastnesses or made them slaves. The daSi or female plave 

’ gome of theao epithets are also applied to Axyans, In Rv., vii, 83, 7, 
all tho ton kings and their allloa who were the enemies of Sudgs are hrandi^l 
'•non-snorifiesrs" (ayajya'OO'k) and in vii, 18, Ifl, as animdra, “not 
worshipping Indrtt.” In another passage, vii, 104. 14-—15, Bishi Vasishtha 
himself is condemned as "worshipping false gods” (^anritademh). From 
these data and the other fact that tho Coalition against Sudgs Included 
non-Aryan chiefs and peoples, Bai Bahadur B, P. Chanda oonclndea tlmt 
Blgvedic history is conoomed more with the civil wars among the Aryans 
or In dra-worshipping kings and clans than with the supposed wars between 
the Aryans and non-Aryans and that the age of the Bigveda was not one 
of migrations and conflict wdlh the aborigines but an age when the Aryn 
end tho Dam had already been leeonoiled to each other ns citizens of a 
common mother country. His further conclusions, which are controversial, 
are: (1) That the religion of the Eishis, worshippora of Indre, VaruoR, 
Agni, end other gods, was accepted by the kings and the people of the 
Indus Valloy whose culture and civilisation wore then in decline. (8) 
That the Vedic Kshatrlya olans like tlie Bharatas, Parus, Yadus, Turvaaas, 
Anus, Druhyus, and the like wore tho representatives of the indigenous 
chalcolitlflc population. (3) That there was a. fundamental cmtural 
difference between the Bishi or tlie Brghmau, and the Kshatrlya or other 
castes favonring human saoriflee, ammarana (custom of the Sedi), and otlier 
customs, contrary to Brahman usage. (4) That the diversity of castes 
was thus due to that of cultures. (S) Tlmt the contact between Vedism 
and tits indigenous religion of the Hidus Valley modifled both (al by 
making the onlt of yoya acceptable to Vedism, which formorly believed 
only in saedflee, and (h) by the retention df non-Vedic elements in popular 
religion. As to the cult of yoga, its indigunous origin is seen in oeitain 
stone siatuettsB discovered at Mohenjo-dwo sliowmg asoetSca with eyes 
half-shut in ooptemplation and flxed on the tip of the nose. These, 
according to tfr, Chknda, supply the missii^ links between the prehistoric 
Indus Valley iflviUzklnon and the later civilization of Indie, Buddhist, 
dsin, Or Iteahnuhleal [Hemoiir No, 4X of 4rBh, idwoey}. 
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is frequently refew-ed to in Vedie lilerainre. In the Rig\'eda, 
in its famous PurushasQkta describing the creation of the 
four castes out of the universal body of the Lord '{Virat- 
piirusha), the fourth caste is formed by the Sfldra, including 
the slaves. There was also inevitably at work a proee.ss of 
fusion between the Aryan and the non-Aryan by inter- 
maiTiago or by alliance. Instances of such alliance wore seen 
in the Battle of Ton Kings already described. Thus the Aryan 
had to face a thMe-fold mission in India, to conquer, to colonize, 
and to civilize. He had to subdue or to assimilate the abori¬ 
ginal clement. 

But the overthx'ow of the black skin was by no means an 
easy task for the Aryan. The non-Aryan of the Rigveda was 
fully fortified in the strongholds of his own civilization which 
was materially quite advanced. The Rigveda tells of his 
towns and forts (pura and durga [i, 41, 3]) made of iron 
{dyasi in ii, 58, 8) or stone {asmamayl in iv, 30, 20); of foils 
“broad" [prUhvl) and “wide” (iirvi in i, 380, 2) and 
“full of kino” (gomati in Aa., viii, 6, 23) ; to forts of 
hundred pillars {saiubhuji in Ra., i, 166, 8 ;i vii. 15, 14); and 
to autumnal (iSradi) forts as refuge against inundations. 

Remnants of this civilization are traced in the mins of 
cities unearthed at Harappa and Molienjo-daro already 
described. The principal non-Aryan opponents of the Aryan 
in the Rigveda are the PoaiiS, a mcrchaut-pcopio according to 
TTliska {NiruktA, vi, 27), who must have been the builders of 
this commercial civilization of the Indus Valley, of which 
many of the antiquities unearthed are coins and ai'ticles 
of conch-shell derived from sea-tradc. Thus the Aryans had 
to contend against an advanced civilization ui the Indus 
Valley’^ with its many cities wliieh they liad to reduce. 
Accordingly, their god, Indra, was called Purandara, ” Backer 
of cities. [RV; i, 103, 3]. 

"That the IMgveda knew of a civilization eadsting in the r^ou south 
of the Pan.jab is perhaps indicated by a soUlary passage, vi, 20,13 (repeated 
ia i, 17*, 0), in. which it is stated that Indra safely brought Turma sm 
Tadu over the aarmtdra or sea. This shows that while most of the Bigvedic 
peoples hailed from the north-Srest, the Yadus and Turvasas were 
nmnigrants from the south and considered worthy of admission to the 
society of the Aiyas Bahadnr B. P. Chanda in Miemair No. ^ of 

Arch, Bmey of Jnidkt.} •“***' 
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A select passages of the Bigveda will throw 

light oil tliis Aryan-noii-Aryan conflict. In i, 174; 7-8, the 
earth is described as the burial-grotind of the Ddsas; ili, 20, 
6-7 describes Indra storming to%vns and destroying the troops 
of the blaek Ddsas; iv, 16, 13, refei's to the slaughter of 
50,000 black-eomplexioned enemies on the battle-fleld, 
and iiv, 30, 21, to the slaughter of 30,000 Dasas; d,-, 53, 8, 
roJ’crs to the blockade of 100 cities of the non-Aryan 
Vangi’ida by Eijisvan iix his fight against the " dusky 
brood ” (IHsJmagai'hJidh). Many passages rcEer to the 
destruction of the forts of the D5sa Highlander Sainbara, of 
which the nujuher is given as 90 [i, 130, 7], 99 [ii, 19, 6j, 
and 100 [iS. 14, 6J. The Aryan prayer to Iiidi’a in x, 22, 8, 
sums up the situation thus: “ We arc .surrounded on all 
sides by Dasj-u tribes. They do not perform sacrifices ; they 
do not believe in anytliing; their rites are differoit; they 
are not men! 0 destroyer of foes 1 Kill them.’ Destroy the 
Dasa race!” 

ySocietyt Marriage and Family. Rigvedie society was 
well organized. Its unit was the faniily which was patriarchal. 
It was primarily monogamie. while polyandry was unkuowi. 
The husband was the master of the household with 
his wife as its mistress. Sexual morality was very high. Incest, 
or marriage between father and daughter or between brother 
and sister, was not permitted. Child marriage wiis also 
unknown, though usual in later times [x, 85, 21-21. Free¬ 
dom of choice in marriage was given [x, 27, 12]. Girls lived 
under the protection of their pai’enls, and, after their death, 
of tlieir brothers [ii, 17, 7, and iv, 5,‘ 5], 

Dowry at marriage was usual fi, 109, 2]. The iligvcdic 
Slnrriage Hymn,, x, 85, shows that the bride after marriage 
Avas conveyed from the house of her father to that of her 
husband and that in her now home she had an honoured 
place as mistress with authority over her aged fathoi’- 
in-law, mother-in-laAv, her husband’s brothers and sisters. It 
also shows that Vedie marriage was indissoluble by human 
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rftioit nnd lluif lJ»‘ iPiiidrj‘in*i«‘ «1 ;i v.'iUnv ii>^t ronleiij- 
plato'l, thint.i;h tlK'n* is a r(-lVmii'c jx, 4<'. til 1o tho 
inavritsl io Ihc l>i-utlii‘r i)]‘ 1n*r hiu-baixt who diod williout isMio. 
Thu wir- wii*. tile iiuslmnd's partner at rt‘li<>ious ceronuniich 
[viii, tUj. 

“ Inheritance. The Jatlier's projierl.v was iiilitriled hy his 
sun and not hy his ihiuftlitei', xinless she was the on!y issue 
[iii. J.U]. The The right of acloiition was rpeoRttizrsl [vii. 4, 7-K]. 
^Property. Tlio riulii of properly was known. It was 
alh'wed ill movable lliings like c-atlle, lior.ies. gold, ornaments, 
and sUues. It was also allowed in hmd whieh was divided 
into difiVi'eid fields earet’uUy nicasnred oft’, culled hsheira, 
witli strips of land between, them hold in eomiiion and ealled 
Unl)m ix, ad. fi* i. 110, .1; \>i, -2^, -1. X, 14‘2, 31. 

Economic Life: Pastui*e and Agriculture. Eeonontie life 
ee lit red routui the eallle. IliiiK and oxen served for plouKhing 
aiul diuwiiiii calls. Ilurses wen: used Lo draw the chariot 
and also for races. Other animals domtstieated were 
sheep, goals. Hose'S, ^and do|rs used for hunting, for guarding 
and Iraekiuff e.dtle, and for keeping watch at night 
jiv. lit, (i; viii, 2‘J, 2; vii, 3].. 

The eat tie grazed on pa.sttu'es ealled (roahlhi li, 3 ill, 4} 
under the herdsman, Oopala, armed tvith a gond [x, CO, 3}, 
who had to see that they did not fall Into Tfit.s, or break 
limbs, or wore not lost or stolen. There were forays for cattle, 
fjavisliti [i, 31, 2:Jl, The ears of enltle were marked for 
ownershi]! |vi. 2S. S’. 

The Rigreda a'aaelieil gitsnl t>» ngrietiHurr, 

(Krishi) whieh in the PmicJiovmm ISriVunum Ixvii, 1] 
disiingni.shes the Arya from the YrfifiiiJ, i.c. a FItndu outsUlo 
the pule of Bralimiaism. 

The plough land was called vrvam or laJutra. The plough 
was drawn by oxen in teams of six, eight or even twelvi' 
[ifiV, viii, fi, 48; X, 101, 4]. Tbc ripe grain was cut tviUi 
a sickle {datra, srim), collected in bundles (parsJia) fviii, 78, 
10; X, lot, 3; 131, 2] and beaten out on the floor of the 
granaiy {khala) fx, 48. 7j. The grain was then separated 
from the ehaffi by a sieve {iitau) or a vdmiowing fan (sfirpa) 
fx, 71, 2|, The winnower was culled Dht^nya-Kyit jx, 34, 13] 

10 
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auJ the "liiiJi was measiivetJ in a \i',s('l c.iIImT I'rjttxi 
[ii, 1-J, 111. 

Thei’e was also use of manure calleil Sakmi or Karlsha. 
The agricultural operations arc neatly summed up as 
'■ plougluii", sowing, reaping, and threshing ” {krislianlali, 
vapanlahi hinanlah, and mrinantuh) in liuiaih'tha BrdJimana 
[i, 0,1,3]. 

Irrigalion. There is mention of ^wells, for men and wells 
for c dttio [x, 101, 7J. Watci’ urns drawn out of a well in 
l)U(kels f7i‘oia).ti(‘d to lealhor strings (caratnl) pulled round 
a s~l(iiie'j)Lil]e\, osiitfK luili'u t Ih.. 5 0). Tlio water liras raised 
was led off into broad ehaniieli (sai'ini sashi’rtT) for Irrigation 
[viii, 60, 12]. The w'ater for irrigation also eame from lakes 
{1‘rtnhi) and canals (kiiJijd) |iii, 45, 3, x. 0!), 4]. 

Pests. Agrieultural j>es1s such as insects, ]»ird.s, oral 
](»fnsts are mentioned [x, 68, 1]. Excess of rain or drought 
is moutioiied as damaging the ei’ops [cf. Aiharvuveda, 
Vi, 50,^112]. 

Grain. The grain grown is called yai'a and_ dlidnyi't 
[i, 117, 21; vi, 13, 4|. The later Ycdie aWIc, Jii'ihadSmnijaka 
rpaninlml l\i, 3, 22], mentions ten euULvated ((irCmyfiM) 
Idud.s of grain; rice and barley sehatimm nnJ 

beams {filn-mthltd/j}, maize (yi'ilinliiiuh), leTitils {via^srirafi), and 
I he like. 

Wealth. Weallli was counted in calllc |\, J. 111, in 
hoi’iic.s [vi, 41. ,51, hi heioes (nru) or “ good sons " [ii, 11, J\’(. 

Hunting. i’,e.Mdos jmstoral pursuits and agiiciiKure, tlie 
Idgvcdic Indians indiilgovl in Iraniing for liveiihood, spctrl, 
and protection of Dock froi\i wild beasts. 2’he means employed 
included Iheju'iwv jii, 42, 2J, net.s cnllcd pffsfl [Hi, 45, 1], 
j\hW)rt (ix, 83, 4], JdU' UU'., x, 1, 30], or .}fnJcsJHji2 fi, 125, 2] 
nsed by the fowler called,-Vfd/ia-pafi fix, 83, 4J. Antelopes 
(list/ff) were caught in pits called, risj/a-da fx, 39, 8]. The 
boar was chased with dogs [x, 86, 4], and thejjulfalo CGaura) 
by a lasso [x, 51, STl " The lion was captured in pitfalls 
[x, 28, 10] or caught l)y ambuscade and led into a hidden 
fy, 74, 4} or sui’rounded and slain by hunters 7 fv, 15, 3], 
3V^ild eloph^ts wore .captured by tamo ones [viii, 4 

The carpenter, fukshati fix, 112, IJ, was 

Jf « H 
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fnromoht, laakiTig the Iclmiiol, rathn, for war or sport, as 
also the draft wagon, auaa fiii, 3:1, 9], which had .sometijne'! 
ii r-oviM-ing, chliadin fx, 85, 10], He worked with the axe, 
lii.ru^ii, as his tool [i, 105, IS], and ah o prodtiecd fine 
(-awed work [x, htl, ,5]. Next came the w<nker in metal, 
t.iii-iiidra [x, 72, 2], w’ho .smelted the ore in fne 
in V, 9, 5\. usiiv', hollows of birds’ feathers [ix, 1T2, 2], and 
iiiiidc vcssd.s of metal (ffliarma ayasninyu in v, 30, 15) and 
also of hfliniiicred metal (iiifo-lmh in ix, 1, 2).‘ Tlic gold- 
smitii, InriDiitithlrii, made oinaments of gold, hiraiiyu 
[i, 122, 2]. The gold was derived from the hod of the livei 
Jik(‘ tlie Indus, a *■ golden .stream ” [vi, fd, 7], and ako 
from the euvili fi, 117, 5]. Tig* lealhticr made aHiele.<j of 
leather like howsti-ing, .sling-s, thongs to fasten pavt of the 
ehaiiot, iviim, lash of the whip, or bags. The art of tanning 
loallu'r was also known (IVd/r i, 234, 257]. There 

was also the wcavi-r (aliid Vdifu [fie., -s, 2ii, i)| working with 
his loom e<dled vrninii. The shuttle n.'^ed for weaving was 
called hifiiirti. The warp was called ohi and the woof 
tontH [ti, r, 2|. Woaviug was generally left to women 

[i, 92, o|. Wc may note on uiteve.sring pab-sage fix, 122] 
referring to the father of n ‘Ri.shi being a pliysiei.in (hjiishaj) 
and Ills mother a gi-inder of corn {uimkhin-uli-lnyi). 

'^rade and Money. The 1 ru der , YoiU /,', wa:i Juiuwu-Asi 

tjic lligvoda [i, 122, U]. ifarter was in vogw: ten 
eow.s ~a7<r Tiuoted as price foF an image of Indra fiv, 
24, 10], The Jinggliug of the m.-irki 1 wa.s kiiotvn as 

well as the ohligatuni of a eoutraet: "‘One sells a 

large fptanlity for a small price and then goes to the- 
purchaser and denie.s tlie .sale ajid asks for a higher I)rice, 
But he eannot exceed the price nnec fixed on the plea 
that ho has given a largo ciiianlil.v. Whether the price 
was adetiuatc or 'inadectuate, the price fixed at the time 
of sale rattsl hold good ” |iv, 24, 9J. The* eoueeption of 
money may he traced in the mention of a gift of 100 nisTtkas 
and 100 steeds 11,12fi, 3], Indebtedness w'as known [ii, 27, 4]. 
It was chiefly due'to dicing fx, 34, 10], There ia mention 
of an eij|Iith and a liisteenlh being paid either a» interest or 
part of the principal [viii, 47, 17]. ■ 
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.Sf'a-boriJL* liadu was Imo\ni. Samiiflra is unmistakably 
used in tiio sense of oeena in fiv., vii, O.'i, 2. There are 
rctVi'onces to tlie treasures of the ocean [i, 47, 6 ; vii, 6, 7 ; 
iv, !)7, 4JJ, perhaps pearls or the Rains of trade [i, -18, 3 ; 
50, 2 ; iv, 55. 0] and the story of Ehujyu, l)eing sliip- 
w'recked on the main “ where there is no support, no rest for 
foot or hand", and rescued in a hundred-oared galley, points 
to marine navigation fi, 118, 3J. 

Dress. Tlie dre.ss of the people (viisan in i, 34, 1; also 

called vasann [i, 05, 7| and vii.stm [i, 26, 171) consisted of 

the under-fiarment (nivi), a garment, and an over-garment 
called (ulhh'Cisa [1, 110, 0|. Jt was gonerail.v woven of sheeps 
wool, called unui |1\% 22. 2), for which the Paruslm! country 

war famous (ib.), as riundliara was ior Us sheep |i, 12G, 7|. 

Tlierc ni'c also r(>forenccs to embroidered gai-ments called 
peias [ii, 3, G| made by the female embroiderer {pems-hlrl), 
and aI -,0 to mantles adorned with gold (hirnnycajun a thin 
in v. 53, 6), Ascetics wore skirw called ajina [i, 366, 10) or 
yititn |.\, 138, 2J. 

r' Ornaments. Ornaments of gold were used hy both 
.so.Kes, such n.s eur-rhigs, hnntp-.hbJiana [viii, 78, 31. neckUioos 
{nishl‘<i-fjrlvo iu ii, 33. 10), bracelets and mitdets, Idiiidi 
|i, IfiG, fl, and v, 54, 1I|, and garlands {nilnna-vaLdin), 
Jewels were also worn (‘iitaiiu/rlva, “avUIi bejewelled neck, ” 
in i, 122, 14). 

The hair wa.s combed and oiled. "Woinen w'oro it plaited. 
•Somolimes ineti wore it in coils. Tlie 'Tasisthas hud it 
coiled on the right [i, 373, 6; vii, 33, 11, There i.s mention 
of n maiden wearing her hair in four plaits (chatusJi-kapardil, 
in X, 114, 3), Beard was worn (masm in ii, 11, 37) but 
shaving was also practi'sed. There is mention of razors 
{h/tJmra) sharpened on stone [viii, 4, 161. The barber was 
called a i'aptS [x, 142, 4|. 

/■ Food ajnd Drink. Slilk wms the most important food 
[ksAiro. in i, 109, 3], together with its products, butter 
Iglifita, i, 134, 6] and curd [ftaclM, viii, 2, 9J. There is also 
mention of “ raes.s of grain cooked with milk ” {ksMru- 
p(Jk«?n,-od(Wfcil!?n)--~^d of a kind of cheese [vi, 48, 183. Cake 
of riee or barlc 5 ;"'Wasi eaten im£ed with gheo [x, 45, 91- 
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Pori'id'.'e Asai als>o madp of §i?aiii iyiu'n) whir-h was unhnskpd, 
imi-fhrd, nnd Ihini Iviit-adf-d [i, 187, 161. A-> regards meat, 

it was generally lluit of the animals wliieh were saerifleed, 
viz. sliv^Pii nnd goat-.. Tin* row was aheady deemed oghnihi, 
*• not 10 ho killed " [viii, 101, l-j-lfi). Siiirituous liquor, 
•vitrti, was euiiJeifiiicd [lii. Kfi, 0]. it ciavt i‘i>e to broils in 
the Mthhu or ussemhl> [viU, tl, li!l. There was ako the hOnui 
drink as a rriiginiis oll'eTiug extolled in the entire nintli 
imindiihi fd' the Itigvcila and in six other hjiiins. The idanl 
glow on the monnlfiins like the Mujavanls fi, !);1, fi], or in 
lilt* euunlry of ilie Kikatas [iii. 4|. It teas trcatrd to 
an ehiborato inocps'., Ihe dofaiLs of whieh it is dilTiciilt l.i 
follow’. It was idared on a skin, tmV lix, G.>, 2-")], and on a 
vi'di or dhUutiul |i, lOil, 3], platform, and then pmseil 
w’ith Slones, or with pestle (mantJid) in a mortar (nlftkhulu) 
[i, 28] to yield its jiiiee whir-h was reeeived in a ihaniii 
|ix, 90, 8|, the nqi for the gods, or in Lalaitr and rhainasfl, 
the oiip.s for tlie priests. .Sonieliincs it was .steeped in water 
(fipyaijuna) In yield iitove juice ji-x, 71. 9j, The plant has 
been souglil to be identified a.s ihe Afghan araiie or the 
stigav-enne or a siieeies ol' imp. hut not with certainty. 
Its exhilarating and exciting effects are alluded to 
fviii, IS). 

Amusements. Tiie.so included ehariot-raehig, horse-racing, 
dicing, dancing, and music. The race was called uji fv, S7, 7], 
the race-course, l-ilsUiliii Iviii, 80, 8j or Miphja Iviii, 41, 4|, 
amd w’as broad, iirvi, and of inen>iircd distance l,\Ui, bO, 8]. 
Vispalu wa.s the imine of a swift .stood or racer fi, 116, ,'j. 
Dicing, ahsJia [i, 41, 9], wds played with stakes, HJ fi, 92, lOJ, 
and le<l to ruin and shivery for p-sying the debts incurred 
[s, 34, 2|, The gambling son wa.s ‘chastised by his father 
[ii, 29, 5]. Dancing was indulged in by both .sexes to the 
accompaniment of music from exTubal {ngJiiiji) [x, 146, 2], 
and the tluce types of musical instrumont, operated by 
percussion, string, and w’ind, were already known, viz. the 
drum, duncinihi fi, 28, 5], lute,-tori!cwi [ii, 43, 3], or lyre or 
harp, tvTjiff, with its .seven notes recognized and distinguished 
[x, 32, 4], and'the flute (of reed) called nodi [x, 135, 7], 

Po^Hy* The political evolution of Rigvedie India may 
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bt' li'iici-il ill Ibo rollowhig asemling series o£ formaliotis 
or groui).i:— 

(1) The Family ((liiJiri or Kula). 
li) 'I’ho Village (Oriiniit). 

(o) The Canfon or Clan (Ib'-s). 

(1) The Peojilc (Jmifi). 

(a) ^'Jio Coinilty ^iushlm). 

Family. The unit oC social I'ornuition was the i’aniily 
eomin-ising several inonibers Ihing luuli-V a coiiiinon head. 
Ilie father, nr eldest bi'olher, called the Kulapa [x, 170, 2|, 
ill the •■luae hoiihO called Oriha [iii, W, fi ; ii, 42, ;!|, which 
WHS large enough to acconunodatc nol merely the onliie 
undivided family but also their cattle [vii, 56, 16] and sheep 
l,x, 106, 5] at night, votuming from their grazing grounds, 
vraja [ii, :i8, 8]. The house with its .scvoral rooms could he 
shut up [vii, 85, 61, 

Village. An aggregate o£ several families made up the 
ffrdina [i, 44, lOJ or village, which is contrasted with tlw 
forest, nrcoiija, with its wild animals and plants [x, 00, Sj. 
Tlio term wm sometimes used to denote the village 

folk [f/fivtjrnH fjrdmafi, ‘■the hordp seeking eow's,’' In iii, Oil, 111. 
A village luul its head man called ffrdmaiji fx, 62, 11 ; 
107, .51. 

Clan. The next larger formation was calleil the l’i4 
jiv, 4, :1 ; 37, 1|. implying a scttlemont, from the root 
to *• cuter ” or “ settle ”, nndei' the head called Viiipali 
fi, 37, 8|. ft is, iKAVover, diilicult to stale whether the, I'f.f 
of the IJigvoda was a local sulKlivisicin, a eaulon, or a lihmd- 
Uiiiship like a clan, and in what exact velatiim it stood to the 
ih'dtua or to Kula and Chitni, 

The people (Jaua). Larger’ than tlio Vis wms the Jamt 
[x, 84, 2|. In ii, 26, 3 we have the scries—“ Putra, Jamm, 
Vi<\ and Jtina, ” '• family, eantun, or elan, and (ho people, ” 
In X, 01, 2, the Oriha or family is eoiitvastcd with the VU 
and Janu, Tfogarding Jana, we have men lion of the famous 
five ])cople,s, “pauefta janCih," and of the peoples called 
the Yadus \Yiklva jandh, Vadvdli in viii, 6, 46, 481 and the 
BImratas [Blidrata-Junn in iii, .53, 12J. The king is also 
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rullt'd tli(' pi'oloflor (iT llie ./««</ or pooplo If/o/j/J junusUft iu 
Hi, J:{, f)]. 

The Country. 'I’lie tunu fjir tiu* t'()unl.ry or kingdom was 
L'anlilra [iv, 'J2, 1 ].‘ 

The King. Tiic Viidic kingidiip was llic iialnval ouloomc 
oT llio conditions surrounding Die Aryans as invaders in o 
lioslilc country. “ War begat Die king ’’ in A'cdie, as in 
Teutonic, lii.story geiicrany. Ivipveda, x, 121-, 8, refers 1o 
Die .sad plight of a jicople not choosing a king to lead Dioni 
against Die enemy. The king was thus ihe leadei- in ponson oJ' 
war oJ‘ aggression and also iu defence. He was called “ the 
prolcelor of the people ” (gopd janasyii), as we have alreadj’ 
seen, and a “sucker oil cities” (purdm hheiiit). 

In return for thG.se services, he received thei obedience of 
his people, .sometimes voluntary, but sometimes eompollerl 
(ix, 7, ri|, and also contributiiiii.s made liy them for Dip. 
niuintcnanec of royalty (called huli [i, C-J, dl); lali-hvitf 
“ roeciviug tribute,” in vii, 6, 5, and x, 178, 61. Tribute 
also eaiuo to the king from ho.stile tribes subdued [vii, C, 5; 
la, D)|. 

In return he performed the duties of judge, probably 
as a court of fiiuil appeal iu civil justieo, while in eriminal 
jii.sticc lie exercised a ivide jurisdletion [i, 25, 18; tv, 4, 8|. 
Iliniself above punishment {acJaiHjijii), be iviehled the rod 
of jiuiiiMhmcnf (dainln) a.s the chief executive of the people, 
ciuploj'iiig spies for his work jviii, d7, JI [. 

Tlie. marks of royalty were the pomp of drvss [i, 85. 81, 
the po.s.scssiou of a pnhiec. |ii, 41. ,5], and c-f a retiiuio. J’liero 
is niontion of pahujes with 1,001) pillars [ii, 41. fij and J,000 
portals [vii, 88, 5|. 

Hb Ministers. The foremost, was the ‘Puro-h'iia, literally 
“placed iu front “ [i, 1, Ij. His office was called Purohili 
and Viirodhl [vii, GO, 12; 83, 4]. Ho wa.s the solet assoeiate 
of the king as his proeeplor, or guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Examples of f’urohita.s iu the BigYeda arc Visviiniltva 

I K few other pollth'iil format ions uto ludicatCKl in the Iciais Trajapafl. 
Who ip clewribod ap lioing attraidoit by the toraily honas, Kidnpaa, like 
tho leader of Dio villago eoutingoat of the elan [x, i79, i], nnd fardhn, 
Frsta, and Gana, used to ctimote a Vodio host, llghtiiig ‘•aei'ortlUik to dnii, 
vUlage, and family” [v, 03, 11]. 
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or \',i‘,jslitho, in the ficrviee of llie Bliiirato Rmla'i, 

of till* Tiilsn Ihiiiily (iii, •).'», \n, IS]; llie J’lirohila 

of Kuvusi'avann fx, 3:i|; and T)e\riiii, llie Puroliita of 
Sfintaiui [x, flS). Jlih eliief fnnciioii Avas iliat of the domohlie 
piiest of Uie kins, lie was the alUr eyo of the kins in all 
I'flisious uiattons But he also u«sitme(i ]paflcv.shi]) in matters 
pnlilical. Ife aeeonipanicd llie Iving to hatllo and sircngllienod 
him by bis i)rayci'& fm* his sdfely and Aietory fAni, 18, IHJ, 
Tl AA'as till* predoniiuanec of the Braliniana in polities whieh 
is .signifieanl in all ages of Indiaii history. 

The king's ejihij/rctr/c also hielnilerl the tiinaiii, "leader 
of llie army [A’ii, 20, 5 ; ix, 9G, 1|, and (lie (Immanl, the 
leader of the A’iUage fx, G2, 11 ; 107, .">1 for bolli civil and 
itiilitiiry jiurpobts. Tliere must have Iii'en many (rrdmunls 
In a kinadoni, bul tlie texts seem to eonleniplatc only 
one as beiiifjc in the royal cniourafje, possibly as a represeula- 
tiAO of the rural iuleresl.s and poiiulaliou, The king’s 
personal folloAvhig was also ealled api/s/i (dependents) 
fx, f)7, 2.J] and ihhyu |i, 05, 4], 

Assemblies. The king’s axitoeraoy Avn.s siuncAvhat limited 
by the popular bodies eullcd. the lidlihd and the ISatnUi, 
tlu'ongh Avhicb the Avill of tlic peo))lt‘ expi'esscd it.sclf im 
imiioi'lnnl mailers affecting thiuj* Avelfare, including the 
eieelion of the king hitnself. 

The iS'dh/ni is inenUomd in matiy pasiiigi’s of llie lligA'cda 
fAi, 28, fi; Alii, 4, f); x, 51, til', AA'hioli. boAVCA'er, do not defino 
its exact clmriicler and J’aiiclions, JL is used in the sense 
of an a.shembly as Avell as of the luill or meetiug-jilaec for 
social intorconrso and di.scussion of public mailers like 
coAAAS, and for dii'iiig. A jicrsoii “ eminent in the, A.ssembly ” 
is ealled .sahkit-saJia [x, 71, 10|; " Avortliy of the A.sscmbly ” 
u sahhri/a [ii, 24, 15]} thei-c is mention also of the l^ahhd 
being attended by jutsobs of noble birtli, nu-jOUt Ivii, 1, l|, 
aiul of “ Avealth Avcirtby of the f^uhfiu (rayili HahJulvdii in 
iA*^, 2, o). Theise terms probably iiidieato that llie Higvcdie 
Hahlitl was a Council of Tihlei's or Nobles. 

The fiamili is also iiienlioned in many passages in the 
Rigveda Avilhoiil throwing light on its exaet eharacter. 
Tlicrc is a reference to (he king being a familiiu* figure in 
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the ^nviiti [x, 97, 6,] and to his dnty of attending it [ix, 92, 6], 
One passage represents the king meeting the Samiti with 
power invincible and capturing their minds and their 
resolutions [x, 166, 4]. Mother emphasizes the fact that 
concord between the king and the Samiti was essential 
for the prosperity of the realm [x, 191, 3 : a prayer for 
union of Mantra (Policy), Gain, Minds (MandJi), Hearts 
(Chittavi) and Endeavour between the king and Assembly 
(fi'flmitt)]. 

Justice. Evidence is meagre on this subject. The 
system of Wergeld (monetary compensation to relatives 
of the man killed) was in force. A man is called a Satadaya 
[ii, 32, 4], as the price' of his blood was a hundred cows. 
But the niggardly and unpopular Poai was called a Vavra- 
deya {v, 61, 8], deserving “ the requital of enmity The 
fixing of such prices shows an improvement upon the 
primitive system of “ eye for jjye and tooth for tooth ", 
and a restriction of the sphere of private revenge. Terms like 
Vgra [vii, 38, 6] and Jiva-gribJi [x, 97, 11], literally "seizing 
alive ”, arc taken to indicate police officials. The arbitrator 
of disputes was called Madhyama-M, " lying in the midst ” 
[x, 07, 12]. The village judge is called OramyOfVadin in the 
later Taiitiriya-Samhitd [ii, 8, 1, 3]. 

War. The Bigvedic wars wore those for defence and 
conquesis, and also expedition into neighbouring territory 
for the sake of booty [x, 142, 4]„ A battle was call^ a 
yuddha [x, 54, 2] or a rana [i, 61, 1, 9], The army, prii 
or pfitand [vii 20, 3], comprised foot-soldiers, palti [Av., 
vii, 62, 1], and charioteers going together to battle [ii, 12, 8]. 
We also read of chariots opposing troops {grama) of infantry 
[i, 100, 10] or of hand to hand fight, musJiti-hatyd [i, 8, 2] 
carried on by the foot-soldier against the charioteer [v, 58, 4]. 
The equipment of the warrior, Yodha [i, 143, 5], is described 
in the account of DdSa-rSjiUt in vij 76. He was armed witli 
the following weapons: (1) bow, dhams fviii, 72, 4] 
and arrow, [vi, 76, 17]. The bow was made of a 
strong staff bent into a curveid shape (vdkra) with its ends 
joined by the bow-string, jyd, made of a strip of cowhide 
[vi, 75, 11], The arrow was discharged from the ear aud 
11 
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aptly called fcarna^oni [ii, 24, 8J, i.e, “ having the ear aa 
its point oi! origin. ” The quiver was called ni-shanghi 
[v, 57, 2: Sudhanvcin ish/umantp nishanginali (“warrior 

well-oqiiippcd with bow, arrow, and quiver 

(2) Coat of mail, vaivia, made up of parts, metal plates, 
sewn together (syuta) [i, 31, 15; x, 101, 8]; also called 
atlca, desei'ibed as being woven (vyuta) and close-fitting 
(surahM) [i, 122, 2; vi, 29, 3]. 

(3) Handguard, hastaghna, as protection against friction 
of bowstring [vi, 75, 14]. 

(4) ITolmct, sipra fib.] of iron (or copper^ [iv, 37, 4: ayah- 
.s'ipjYt] or of gold [ii, 34, 3: hmmyu-Hprii], The hchneted 
warrior was a Upriii [i, 29, 2J. 

Ollier weapons referred to arc asi, swoi'tl, with its sheath, 
aii-dhdnt and the attached belt, vMa [i, 162, 20]; srahti, 
spear [vii, 18, 17j; srifta, lance [i, 32, 121; di'di/u, missile 
It, 71( 5]; and adri [i, 51, 3] or (dmi [vi, 6, 5], sling-stones 
The weapons lent themselves to skilled use [i, 92,1]. 

The ehai'iot was drawn by two, three [x, 33, 5], or four 
horses [ii, 18, I], which were controlled by the driver, 
sdrathi |i, 55, 7], by means of reins, raSmi, and whip, hasd 
[v, 83, 3]. His companion-warrior was seated to his left 
and hence called savyasJifhd [ii, 19, 6; x, 102, 6], 

Other accompaniments of war were banners, dhva^a 
[vii, 85, 2], drums, dunduhhi [i, 28, 5], and war-cries, kranda 
[ii, 12, 8]. 

Military operations included tho storming of defences, 
eaitliworks or dikes, thrown up against attack [vi, 47, 2] or 
siege of forts [Pur) by fire [vii, 5, 3], 

Learning. The Rigvedic civilization was based on plain 
living and high thinking. It is lacking in great monuments 
of material progress like tho Egyptian or Assyrian civiliza¬ 
tion but not in proofs of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
Life was simple, but Thought high and of farthest reach, 
wandering through eternity. Some of the prayers of the 
Rigveda, like the Gayatri Mantram, touch the highest point 
of knowledge and sustain human soul to this day, while no 
Hindu, however modernized, will permit a single alteration 
of their original accents, syllables, or words. 
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The his tory of_Bigveda is the history of the culture of 
the age. The Rigveda in the foxra in which it is now exlanl 
is a composite work made up of different parts and chrono¬ 
logical strata, comprising not merely the hymns proper 
in praise of the gods, invocations, and sacrificial songs, 
but also ballads, fragments of secular poetry, and hymns 
conveying the highest philosophical speculation. The 
Rigveda itself refers to older and later poetry and to older 
and later Rishis, the authors of its hymns [i, 1, 2 ; 109, 2, 
etc.]. Its material had been building through the ages. 
Each Rishi was the “ seer ” of the hymns revealed to him 
as the re.sult of his contemplation based on the practice 
of tapas or austerity [x, 109, 3; 154, 2]. He confined them 
to his son and pupil, his family. Each particular Rishi- 
Jr«7a or family thus functioned as a Vedic school where 
its own stock of hymns was conserved and transmitted 
from sire to son, or preceptor to pupil. The work of all 
these families of Rishis or Vedic schools resulted in a large 
output, a general, national stock of hymns. Out of this 
general body or floating mass of hymns, a handy selection 
was necessary for purposes of worship. Thus arose the 
selection called the Rigveda Samhitil, out of which arose 
on similar principles the other three Vedic Samlutas of 
Sama, Yajus, and Atharvau. We have thus here four stages 
in the gi’owth of Vedic learning: (a) tlie growth of the 
earliest hymns; (6) multiplication of hymns at different 
centres or schools, the different priestly families; (c) selection 
of hymns in the Rigveda Samhita; and fdj growth of the 
other three Vodic SamhitHs out of the original matoi’ial pre¬ 
served and presented in the Rigveda Samhita. 

All this development recorded in the Rigveda points 
to a long history. " Some hundreds of years must have 
been needed for all the hymns found in the Rigveda to come 
into being ” [Macdonell], " Centtudes must have elapsed 
between the composition of the earliest hjrmns and the 
completion of the Samhita of the Rigveda ” [Wintemitz]. 
And, accordingly, when wo come to the Rigveda, ^ come 
a high d egree.._of linguistic .and philosophical develop;, 
joaent. Th e Rig vedie Sanskrit shows no trace of a growing 
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language. Its entire grammatical mechanism is perleeted; 
every tense, mood, every number and person of the verb, 
is fixed, and all the terminations of the cases are firmly 
established, pointing to the later and more advanced 
inflectional stage in the life-history of a language. As 
remarked by Bunsen, “ even these earliest specimens of 
Vedio poetry belong to the modem history of the human 
face. ” 

The principles on which the selection and arrangement 
of hymns were made in the Rigveda Samhita and the 
methods of their conservation show considerable literary 
skill and originality of design. First, six of the Bigvedic 
itishis were chosen as the most representative ones whose 
work was wortliy of conservation. These were Uritsamada, 
Visvamitra, VSmadeva, Atri, BharadvSja, and Vasishtha, 
The hymns attributed to them were arranged in pix separate 
“ family ” books, the Ma:pdal*i3 II-VH of the Bigveda, 
which form its nucleus. To these were added (1) the group 
of hymns by other families to form the second part of 
Mandala I (51-191) j (2) the hymns making up the first 
part of Maiidala Ij (3) the hymna attributed to the family 
of Bishi Kanva making up Mandala VIII; (4) the collection 
of Soma hymns in one place, Mandala IX, instead of leaving 
them mixed up with the hyimis making up the other 
Mandalas; and (5) a collection of supplementary hymns 
of the same number (191) as the number of hymns oC 
Maijidsila I, to form Mapd^la X, exhibiting some special 
features in its language, metrical form, and eonlont^i 
comprising philosophical hymns and those bearing on 
miscellaneous topics like marriage or burial^, 

The Samliita thus compiled contained 70,000 lines out 
of which 5,000 are found 1o be repetitions. This was because 
there was already in the country a floating mass of hymns 
upon which the Eishis composing the later liymns had 
drawn as common literary property. It is also to he noted 
that a high standard oE verbal authenticity was maintained 
in the long interval between the rise of the hymns and the 
constitution, by grammatical editors, of the extant phonetic 
text called the Samhita. These editors have scrupulously 
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preserved in the Sarahita text the actual words used by 
the ancient seers and the most minute irregularities o£ 
accent or alternate forma without any attempt at moderniza¬ 
tion, except where changes are called for in phonetic forms 
by the rules prevailing in the later phase of the Sanskrit 
language when the sacred text waj edited. Thus the word 
sumna was not replaced by dyumna, but the old form of 
the words tvam hi Agne would appear as tvam hy Ague, 

‘ ‘ for thou, 0 Agni. ’ ’ 

"When the SamhitS. text was constituted, other devices 
were evolved for its own conservation in turn against 
possible changes or corruption in time. These may be 
considered in this connection, though they were considerably 
later in time. The first was the formation of a new text of 
the SamhitS itself in which every single word is shown 
in its independent and phonetically unmodified form and 
compounds are separated into their elements. This is 
called the Pada’-pdfha or “ word-text The other device 
was the Kramorp&fho, “ step-text, ’’ in which every word 
of the Pada-pdtha appears twice to be pronounced both 
after the preceding and before the following one. Thus 
a b c d as representing the first four words would be read as 
oh, he, cdt 

The scheme of protecting the purity of the sacred text 
was further elaborated by the eompositeon of special treatises 
like the Prdtisdkhyas, presenting, -with eyaiuples, the 
enphonio modifications necessary for turning the Pada 
into the Samhita text, and the Anukramanls, or Indexes, 
stating the number of the hymns, verses, words, and even 
syllables of the sacred text by way of checking its integrity. 

" These devices have secured a faithfulness of tradition 
unparalleled in any other ancient literature " [India’s Past 
by Maedonell]. 

' Education. Now as to the methods of learning and 
education in that age. As has been already indicated, the 
home of the teacher was the school where he taught the 
particular sacred texts for which he was responsible, to his 
pupils, mostly his sons or nephews. The texts were in the 
first instance learnt by rote. The Bigveda [vii, 103, 4J / 
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refers to the repetition by the pupil of the words taught 
by his teacher. A great importance was attached to enuncia¬ 
tion and pronunciation. There is mention of seven forms of 
utterance and four grades of speech [i, 164, 3, 6; Taitti. 
8<m,., vi, 4, 7, 3] and also of the skill of ViSvamitra in recita¬ 
tion [Rv., iii, 53, 16],. But the fundamental educational 
method was tapas or practice of penance and austerity as 
a process of self-realization [x, 109, 4 ; 154, 2 ; 190, 1 ; 
167, 1] by which was produced the Muni of divine afflatus 
(devesMta) [x, 136, 2, 4, 5], or Vipra, the “inspired singer” 
[i, 129, 2, 11 ; 162, 7 ; iv, 26, 1] (Cx»om root vip, “ quiver ”), 
or the Manlshi [vii, 103], comprehending all knowledge of 
which only a part is said to be revealed in human speech 
{vak). We have thus here stated the profound philosophical 
position attained in the Bigveda that what is rendered 
explicit in the creation is but a fragment of the Implicit 
or the Absolute. Another interesting passage [vii, 103] 
refers to a period of intense subjectivity and concentration 
followed by Enlightenment {parjanya from pri, to become 
perfect) by which the pupil becomes qualified to he an 
expounding teacher {vdchaimvddifiliuli), just as frogs, after 
a sea,son of slumber, arc quickened into nelivily by the 
clouds {parjanya). 

^ Religion and Philosophy. The Rigvedic simplicity of 
life contrasts itself with the elaboi’ation of its religious side 
as. shown in the magnitude of the pantheon. 

First, we have a group of deities standing for the principal 
phenomena of nature, viz. (a) Dyems (sky); (b) Pfithivl 
(earth) [of. dydvd-pritTiivl, “ heaven and earth ” in i, 143, 2; 
159, 1; etc.] ; (e) Varuna (the slty-god proper, the subject 
of some of the noblest Ixynms of the Rigveda. Varuiia 
is also given the epithet Asura, corresponding to the IrSniaji 
god Ahura Mazda. In the more philo,sophieal liyinns of the 
Rigveda, Varupa typifies Biia, indicative of the cosmic, 
and, later, the moral, order; (d) Indra, the god of thunder¬ 
storm, who causes raiu. Indra gi’adually acquired supremacy 
over Varupa in Rigvedic worship as the Aryans left the 
dry regions of the Panjab and -advanced eastward 1o tlie 
holy land of Brahmavarta noted for rain and storm; (c) tlis 
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Siiu was worshipped in no less than five forms as (1) Surya 
(2) Savitri, representing the quickening power of the sun ; 
(ij) Jlitra more famous in Iran than in India where he is 
associated with Varupa ; (4) PusJian, symbolizing the power 
of the sun in its effects on the growth of herbs and vegetation, 
(5) Vishnu, representiirg the swift-moving sun in the 
Rigveda, though later he is worshipped as an independent 
god; (/) 'Rudra, or storm-god, the precursor of later Siva ; 
(fif) the two Asnins, representing the morning and evening 
star i (h) the Mai'uts, storm-gods attending on Eudra ; 
(i) Vdyu and (j) Vdta, the wind-gods; (Z:) J^ju-janya,, the 
the god of rain, the waters and the rivers; ({) Tishas, the 
god of dawn, inspiring some of the most beautiful 
Rigvodic poetry. 

Next, we have a group of domestic deities, viz. («) Agni, 
the god of fire in his three forms, the sun in the heavens, the 
lightning, and the terrestrial fire; (b) Soma (draught of 
immortality), who has inspu'ed the most mystical hymns of 
the Eigveda and is identified with the moon. 

Wo have also a group of abstract deities, viz, (a) Sraddhii, 
faith, and (b) Many a, wrath. 

There wei'e also some minor deities like (n) the Mibhus, 
aw*ial elves; (i) the Apsaras, water-nymphs ; and (c) the 
Oandharvas, aerial sprites. 

Sometimes, the gods are conceived of as animals, e.g, 
Indra as bull, the Sun as a swift horse. But this does not 
indicate any animal worship in the Eigveda. Nor is there 
in the Eigveda any trace of what is known as Toiemistn, i.c. 
belief in an animal ancestor with the consequent ti’eat- 
ment of that animal as sacred and divine, or of snake- 
worship, although the snake figures as the god of abyss, or 
as the demon producing drought whom Indra destroys, 
though there may be a trace of Fetishism as seen, for instance, 
in the use of the image of Indra as protection against one’s 
enemies. The Eigvedic gods had also their enemies who are 
designated as Asurm and Rdkshasas, 

The Eigvedic religion consisted pi’incipally in worship 
being offered to the gods whose favours or boons are 
expected by the performance of prescribed sacrifices by 
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which these could be secured or controlled. The sacrifice 
consisted of offering of milk, grain, ghee, flesh, and Soma. 
But it is the Soraa-sacrifiee alone which is elaborated in the 
Eigveda. The ceremonial religion was so far developed 
as to have given rise to seven different classes of priest 
necessary for its performance, viz. the Holri priests reciting 
hymns, the Adhmryu perfoming manual functions con¬ 
nected with worship, the Udgatri singing the Sainan chants, 
together with their assistants. Some sacrifices were elaborate 
and costly and could be performed only by the king or 
the nobles (the MagJiavans). The Rigveda is thus dis¬ 
tinctly aristocratic in its outlook and has very little of popular 
religion suitable for the masses. 

All this ritualistic religion, hovrover, culminated in a 
profound philosophy which finds exprc.ssion chiefly in the 
tenth Manila of the Eigveda, and also in other passages. 
The multiplicity of the gods is frankly and boldly tiuestioned 
and the ultimate unity of the universe is asserted as tho 
creation of one God to whom different designations are 
applied, such tis Viimkarnia, HiranyO'garbha, Prajapaii, 
or Aditi, the primajval mother. The creation is also presented 
as the outcome of the sacrifice made by the Virdtpiirushn 
(Oversoul) or of evolution from non-being manifested in 
the form of water or heat. The Rigvedic passage (i, 164J 
pointedly refers to " the One Reality (ekam sal) whom 
the sages speak of hi many ways, calling it Agni, Yama or 
Matarisvan ”. 

Lastly, the Rigveda believes in the life after death in tlie 
world conlrolld by Yama.* 

1 Befereuces; V€dia Indsx by Macdouell and Keith; and Clih. iv ami 
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LATER VEDIO CIVILIZATION 

Sources. The Rigvedie civilization is to be distinguished 
from Ihe civilization revealed in the later Vedic ■works, such as 
the later Vedic Hamhitds, the BrShmanas, the Arayiyakas, and 
the Upanishads. 

We may note at the outset how the different branches 
of Vedic literature had gro'wn out of one another. The 
Saiyihitu of the Eigveda ■was the primai’y work. The 
i^dm(u-Veda SamJiild was made out of it. But the two 
Samhilas of the Yajur-Veda, Black and While, contain 
new matlei-, the fornmlaa and prayers for the Adhvaryii 
priest in charge of the actual performance of the sacriflcial 
acts. The Black Yajur-Veda is so called becarrsc it ccanbines 
into one whole its contents of both verso and prose, whether 
the formula! and prayers or their prose explanations oi* 
foTuineuts. The White Yajur-Veda, however, confines the 
verse and prose formulm to the Samhita called the Vdjasaneyi 
iSaviJiUd and relegates the prose explanations to a Brdhmam, 
called the Salapatha Brdhmma. Lastly, thci’e was the 
Atharva-Veda Samhita meant for the priest called Brahman 
who superintended the whole sacrifice. It contains 731 
hymns and about 6,000 verses, some of which are even 
older than the Rigveda, aird some give interesting secular 
details. These arc (1) Songs and Spells for healing of diseases 
le.g. V, 22, describing fever] ; (2) Benedictions for farmer, 
sbeplicrd and mercliant; (3) Spells for haxraony (■with master, 
or at Assembly or Coui-t of Law) ; (4) Songs of marriage and 
love ; (5) Songs in aid of Royalty, and the like. 

The SamJdtds were followed by the Brahm^as, the 
Aranyakas and tbe TJpmishads. 

Tire Brdhmanas, the earliest Indo-European prose 
literature, are theological treatises, explaining in minute 
detail the Vedic saorifioial ceremonial and illustrating its 
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value by numerous stories and speculations on its origin. 
They are attached to the Vedas, e.g. the AitiU'eya Brufimana 
of the Eigveda dealing with Soma .sacrifices and royal 
inauguration ceremonies; the Pawhavimsa of the Samaveda 
which contains the famous Vruiyastuma by wliich non- 
Aryans could be admitted to Aryan society; the Satapatha 
of the White Yajurveda, the most valuable work of the 
Vedie age in the variety of its contents; and the Gopatha 
Brahtnana of the Atharva-Veda.. 

The 'Ai-anyakas arc the concluding portions of the 
Brahmanas and are so called because the philosophical 
and mystical character of their' contents required that they 
should be studied in the solitude of the aranya or forest. 
The extant Aranyaka works are the AUureya, the Kaushliaki, 
and the Taiuiriya, which are appendages to the Brahtnana 
works of those names, and of which the first two are asso¬ 
ciated with the Rigveda and the third with the Black 
Yajurveda. 

The Aranyabas form a transition to the Upminhads 
which are usually tlteir final form and, indeed, mark Uio 
last stage in the development of Bralmana literature and, 
tiw their language, closely approximating to classical 
Sanskrit, emerging about 500 b.c., represent the latest 
phase of Vedic literature. The contents of the RigvedH 
bi’oadly reveal its twofold ohar*acter, philosophical (jfidm- 
kd)i(Ia), and xfitualistlc {kai'ma-bdn^a), of which the laller 
is developed and elaborated in the BraJmianas proper, 
and the former in the Jlff^^shads. The Upanishads 
thus do not believe in the sacrifimal ceremonial but in the 
saving knowledge by which deliverance is obtained from 
mundane existence through the absorption of the individual 
soul in the world-sonl (dtina). The two oldest and mo.st 
impoi’tant of the Upanishads are the (Jhhdiidogya of the 
Samaveda and the Brihaddranyaka of the White Yajurveda. 
Among other Upanishads of note may bo mentioned the 
Kathaka, IiSa, SvetaSvatara, Maitrayapia, Taittiriya, 
Mup^aka, Pra&ia, Mapdfikya, and Kena, but except the 
Kithaka, these are, not believed to be much older than 
Buddhism. 
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Later Vedic history and civilization are to be studied in all 
this vast and varied literature indicated above. 

Extension of Territory. In the period of the Rigveda, 
the centre of civilization was shifting from the west, the 
land of the famous five peoples (panchajanah) in the Panjab, 
to the east, the land between the Saraavati and the 
Orishadvatl, the home of the Bharatas. But now, the 
localization of civilization in the more eastern regions 
has been definitely achieved. Its centre is Kurukshetra, 
bounded on the south by IClrandava, on the north by 
TUrghna pnd on the west by ParTnah. In relation to this 
centre, the later Madhyadesa, the land of the Kurus and 
Pafiehalas, with tJie VaSas and USinaras, are located the 
Satvants to tlie south, and the Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara- 
Madras to the noi-th beyond the Ilimaleyas, by a famous 
geographical and ethnological passage found in the Aitareya 
Bmhmana. While the west recedes into background, 
tlie regions east of the Kuru-Parichala country come into 
prominence, like Kosala (Oudli), Videha (north Bihar), 
Magadha (south Bihar), and AAga (east Bihar), while to the 
south about the Viudhyas, which are not mentioned by any 
Vedic text, are located imperfectly BrBhmanized outcast 
tribes like the Andbras and Pulindas (mentioned in Asokan 
inscriptions), Mutibas, Pinidros ®^‘d Sabaras (who still 
live on the Madras boder of Orissa and speak a Mundfi 
dialect) and the Naiahadhas, as well as the region called 
Vidnrbha mentioned in the Aiiareya [vii, 34, 9] and Jaiminl/ya 
Ifpanishad Brahmarias [ii, 440]. Evidently the Aryan 
civilization had not yet overstepped the Vindhya. 

New States and Peoples: The Kuru-Panchalas. An 
extended territory brought with it new States and Peoples, 
new centres of life. We hear no longer of the Antis and 
Dmhyus, the Turvafias, the Krivis and Kurus, the Pfirus 
and the Bharatas of the Rigveda, but of new tribal forma¬ 
tions and amalgamations led by the Kuru-Pafichalas who in 
the texts figure as the best representatives of Vedic culture, 
models of good form, speakers of the best Sanskrit [datapath a 
Br.t iii, 2, 3, 15], performexs of sacrilecs with perfection, 
he-ving the best of kings, running the best Academy, and 
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leading in other ways. The KaushitaH Brahmana refers to 
people going to the north in seaireh of pure speech fvii, 6]. 
The Panchala king, Pravahana Jaivali, is mentioned as 
daily attending the Pdnchala-Parishad [CJih. Up., v, 3 ; 
Briha. Up., vi, 2, 1-7]. The hostility between the Kurus and 
Pafichalas as depicted in the Mahabhdrata is not known 

in the Vedic texts which tell of the confederate kingdom, 
of the Kura-Panehalas a,s being a seat of culture aird 
prosperity, though the independent history of the Kurus 

seems to have been chequered. They had their zenith 
of prosperity under Parikshit and Janamejaya, whose 
capital was Asandivaut [Saia. Br., xiii, 5, 4„ 21 with two 
other towns, MashnSra [Aita. Br., viii, 23, 3] and Karotl 

Br., ix, 5, 2, 15]. The Atharvaveda (xx, 127, 7-30] 

describes this prosperity by stating that in the riitthfra 
of Parikshit the husband asks the wife what he should 
bring her, “ curds, stirred drink, or liquor, ” so “ thriving ” 
were the whole people there. But the ChJidndogya U 2 >am- 
shad alludes to a hailstorm or perhaps a shower of 
locusts afflicting the Kurus, and the BrihaddranyaJea 
to some catastrophe in whicli they perished. > But the con¬ 
federate Kum-Panchala kingdom continued in prosperity 
for a long time with an extensive territory indicated I)y 
its chief towns like Kampllya, the capital, Kausambl, and 
Parichakra fiSaf. Br., xiii, 5, 4, 7]. 

Kosala, Kasi, and Videha. The Aryan expansion towards 
the east is indicated in a legend of Safapatha Brnhmma 
[i, 4, 1, 10, 17] describing how Mathava the Videglia* 
(i.e. King of Videha) migrated from the Sarasvati, the 
land of Vedic Culture, crossed the SadanirS,, the eastern 
boundary of Kosala (moderai Gandak), and came to the 
laud of Videha. The texts in fact testify to the growth 
of tliree kingdoms as seats of Vedic culture, viz. Kosnla, 
Kailt, and Videha, which sometimes confederated them¬ 
selves. Para, son of AinSi'a, figures as a king of both Kosala 

* It is, hovwvier, to he noted that tlie priest and guide in ttiia advonturn 
was Qatama Eshugaua, a Eigvedie Bishi, and this rather estabbshes the 
JBet that this oas'^axd extension of Aryan. ciTilisation was achieved in 
ww time of the Bigreda. Thei'ofore, we find Vid^a already loadinar in 
Vedic cultarc tmder King Janaha nnd Bishi Ygjnavalkya, thougli It was 
its eastei'nmost outpost and farthest from its headquarters. 
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and Videha [Mnkhayana &rauta Sutra, xvi, 9, 11], while 
Jala Jatfikarnya as a Puroliita of the Kosalas, KSsis, and 
Videhas [ib. Ivi, 29, 6]. The most famous kings of the 
times were the two philosopher-kings, AjataSatru of Kail, 
and Janaka of Videha, who were leaders of thought, in 
association with the Brahman scholars, Yajhavalkya, and 
Svetaketu. 

Magadha and Anga. Beyond the pale of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion lay Magadha which along with Afiga is indicated 
as a distant land in the Atharvaveda [v, 22, 14] which is 
also familiar with the Bengal tiger and makes the king 
at his consecration step upon a tiger skin. The expression 
AngorMagadMh occurs in the Oopatha Brdhmana [ii, 9]. 
A Magadha is dedicated in the Yajurveda [V&j. Samhita, 
XXX, 5, 22] to loud noise (ati-krushta), suggestive of 
minstrelsy, d A Magadha in later literature denotes a minstrel. 
The dislike to Magadha is as old as the Rigveda if the 
Kikatas it mentions were Magadhans, 'ns some believe. 
The dislike Is more explicit in the Atharvaveda where evil 
things like fever are wished away to the distant westerners 
like the Gandharis, Bahlikas, and MB-javants fv, 22, 7] and 
to eastemens, Ahgaa and Magadhas. It was due to the 
imperfect Brahmenization of these regions, the home 
of the aborigines, and, later, of Buddhism which did not 
believe in the caste-system. The native Magadhans are 
also dubbed a.s Vrdtyas in the Vedic texts [Atharvaveda, 
XV, 2, 1-4], regarded as outcasts and nomads, speaking a 
Prakritic dialect as indicated by the remark that “ they 
called wlial was easy of ulterauee (i.e. Sanskrit) hard to 
speak” fPanchovim^tf Br,, xvii, 1, 9]. The Prakyits find it 
hard to accommodate the harsh consonantal combinations 
which Sanskrit affects. But the VrStyas were not strangers 
to Sanskrit when they ai'e described as dikshitOfVddh, 
speaking the language of the initiated [Hid.]. It was open 
to thorn to acquire admission to Brahmiuical society by 
performance of prescribed rites tApastamba Sraiiia Sutra, 
xxii, 5, 4-14], It is best to regard them not as non-Aryans 
but as Aryans outside the pale of orthodox Brahmin 
culture. The Aitareya Ar<myaH [ii, 1, 1] refers to ttie 
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Vaiigas, Vagadhas, and Cheras as birds, i.e, non-Aryans, 
speaking language not intelligible to the Aryans. The 
Vagadhas might be a misreading for the Magadhans, while 
the Cheras were a wild tribe in the Vindhya region. The 
Kaushltdki llpanishad [iv, 1] sums up the situation by 
de.scribing Aiyan India as represented by the Usinaras, Vasas, 
Mat.syas, Kurus, Pafiehala.s, KaSis, and Videhas. 

Social System. While the Tligveda laiew of a hereditary 
prieslliood and nobility, and even refers to the threefold 
[viii. 35, 16-181 or fourfold division [i, 113, 6 ; x, 90, 12 (the 
Purnsha-sOkta)l of the people, tliis period saw the 
development of the full-fledged caste-system due to differen¬ 
tiation of occupations growing in number and variety with 
progress of settled life and due also to contact with aborigines 
raising questions of purity of blood and the colour bar. 

The system, however, is not yet seen to be as rigid as 
in the succeeding period of the SMras. It was a midway 
between the laxity of the Eigveda and the rigidity of the 
Miras. In the Rigveda, the restrictions on intermarriage 
applied only to incest, such as marriage between brother 
and sister, father and daughter. In the datapath a 
Brahmana [i, 8, 3, 6], the restriction is extended to marriage 
with I’elations of the third or the foui’th degree, while 
Brahraana and Kshatriya eould^ intermarry with the lower 
castes, including Sixdra. Sukanyfl, daughter of Kshatriya 
King Saryala, is mentioned as marrying BrShmana Ohyavana 
[ib., iv, 1, 5, 71. 

Change of caste was very unusual but perhaps not im- 
pos.sible in that age. The Eigveda describes Vifivamilra 
as a Eishi, btd the Aitareya Brahmam as a Kshalrij'n. 
Certain Eigx^edie hymns are even ascribed to royal Eishis. 
In the Upanishads we have certain remarkable examples 
of kings leading in learning, and teaching Brahman pupils, 
such a.s King .Tanaka of Videha, King ASvapati of the 
Kekayas, King AjataSatru of Kafii, and King PravSha^a 
Jaivali of Paiiehala. But these eases do not prove inter¬ 
change of castes but of occupations. They only show that 
some of the kings of the times were individually devotees 
and patrons of learning. Again, there is not a single 
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instance in the entire Vedie Literature of a VaiSya being 
promoted to the rank of a priest or a prince, BrSliniana or 
Ksliatnya. Only the two upper castes cultivated closer 
relations. 

The lines on which the caste system was developing 
in this period are well indicated iu. a passage of that represen¬ 
tative work, the Aitareya Br&hmana [vii, 29]. The 
Brahmana is described as a receiver of gifts (n-ddyl), a 
drinker of Soma, being always on the move {avasayi), 
and moving at will (yathakdma-prayupya), showing 
that ho attached himself to kings at will. The VaiSya is 
tributary to another (anyaaya hcdiknt), to be lived on by 
another (anyasyddyah) and to be oppressed at will (yathdJidma- 
i.e. removable at the king’s will from his land. 
The Sudra is the servant of another {myasya preshyah), 
to be expelled at will (kdmottliapyali) and to be slain at 
will (yalMkdmavadhyah), showing that lie had no rights 
of property or life against the Ksliatriya or king. This 
passage points to the spiritual authority of the BrBhmana 
who was subject in secular matter’s to the authority of the 
king as the temporal sovereign. It also shows that the 
Yaifiya, or the commoner, w^as not given the right of property 
ttr landliol'ding except on the basis of tribute or tax payable 
by him iu return for his protection by the Kshatriya. ^ The 
Kshatriyas, or nobles, were the landholders and the Vaisyas 
the tenantry. Gi’anls of lands and slaves came 1o the 
Kshatriyas as gifts for their coiuiucsta of the aborigines from 
the king. 

Economic Life. The growth of economic life is indicated 
iu the inuny prayers (paushtikani) contained in the Atharva- 
vedu for the success of the farmer, the shcphewl, or the 
morehaul. There are prayers for ploughing, sowing, 
growth of corn, for rain,, for increase of cattle, exorcisms 
against pests, wild animals, and robbers, and the like. There 
was continued progress in agriculture and pastoral pursuits. 
The plough (sim) became large and heavy enough to require 
a team of twenty-four oxen \I£dthaka Samhitd, xv, 2] 
to drag it The furrow was called slid [ib., xx, 3], The 
Saiapatha Brdhma^a classifies agriculture operations as 
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"ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing” [i, 6, J, 3]. 
It also refers to the use of cowdung {karisha) as manure 
[ii, 1, 1, 71, while the Atharvaveda [hi, 14, 3, 4; xjx, 31, 3) 
refers to the value of the natural manure of animals. Many 
kinds of grain were grown, such as rice (vrthi), barley 
(j/uuft), beans (mudfifo, masha), sesamum and grains 

called godhuma, masum, etc., of which a list is given in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhitd [xviii, 12]. Theix* seasons are also 
mentioned : bai'ley, sown in xvinler, ripened in summer; 
rice, sown in the rains, ripened in autumn, but beans and 
sesamum ripened later, in winter f Taittiriya Samhiid, 
vii, 2, 10, 2j. There were also two haiwests a year [ib., 
V, 1, 7, 3]. 

There was a striking development in industry and 
occupations, of which a list is given in the Yajurveda 
[Vajasaneyi Samhitd, xxx, 7J. We hear oX such new 
occupations as those of fishermen, fire-rangers, ploughers, 
Avashermen, barbers, butchers, footmen, messengers, makers 
of jewels, baskets, ropes, dyes, chariots, bows, smelters, 
smiths, potters, and so forth. Architectural skill is indi¬ 
cated in the construction of the Pire-altar with 10,800 
bricks and shaped like a lax’ge bii’d with outspread wings 
[Vdjasaneyi Sanrhitd, xi-xidii (oxx Agnichayana)]. There 
is mention of professional acrobats ( Vimsa-martw) and 
players on drum and flute ; of the boatman, Ndvdja [iSrate. 
Br., ii, 3, 3, 5], ferryman or poleman, Sambl {Atharvmeda, 
ix, 2, 6], rudders {naiman^a in Sata. Br., ii, 3, 3, 16), and 
oai’s, aritra, bandied by the aritd, and cveix of a ship of 
o hundred oars (lutoritro) [Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, xxxi, 7] 
used for sea-A'oyages. The Alharvnveda [v, 10, 8] compares 
the ruin of a kingdom to a ship sinking by leaking (bhimid). 
There is mention of merchant and his trade, uanijyd [iSote. 
Br., i, 6, 4, 21], and of the moneylender, kusidi [ib., xiii, 
4, 3, 11]. The word Sreshfhi occurs in several tc.xls [Aiia. 
Br., in, 30, 3 ; iv, 26, 8-9 ; xdi, 18, 8 j Br. Up,, i, 4, 12, etc.] 
in the sense of a morchant-pi’ince and possibly the " head¬ 
man of a guild ”, while the word sraishthya is also inter- 
px?eted in a technical sense implying the presidency of a 
guild. 
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AVoluaii fifiuri-d in iiuliislvy as the dyer {rujayitri), the 
embroiderer (pesaskan), the -vvoi’kor in thorns (Icantaki- 
hiirl), (ir the bdsket-mnker {hidala-kari). 

Tlio advance of eivilimt'on is noticed in the extended 
use oi metals. A passagi in the Vdjasaneyi iiamliitu 
Ixviii, 331 mentions these as Jiiratiyo (^old), uyits (bronze). 
stjumc, i.e. swarthy (iron), loha (copper), xisa (lead), and 
Irapii (tin). Ayiis, somewhat undefined in the Eigveda, 
is no-w difCerentialed as syuma uyos to indicate iron [Att, 
xi, 3, 1, 7 ; ix, .I, 4-1 and lohita uyus [ib., xi. 3, 1, 7| or lokuynsa 
Br., Y, 4, 1, p|, red ayas or copper. 

Copper ua.s used to make bo%vl,s [Ar.j \iii, 10, 221. 

tiisu, lead, is mentioned as being used os a weight by vveavens 
IVdja. Samhiiu, xi.x, 801. 

Rajuki, silver, was used to make ornaments (mJcnm) 
.Br., xii. 8, 3. 111, dishes, patra, [Tailtiriyn Br.. 
ii, 2, 9, 7 : iii. i). 6. f)], and coins, nishka. [PaJicha. Br., xvii, 

I, 141. 

(Utkl, hiranyii, was widely msed and obtained from the 
hod of I'ivcrs like the Indus [2?i'., x, 75, 8|, or extracted from 
tlie earth (.lu., xii, 3, 6, 26, 44], or from ore by smelting 
Br., vi, .1, 3, !51, or from washings [ib., ii, 1, 1, 5]. It 
was naed to make ornaments for neck and breast, nishka, 
car-rings, karna-sobham, and ciip.s Br., v, I, 2, 19; 

5, 28]. There were also known definite weights of gold 
indicating a gold currency, e.g. (a) Ashtd-prud [Kathaka 
BamhUd, xi. 1] and (h) l?«to»w7na= “ weight of 100 
Krisknalas ” l^ata. Br,, v, 5, .I, 16]. 

Another sign of the now era is Iho domestication of the 
elephant, hasU or vdrana, noted for its .strength and virility 
lAii., ii, 22. 1, 3 ; iii, 22, 6; vi, 70, 2]. The keeper of the 
elephant was called l/nsHpa IVdja. IdamhUu, xxx, 11], 

Polity; Kingship. Kingship was coiisolidating itself as 
the normal form of government with the Slates growing in 
both number and size. 

The theory of the origin of kingship is quaintly staled in 
the following passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana fi, 14]; 

“The Bevas and Asuras were fighting... The Asiu-as 
defeated the Devas. ...The Devas said; ‘It is on account 

13 
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ys 

of our having no king {a-rdjalaya) that the Astiras conquer. 
Lot us elect a king.’ All consented {rdjdnam IcaravmnaM 
Hi latlieiV’ 

Imperialism. There was also emerging the king of 
kings, the conception of paramount power and imperial 
•sovei’eignty exprcs.sed in such technical terras as adhimj, 
rujaclhiraja, samrdt and ekardt used in mo.st of the texts. 
The Aitareya Brdliniana [viii, 15] defines TSlzardi as the 
sole ruler of the tcrrilory iip to the seas, while the Atharva- 
veda [iii, 1, 4, 1] defines Ekardt io bo the sole paramount 
sovereign such as that of the people of the ea,stern regions 
{yrdh visum palih). 

There were also developed .s])ecial coremonies for the 
anointment of emperors, such as tlm YCijapeya, the Rdjasuya, 
and the Aimmedlui, as described in the texts. The last 
oeroinony, according to Apaslamba Sraiila Sutra [xx, 1, I], 
was to be jierformed only by a sdrvahJiawma sovereign, 

1. c. by one ruling the whole country. According to the 
Gopatha Brdlmaiyi, one became a Raid by performing the 
RdjasGya, while the Vdjapeya was Cor the Samrdl,, ASvamedliu 
for Soardf, Furusha-medha Cor Virai, and Sarva-nedha 
for Sarvardt. 

Nay more : the texts even preserve the names of kings 
who by their conquests had achieved tlio eligibility for these 
imperial inaugurations. Both the Ailarcya BrdJimana [viii, 

2, 3] and the Satapatha Brahinanu [xiii, 6, 4], for instance, 
extol the jwoi’ld-wido conquests of the two Bharala Idngs, 
Dauljshanti, who defeated the Salvaiits and won victories at 
MashnSra in the Kuiui country, at Saehlguna, and on the 
Jumna and Ganges at a place called Vritraglma, and on the 
SatrSjita SatSnika who had defeated the king of the KaSis. 

“ The great deed of Bharata neither' mon before or after have 
attained, as the sky a man with his hands. ” No less than 
twelve such great kings are named in the two texts afore¬ 
said. The ideal set before tliem in the sacred tbxt [Aita, 
Br„ viii, 20] is to “ win all victories, find all worlds, attain 
superiority (sresJifhatd), pre-eminence (pratishthd) and 
supremacy (paramatd) over all kings, and achieve ovor- 
lordahip {sdmrd^ya), pai'amount rmle (bhmjya), self-rule 
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{sviirajya), sovereignty {vairijya), supreme authority 
{pdramesMhya), kingsMp (riijya), great kingship (mahardjya) 
and suzerainty {udhipatya), encompassing all, ruler of all 
territory {siirvahhainna), the sole single sovereign {eJcardl) of 
the earth up to its limits in the ocean.” 

Democratic Elements. Though monarchy thus estah» 
lished itself on film foundations, it was not absolute but 
limited in several waj’s. Within the framework of autocracy, 
there Aveiv operative certain demoeralie elements the 
signifi(*aneo of which should not be missed. Those were; (1) 
tlio people’s voice in choosing their king : (2) tlie conditions 
imposed on the king’s autocracy at his coronation; (3) the 
king’s dependence on his Ministry, and (4-) the Assemblies 
of the people, the Hahhfi and the Samti, as checks irpon the 
king’s absolutism. 

Election of the King. The Aiharvnveda has several 
pn.ssages indicative of the people choosing their king. The 
passage vi, 87, 88, appears to bo a eomploLo song of election 
of the king. The king’s anxiety to secure the people’s 
.support and loyalty is expressed in Av., vi, 73, and viii, 94. 
It was neeessaiy against his rivals, brothers and kinsmen 
[vii, 34; i, 29 and 301. j-lt;., iii, 3, contains spells in the 

intere.sts of royally. Ar., iii, 3, 5, refers to a king in exile 
(nnyakuhetre aparuddJinm charanfam) being recalled and 
being welcomc'd alike by his friends and foes {pratijandh 
and pratimitrdh). Av., iii, 8, 2, refers to the re-election of 
a king after he had been once dcpo.sed. Av., viii, 10, 
I’ofers to a king expelled from his kingdom and seeldng 
support for its restoration. Otlier texts also contain 
references to kings being expelled from Ibeir realm and 
their efforts to recover their lost sovereignty ITaitliriya 
Samhita, ii, 3, 1 ; Sata^ Br., xii, 9, 3, 3, etc]. The 
Paikhavimsa Brdhmana [xix, 7, 1-4] refers to a special 
ceremony called the Edd-Yajna by which a deposed king 
should got back his kingdom or a reigning king the lost 
loyalty of his subjects. The Vdjasaneyi-Simhitd [xix-xxi] 
recommends a ceremony fop a banished Icing seeking to regain 
his throne. 

This now position of the king resting on the ssffrago of 
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his i/ooplf is itidioalcil b.v appropriate lilies. Ho is railed 
iJip pi'incr of pi'inrrs (JcJtfifrininiii n'ljcnflmlj), llio lord 
01 ilu* p<‘ 0 ]iU' (I'is.Tiu I'injiatili), llir sole lord of llir rxrJi('<(n.‘i’ 
((/hdndpiiiiy dknnitnilM). Ihr solo lord aod loadev of t!ir 
l/ 00 ])]o {elttvH'thiiiii jititunani), of llir rotiri' rounlry and 
ri’eatures (vjishtl risL'ani/n hhulusi/u), llir liiulio.sl of (hr peojile 
(hahxul nmutshyii,uwi), and ro-niiuil ndlli llir «ods {(IvvCnulm 
(tryhablKVc) vi, Sli|. 

Conditions of Coronation. 'J’hrsi' may i)i‘ “lUhorod from 
tlu' rltu.d.s ]))‘i's<‘rjl)rd for llir li’irjffif'i/a and hissl do.srrllird 
ill llir sttiujtiilhii ltrdli.iniiiiit. One of llirsr miuirrs llir 
kiii{>-f]rrt to srclc Hir Auumuli or apiiroval of llir ravlli. 
i.e. llir iiiollirr rniaaty, tii tlir follo\viii{> words : “ Ifolhor 

Ppilliivi ! Injiivr mr not nov 1 Ihim! ” “ This is prv- 
forjurd," says llir iiiLorprclrr, “ le.sl slir .slioukl .shake him 
ojf (lucyam ndvrulhrmiuln). The roiimimilalov explains 
that Iho niolaplior .shows llial kinp; and rounlry must enler 
into fvieudly rrlatioivs like son and uiollier jv, I, !3, 201. 
Then Ihui'e arc oft'ermgs to the Divine Quvpkouova, to 
Kavittl flttlyaprasasn for rifthtrous rnrrsy, Agni (rphapall 
for luastory of Iho hmusebokl, Homa A'annspati for pi-olee- 
lion of foreals and agrioulluro, Bi-ilmspali ^'flk for power of 
sperrh, Indru •ive'shl.lia for pre-eniiucuro in adininistralion. 
lludra Pasupali for proloetion of oattlc, Mitni Satya for 
truth, ending with the offering lo Vai’una Dhnrmajiati, 
whieh ))rhig.s out iho Iruo chararirr of tlio king as Hie 
nphokler of Hie Dharniii. The Hindu llicory regards 
Manna, or Law, a.s 1 ho real scyvercigu, and the Idng as Datxdu 
or the esceutive to support and euforee Dliarina. The 
iihove offerings symbolize the inanifohl qnalifloatious 
and obligation,s of sovei-eigniy. In Tedie tradition there 
is Jto Iheory of the iliviuc right of kings, but only attribu¬ 
tion of divine vii*tite.s lo kings by means of prayer,s. Next 
comes the sprinldiug of waters oolleeted. from seventeen 
different sources, river, of which the ^rcpvp,senlalive eho.son 
is the Sarasvati of saered memory, son, whirlpool, flood, 
well, and even a stagnant pool. The Sara.svati .symbolized 
Speech, the flowing t-ivci* Vigour, flood stood for Plontj’, 
.sea for Dominion, and the pond for the Ijoyalty of tlic people 
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1o tlio kins, whioli fthoiikl bo steady and harmless like the 
waters of a stasnunt pool (ttlhiivarumaniipakramaniin haroH, 
V, ;), 4, 14j, Tlio. sprinklini* is done jointly by the Bralnmuia 
(/iflhvaritu), a Kshalriya, and also a VaiiSya, reinv.sciitina; 
the llnoe oMuios of Ibo voahn. The nest iraporlani feature 
of Iho eeroiuonics was the balh adniinislorcd lo Iho king 
Ix'foiv lie is sealed 021 tlic throne, lie i 2 i(is 1 bts first clhriln- 
rrtifii, established in the vr<da (»• vow |dif. Br., viii, Ifij. 
ill must be loyal to religion, law iuid Irnth (antya-sava, 
.yittyadlutnnu in TuHli. Hr. i, 7, iO, l-ti), and then take the 
followinu Oiilh; "If I play thee false, )n 2 (y I lose the ratTil of 
iill my ivligioiis peefoniianei's jmd giftw, of my good deeds, ray 
))laee, iny life, and even my progeny” [.bV. Br.. 

viii. lol. 

The jiseeut to the throne (asatuli) is aecoiapanied by exhorta¬ 
tion lo 11i(- four estate-, of the realm (the BrrdimaTia, 
Kshatviya, Vjiisya. and tsiidra) for pvotcetuig the king- 
oleel a-, ” the precious treasure Then the Idng is pi>o- 
ehiimed with the words : '• This man, 0 ye People! is 

your king, hut of us, Bi’Shmaims, .Soma is the king” [Bnf. 
Br., V, :5, fij 12 ! V, 4, 2, 3|. This omphasiws the Iheory 

alrcady expUiined that Dharma as I’cpresentcd by the 
Brahmai,ia has j)roccdence over the king who rules in sceuhir 
mailers. The Minpatlia BrtlJmanu [v, 4, 4, S] further 

explains that the king and Brahmai.ia sltind together as 
npholdeiNs of I lie dhanm among men, lieing both incapable 
of any apceeh or deed that is not right. In another passage 
[ii, 2, 2, G|, it is staled that “the BiTihmaiias who Imve 
.studied and Icaeli the aaci’ed lore arc the human gods 
'Phen Ihoro is the further proclamation : “ To thee this 
.State is given, for ngrieullure (kmTiyai), for the common 
weal (kshemuya), for prosperity and for progress (posMya)." 
It implies that (a) tho Idngdom is entrusted to the king as 
a trust; (h) the condition of his holding it is the promo¬ 
tion of tho people’s well-being and progress. Tho coronation 
i.q followed by another very significant rile. It is that 
of the Adhvaryfi and his a.ssislants striking the king on 
tht back by tht rod idan^air ghnanti). Thereby tlie king 
, i,s rendered adnndya and placed beyond the reach of judicial 
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cli'sl ruction (fiiiim <hi)uJamdhmnaliii(nj<inH) {tHaL Hi'., 
V, 1, 1), 7|. 'ThiK nlso syinbolizos llic doctriiio lhat the 
kins?, who can do no wrong and is al)ove punishment, 
udatulijct, is himscH' Ihc wicldcr ol* llic lod of justice, llie 
(linuja which upluslds the dJittrmo. lie is not the source of hiw 
hut its sanction. 

Ministers. Tlip king’s dependonee on iiis niiiii.sler.s is 
lirought out in llic pari as.sigued to tlicm in ids eonsccrjition, 
For purpo.sc.s ol! tlu.s Cunclion, they ore enllod Ilct/nhix, 
i.e. receivers of tho jewels which lU’c offered hy the king- 
elect to each of them at his house at the ceremony called 
ralm-hiivis-. The signitieanco of the cei'emony is indicated 
in the prosci'ihed fomnla to he uttered by tho king : ” For 
it is for hiiii that he i.s thereliy eon.secrated, and him ho 
makes his faithful follower ’’ \,^ata. li)'., v, 3, 1, C|, It 
was to win for the king the consent of the ministora lo his 
consecj-ation and their loyalty. Each of these Ralnivi 
is also described as a .jewel in tbo crown of sovereignty 
{a.iyaJcfim ralnam, ib.). 

The const it utioiuil character of this ceremony of ?'«<««- 
hnvh is also indicated in the terms Edja-kartvi and Rdja- 
I'i'il applied in the Alhirmvi^a liii, fi, 71 and the Brulmajius 
fAitit., viii, 17, Ti ; >^nlfi., iii, 4, I, 7 ; xiii, 2, 2, Ifij to those 
who, not lhem.selve.s kings, ’’ aided in the con,sceration 
of the king. In the AUarcya Brahmim, the “ king-makers ’’ 
arc made to proclaim the king formally to tin* people. 

The Atharvavada moutious thc.se king-makcifci to bo : 
(1) tho Biita, bard; (2) tho Halha-hlra, tho chariot-maker. 
(3) the EarmSra, artisan ; (4) the Grmutnl, the village head¬ 
man ; and (.')) Rajas. The last comprised the nobles, the Idng’s 
kinsmen, whoso support of his election is mentioned as 
ncceasary in several passages. For instance, Av., i, 9, 3, 4, 
arc prayers for the king’s supromaey over his kinsmen 
isnjatQ), aird iii, 4, refers to these kinsmen weleomhig liim 
as king, while i, 19, and 20 refer to them as a menace to his 
authority. In fact, these kinsmen and nobles, called rdj&s, 
endrcled the king, who had always to reckon with then) and 
make them friends. 

These “king-makers” grow in number in the later texts. 
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The Taitliriya lexis mention Iwelve Ratnins, viz. (1) 
Bi'ahmana (i.c. Ihe Purohila) ; (2) Rajanya (noble) ; 
(3) Mahislii (chief qnecu) ; (4) Vavala (favourite wife); 
(5) Parivvikti (discarded wife) ; (6) Shla (charioteer) ; 
(7) Senanl, commander of the amy; (8) firaraa^il, village 
licadman ; (9) Kshaltri, chamberlain; (10) SamgrahTlri, 
treasurer ; (11) Bhagadugha, collcclor of taxes, and (12) 
Aksha^al 1 a, superintendent of dicing. The Satapolha 
Brrilunana [v, v, 1. 1| includes the huntsman {yonihartnna) 
and the courier IpuJagala), while the MaitrayaijI Samhita 
[ii, 6, .'ll adds the Takshan (carpenter), Rathakara (chariot- 
maker) called the Rajanya Raja and the GramanI as 
Vaisyu-grumunl. The Paiidiai'imia BraJimam [xix, 1, 4], 
however, gives an older and .shorter list of wdiat are called 
virus,, or heroes, as fonning the kuig’s entourage, comprising 
brother, son, Purohila, Miihislii, Sula, Gramaivi, TCfihattvi, and 
Samgrahitri. 

There wa.s an oixh'r of precedence among these liuiiiim. 
11 wa.s shown iit the order in which the king visited them 
for Ealna-httvis, his offering of jewels. The’ first to he so 
visited was the HenanI followed by the Purohita, or Brfilunai.ia, 
and others, except Ksbalra or Rajanya, Go nikartana, 
and Akshavapa, whom the king offered the jewels at his owm 
palace. An order of precedence is also indicated in a 
Rajasuyti coreniony at which tlm saci'ificial sword Avliieh is 
made ovcj' to the king is passed on by him first to his brother 
and then to the Silta, Sthapati, Gramani, and Sajata (royal 
kinsman) (/Svtto. Br., v, 4, 4, 15-191. 

It is nol, however, eorlam whether iliese various names 
indicated the king’s courtiers and private servarits, or 
])ublie functionaries. Tlio Sutu usually taken to bo the 
charioteer, BdralM, or master of the horse, might also be 
non-fighter [Vaja. SamUid, x\'i, 181, ahanlya [Taitti. Sam., 
the minstrel or court poet, in view of the epithets ahanii, 
iv, 6, 2, 1] or ahaniva alianya, “ inviolable ”) [KdUialca, 

xvii, 2J applied to him in the lexis. In the Epics, ho 
definitely figures in tJiis capacity. The Gramani similarly 
appears as a military official ali'eady in the Rigveda. The 
position is described as the summit of prosperity for a 
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A’ai.s.va ITaitti. Ham., ii, 3. 4, 4] ami as such must liavo 
mcaiit till' heatlshii) oi‘ the village in matters both civil 
aiul inilitav,v. The Gnmml proper or pur excellenam, who 
was one of the kings onloiiragc, was probably regai'dccl as 
vcpreseullng rural interests in the ministry just as the 
industrial interests were i-epresented by the Karmara, 
the miHtaiy by the Heuanl, Rathakiira, and Siita, ami 
iiuaucial by the Hamgralutri and Bhago'dugha. The 
Auhlvdpa maj’ bo also similarly taken us “ a public* officer 
who siipewntcnds tlic gambling halls of the State and 
eolieets the vovemie (due therefrom), as was regularly 
done later on" \Vedic Index, ii, 200 u]. Kautilya, foi* 
instance, mentions the DrdiidhyukUui as one of the chief officers 
of tho State. The fact was that the officers of the royal house¬ 
hold wore developing iicto ministers of State, as is seen in 
c!U*ly English history too. 

An officer not mentioned among the llatniiw was the 
t^lfwpud. lYe read of tho Sthapati named Chalcra who was 
]>(t\vorfnl enough to help his master, Dushtaritu, to the 
throne, from which ho was expelled by his rebellious subjects, 
Itie Sriiijiiras Br., xii, 8, 1, 17]. Thus Sthapati is 

taken to mean a local goveruor, as in the expression Nishada- 
Stliapati, used in the Sfltras jApastamba Srauta StlLra, 
i.\. 14, 12|, But as ho riuiks below the Sillu, he is more usually 
taken ns " chief judge ", exercising both executive and 
.igdiciril functions. 

Popular Assemblies: The Sabba. TJie popular Assemblies 
known as the Suhhn and the f^umili arc described in the 
Aniarvavcda [vii, 12, 1] as the twin daughters of God 
Prajapati to indicate that they were tho original mid earliest 
iii.stitntioJis of Indian tmlity, A member of a Iduhha is called 
a Habheyii, xfihMsad, or sabMslnu. Tho Speaker of the 
tii/bbd was called Subhdpaii [Vuju. i!1a7n,, xvi, 24]. The 
Soj-geaut of the Assembly was called the SabJtu-pala [TaiU. 
Rr,, iii, 7, 4, 6|. 

The fiabJid was so important to tho king that even God 
Prajapati could not do without it [ChJuVulogya XJpmislxad; 
viii, 14, 1]. AVo read of Rislii Gautama going to the SabM 
to meet the lung there [ib., v, 3, 6], The iSaUtpatka Br&Jm&iia 
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[iii, 3, 5, 14] tells of a king of kings holding his Sabhd to which 
llie subordinate kings flock together. 

The SaWia functioned as a parliament for disposal of 
public business by debate and discussion. Accordingly, 
eloquence and debaling skill were greatly valued and prayed 
for [Ar., vii, 12J. There is a prayer that one may "speak 
agreeably to those assembled” {cJiuni vaduvii mngatesliu); 
" that tlie meiubers of the Sdbhd be of one voice with the 
speaker ” ()/e U Jee aha sabhdiodusta santa savdehasah) ; 

that the speaker may hold the SabM spell-bound by 
drawing unto himself (adadc) the enlightenment (varchah) and 
the wisdom (vijuanatn) of all its members (sMiSsinanam)*’; 
'• that the attention if aE the members of the Sabhd may 
be riveted on one’s spoceh, the delight of all” (mayi vo 
i'amatdm vianah) [th,]. 

There wej'c rules of debate, of which violation ia referred 
to in a passage in the Vajananeyi Samhiid [Hi, 45; repealed 
in XX, 171. Rebuke administered to the great men of 
the Sabhd" (muhSjaHa4imskdrd-ilikam) ia iuataueed by the 
'dommentator as an example of such violation, of sins 
against the assembly ”, 

Decision by the vote of the majority w^as known, as is 
indicated by the teim Narisktd applied to the SabJid in 
the Aihan'aL'eda [vu, 12, 3J, which Sayapa explains as 
" inviolable, not to bo overridden ” {ahvnmtd jyarairam 
•bhibhdoyd)^ because in the Sabhd, " the many meet and 
speak with one voice wMeli is binding on others ” (bdhavah 
sambhUya yadi ckam ualcyain vadeyuh tat hi na paraih ati- 
tamyhyam). 

Lastly, the Sabhd seems to have also functioned as a 
court of justice. The Vdjasaneyi Samhiid [xxx, 6J mentions 
the Sabtidchara as being dedicated to Dharma, or Justice, 
The term, therefore, may be taken to mean " one who 
attends the Sabhd sitting as a law court to dispense dhanna 
or justice", like the othex' leehnical term Sabha-sad used 
in tho texts [Au, iii, 20,’ 1; vii, 12, 2; xbc> 55, 6; Mtanya 
Br. viii, 21, 14, etc.'], whieli cannot denote any member 
attending the Sabhd but the assessor deciding legal cases 
in the Sabhd, Perhaps the term may be furthex'' differentiated 

1' 
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to denote the Elders, or heads of families, forming the 
Hahha Avhicli met to administer justice more fi'equcntly 
than for general business. In this connection may ho 
recalled the passage in the Eigveda [x, 71, lOJ which refei’s 
to a person returning from the Sahlid in joy, being acquitted of 
blame [kUvisM (sin)— sprit (touched by) intuslianih (absolved 
o£ guilt]. In the Pdraskara Grihija Sutra, the Sahhd is given 
the names of nodi ana tviski, i.e. sounding and shining. 
The sound is due to pi'oclamation of justice (dharma-nirB,- 
panat) and the blaze to the fire which is kept in the court house 
for purposes of ordeals. 

The Taittirlya SanMtd [ii, 3, 1, 3] mentions the village 
judge (Gramya-vadm) and the Maitrdyani his Sabha or 
Court [ii, 2, 1]. 

The Samiti. We have already seen how the Atharvaveda 
[vii, 12] describes both the Sahlia and the Sami>ti as the 
twin creations of Prajapati, i.e. ns primroval inslritutions 
marking the dawn of Indian civilization. This is probably 
the earliest reference in litei-atture and history to democratic 
institutions, together with the references of the Eigveda 
already cited. The evidence, however, is not clear as to how 
the Samiti differed in composition and functions from the 
SaiM, Perhaps the SahM was a smaller and select body 
of Elders and functioned usually as a law court, while the 
Samiti Avas the larger, general assembly of the people. 
Accordingly, it is referred to as expressing tho voice of the 
vi&, or people, in the choice of their king in several passages 
of tho Atharvaveda. In one, tt is the Samiti that choose 
the king {dhrmdya te samilih Jcalpatdmiha), and in another 
it withdraws that choice for the king’s misdeeds and tyranny 
(nasmai samiMh Jedpate) [vi„ 88; v, 19], It is also statei^ 
that the support of the Samiti is essential to tho king to 
subdue his enemies and make his position firm on the throne 
{dhrmochyutah) [vi, 88, 3], 

Learning and Education. The period, as wo have scon, 
witnessed the groAvth of a vast and Varied literature register¬ 
ing In some of its works, the Upauisbads, the highest level 
of intellectual‘attainments and spiritual progress. It was tho 
golden age of literature which was no doubt the outcome 
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of schools remarkablie for the eflieaey and fmitfubiess of 
their methods of teaching. These have not received the 
attention they deserve, nor are they directly described in any 
of the numerous works of the period. They are to he deduced 
out of stray pa.s3ages, indirect aEusions, or incidental illustra¬ 
tions contained in the texts of the period. 

Rules of Studentship in the Atharvaveda and Yajurveda. 
The system is first adumbrated in the Atharvaveda [xi, 3; 
also vi, 108, 2; 133, 3]. Pi^st, there is the eoremony of 
Upanayana, by which the teacher, ach&rya, initiates the 
prrpil, bralimachdrl^ into a new life described as a second 
birth, whence he becomes a duija, twice-born. By Upanayana 
the hrahmehSri is endowed witir a spiritual body (Vidyd- 
maya-Sarira as eijqjlamed by Sayana) as distinguislxed from 
tliG physical body given him by his parents. The new life 
has its own marks and rules for the pupil. He wears the 
skin of the black antelope {Mrshmm vasdnah), the girdle 
(mekhala) of EuSa grass mauiijyS) and lots hils hair grow 
long {dirghaimairu). lie has also to collect fuel {sanvit) to 
offer both morning and evening to Agni or sacrificial fire 
by which he himself becomes enbghtened {samidha 
samiddhah, i.e. saiidipUak, ‘‘illumined,” aecoiding to 
Saya^), Beggmg {bhUksha) is also one of Iris duties. He 
has also to practise control of the senses and austeri¬ 

ties {tapas). By his tapas he sustains (piparW) his teacher, 
who is responsible for bis sins {'^sishyapapam gurorapi’*). 
His is thus a strictly regulated {dik^Jiita) life. Tlfere is also 
a reference to the pupil pleasuig his preceptor by grateful 
gifts [xi, 3, 15J, The aims of loaining arc stated to be 
sraddha (faith), medhd (retention of knowledge acquired), 
praja (progeny), diuina (wealth), uyuh (longevity), and 
amrHalva (immortality) [xix, 64]. They lhu.s comprehended 
success in both secular and spiritual life. There is, lastly, 
a reference to suspension of study in certain times and places 
—^“in cloudy (antariksha) or windy (,v&la) weather, under 
shade of trees {vnksheshu), in sight of gx-een barley (nUpeshn), 
or within hearing of cattle ” [vii, 66]. 

The Yajurveda [TaiUu. Sam. vi, 3, 10, 5] refers to Irak- 
miclwrya, or studentship, by which the debt to Bishis or 
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to culture has to be paid, just as the debt to the gods is 
to be paid by sacrifices {yapia) and that to ancestors by 
progeny {prajaya). 

The Rules in the Brahmanas. All th'eso features of the 
eduealional system are repeated in later texts. Tho essence 
of the system was that the student had to take, up residence, 
in the home of his lenchoi* and was hence called an anievdsl 
\BriJwd. Up,, vi, 0, 15] or dclidrya-hila-vasi '[Chhilndoffjja 
XJp,, ii, 23, 2]. There his main duties were to beg for his 
teacher [CXiMndogya Up., iv, 3, 6], to look after tho 
sacrificial fires [ibid.' iv, 30,, 2], and tend the house^ [jSatn. Br., 
iii, 6, 2, 151 nnd also his eattle [Chhundogya Up., iv, 4, Gj. 
Aeeording to l^ntapallia Brdlmann [xi, 3, 3, 5], ))egging for 
alms was prescribed for the pupil, to produce in hinj a spirit 
of humility, and tending fires, for “ enkindling the mind 
with fire, with the holy lusti-e” [ib. xi, 5, 4, 5], Tending 
cattle would give the pupil wholesome exercise in open air, 
training in dairy-faming, and other accomplishments. The 
pupil was not to sleep in day-lime [il>.]. 

Domestic Schools. The age at which studentship 
commenced, and its period are not always the s.arac. 
Svetakotu commenecd study at twedve and continued it 
for twelve, years [Chhmdogya Up., vi, 1, 2]. Upakofiala 
also studied for twelve years under his teacher, Siitya 
kama Jabala [ib,, p.' 10, 1], Longer periods of study, such 
as thirty-two years, and .study for whole life, arc also men¬ 
tioned [ib,, viii, 7, 3; 15], 

Charahas. Besides these domestic schools or small 
homes of leaiming run by an individual teacher who would 
choose his own pupils, the texts refer to other educational 
agencies. The. end of formal studentship was not the end 
of education. The Taiitinya Upankliad [i, 11] contains a 
remarkable exliortation addressed by the teacher to his 
parting pupil (anticipating a modem University Rectoral 
or Convocation Address) in which the pupil is asked '' not 
to neglect the study, learning, and teaching of the Veda ”, 
There were many educated men who as householders carried 
on tlwir quest of knowledge by mutual discussions or seek¬ 
ing the instruction of distingmshed specialists and literary 
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celebrities at 'clififcrcnt centres. Those wandering scholars 
are called the Ckardkas [Briliad. JJp., iii, 3, 1], who were 
the real cdneatora of the country [iSrtte. Br., iv, 2, 4, 1]. 
The texts mention many typical exaniplo.s of the.se. 
llddiilaka Aruni of the Kmai-Pauehiila country goes to the 
north, where in a disputation to which he challenges the 
nortliern seholans, he has to yield to their leader, Saunaka 
fib., xi, 4, 1, 24]. lie also spent some time in the land of 
the iVIadras in the north to receive instruction from their 
learned philosopher, Patafieliala Kapya [Bri. Up.,, iii, 7, 1]. 
'• Five great householders and theologians came out together 
and held a discussion as to what is our Self and what is 
Brahman,” and then went together to the sage UddSlaka 
Amni and to the King ASvapati Kaikeya for instruction on 
the snhjeet of VaiSvJlnai'a [i6. x. C, 1, 12; Clihdiidogya Up., 
V, 11], Narada, after completing the study of all the sciences 
and arts of hi.s times, .seeks fnrtlm* instruction from Sanat- 
kuinilra [ChhCmlogya Up., vii, 14]. 

Parishad. "VVe also read of regular organizations for 
.such ndvnueed study, like the Pflfiehfila Parishad, an 
Academy patronized by the king of tJie eovinfry, PravShana 
Jaivali, wlio daily attended its mecling.s [ib,, v, 3 ; Biihad, 
Vp., vi, 2. 1-7]. 

Learned Conferences. Besides these residential schools, 
aeademie.s for advanced study, and circles of philosophical 
di.sputants, a great impetus to learning came from the 
as.semblies of leanied men gathered together by kings. 
A typical example of the.se was the Conferenre organized 
by King Janalta of Videha in connection with his horse- 
sacrifice, to which he invited all the learaed men of the 
Kiiru-Panchrila country. The leading figure in tlrnt Con¬ 
ference was YBjfiavalkya, to whom difficult metaphysical 
problems were put by eight leading philosophers of the 
times, viz. (1) Uddfilaka Aruni, who was the centre of a 
circle of scholars contributing most to the phiiasophy of 
the Upanishads; (2) A&vala, the Hotri priest of king 
Janaka; (3) Artabhaga; (4) Bhu.iyu, a fellow-pupil of 
Aru^i senior; X5) Ushasta; (6) Kahofla; (7) Sakalya and 
(8) CargT, the learned daughter of Vachaknu, The satisfactory 
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solutions which Yfijuvalkya gave to all the problems pxxt 
to liim won him the palm of supremacy among the philoso¬ 
phers of his times and the king’s reward of 1,000 cows with 
their horns hung with gold coins (6 pieces or to each) 

Z7p.]- 

An Example of Education: Yajnavalkya. Indeed, the 
life of Yajfiavalkya very well illcistmtes tlie educational 
agencies and conditions of the times. He started as the 
pupil of Uddalaka Amni whose son, Svetakotu, was one 
of his fellow-disciples. Next, we find him wandering through 
the country with his eompanions, Svetakotu, and Soma 
Sushma, till they meet on the way King Janaka of Vidcha 
who defeats them in argument. While the other two hold 
hack, Yajnavalkya, a tine seeker after Truth, drives after 
the king and has no hesitation in receiving instruction 
from him, a Kshatriya. After instruction, the Brahmai,ia 
pupil, YSjuavalka, offered a boon to his Kshatriya 
teacher, the king, who answered: “Lot mine be the privilege 
of asking questions of thee when I list, 0 Yajnavalitya 1” 
[iSafa, Bn, xi, 6, 2]. Wo next find Yrijfiavnlkya figuring 
in the Philosophical Congreas called by Janaka, as described 
above, and establishing his superiority to his teacher, 
Uddalaka. We then find him teaching King Janaka, another 
of his former teachers, on tlu’ec occasions. Janaka was 
taught six different definitions of Bralnnan by six teaehei-s 
named Jitvan, Udaiika, Barku, flat'dabhi-vipita, Satyakama, 
and Sfikalya, Yajfiavalkya taxight him the Uponishads 
or hidden attributes behind those definitions. Oil the next 
oeeasion, King Janaka souglit his instrxxetion on the question, 
“Whither will! you go after death?” On Yiljfiavalkya’s 
reply to this qixestion, Deixssen says : ” Nor have we even 
to-day any better reply to give ” [P/iiiosoplij/ of tlte Upand- 
shttds, p. 90] The king xvas so mnelx moved liy it that he 
offereil his pi’cecptor his entire kingdom ns a gifl, with himself 
as slave I On the third occasion, Yajfiavalkya delivers to 
the king his last discourse on Brahman, to attain Whom 
one nxust free himself from desire. “ Knowing this, the 
people of old did not wish for offspring. What shall we do 
with offspring, they said, we who have this Self and this 
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world of Brahman?” Again: The Atman is that which 
is Avitlioiit and above liunger and thirst, sorrow and passion, 
decay and death. Bealizing that Atman, Brahmanas conquer 
the desire for progeny, for wealth, and possessions, and 
even for heaven, and embrace the life of renunciation as 
homeless inondicant.s, snbfiisting by the strength which 
the knowledge of Atnmii alone gives; then they devote 
themselves to contomplalion till they are ultimately merged 
in the Bralmiaii ” [Br. 77p.]. 

Yajnavalkya was not alow to apply to himself his teach¬ 
ings. lie had two wnre.*!, Maiti’cyi and KatySyani, whom he 
,callcd one day, and said: “ Verily, I am going away from 
this my house into the forest. Let me make a settlement 
between you!” Maitreyl, however, asked him: “My 
Loi'd, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, 
tell me, should I be immortal by it or no ? ” ” No,” replied 
yajnavalkya, “ there is no hope of immortality by wealth. ” 
Then Maitreyl said : “'Whnl should I do with that by wliieh 
I do not become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth of 
Immortality, tell that clearly to roe.” YHjfiavaikya then 
gaA’c to his wife, Maitreyl, instruction on Braliman and then 
retired to the forest [Br, Up,, iv, 6]. 

Tho learning or culture of ancient India was chiefly 
the prodviot of her hermitages in the solitude of the forests. 
It was not of tho cities, Tho learning of the foi’ests was 
embodied in the books specially designed as Aratyyaltas, 
“ belonging to the forests.” Indian civilization in its early 
stages had been mainly a rural, sylvan,and not an urban, 
civilization. 

Women and Kshatriyas in Education. Two features in 
this educational system should not he missed. The first 
is the part lakcii in intellectual life by women like GargI 
who could address a Congress of Plxilosophers on learned 
topics, or like Maitreyl, who liad achieved the highest 
knowledge, tliat of Brahma. The Bigv6da shows us some 
women as authors of hymns, sudi as VisvavarS,, Ghosha, 
and Apala. The second feature is the part taken by 
Kshatriyas in intellectual life, by kings as patrons and 
devotees of ieamin|, The most famous of these waa* 
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Kin g Jaiuika ol Videlia, ■ whoso ooiilributioiis lo learning 
have been already indicated. There was also the 
Panehala king, Pravahana Jaivali, who taught Brahmana 
scholars like Silaka, Dalbhya [ChMndofffja Vp., i, 8J, 
Svetaketu, and his lather Uddalaka [ib., v, 3]. King 
Av^vapati Kaikeya was another learned king teaching 
Brahmaija pupils [ib., v, 111. So also was King Pratardaiia 
[Kuu^hi, Bi‘., xxvi, 5|. Nflrada, the i'omnost Bx’tilimaiiu 
scholar, with all his learning, had to seek the instruction 
of Bjinatkuiniira on Atman [i&., vii, 1|. Sanatkumai'a 
told Nai'iida that what he liad hitherto studied was mere 
woikl'f, tJiat he was a Mantravit but not an Atmavit.. The 
A run is, father and son, once sought the teachings of King 
CJiitra-G'angayaui [KamhUdki Vp^, i, 1]. Another learned 
king luentioued i.s Janasniti Pautrayanu [Chhmdoffpa 
Vp., iv, 2. 3]. Another was King Brihadratha [Muitrayani 
Vp.].' Ajatasatru, King oC Ka.si, was another very learned 
khig whose superiority and pupilage Averc acknowledged by 
Unit distiuguished Brahmui^a scholar, Diipta-Bfilaki Oargya, 
whose fame for learning was laiown all over the eounti’y, to 
tJie UfiJnaras, .Sntvat-JIat.HyaH, Kuru-PaficJiiilas, and KtlsI- 
ndelia.s [linliad. Tip,, ii, 1, 1]. 

Recitation of Texts. Tho ineUiods of education addressed 
fliein&clvcs to the cmwervation of sacred texts by oi’ul 
tradition. 'I'lie need of recitation was paraiuount. It was 
started by stiulcals bofovo biitls announced break of day 
\}nirS''Vui/ahhpali, i.e, palshdcUnSm L'dyvadanS-rambliat prak; 
I’.M, vi, *!, 3, 1; A.Jl., ii, 15j. TJic Aiiaf^ya Amiyalm 
[viiij j'ceaUs tlie Rigvedie passage of I'rog-likc (uuliuiufcj/tt) 
mode of i*ocilali«ii, and rufiun lo threo ways of reciting the 
Bigveda, pratrinncf, iiirbhV'ja, and uhliuyamaniarmtt, by taking 
the words singly or in pairs or in a continuous Avay, comv 
sponding respectively to tlie Sannhiid, Pad a, a.nd Krwnxa. 
pdtMs already eiyxlaiucd. There Avas developed u sound 
system of phonology. The Aitaa'cya and Satapatlia Antuyak(ts 
already distinguish sounds as yhosha, ishman, and 
vyaiijmia, denial and lingual n, and the sibilants .'5, sh, and s, 
and discuss rules of Sandhi or combination of sounds. 
Ths Upanishads go further by recognizing phonological 
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factors like matra (quantity), halam (accent), smut (euphony), 
and santdna (relations of letters) [T.U., 1, 1, 2]. Prayers 
were offered for memory, medhd : “ May the Lord endow 
me with medha ; may we learn much and learn by the ear 
and may we retain what wo have thus learnt ’ ’ [ih,, i, 4]. 
Texts were recited loudly at noon [T-Aj, ii, 11, 15]. Purity 
of speech was a mark of culture. An Aryan family was 
barred out of priesthood for its aputa (impure) speech 
[A.B., vii, 2, 7 ; 8.B., iii, 21]. 

Literature explanatory of Texts. Mere recitation of texts 
without knowing their meaning is condemned in the Eigveda 
[x, 71, 5] which describes it as “ bearing speech without 
fruit or flower”, and also in Yaska’s NinikCa [i, 18], which 
compares it to a pillar (sthSnu) supporting a hall, or to a 
bearer of burden (ihdrakUra). 

There was thus a great growth of literatm’O explanatory of 
the Vedic teexts, of subjects like the six Veddiigas and the 
Upavedas like the Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda (evolved 
from the Sdman chanting), etc. These were associated 
with one or other of the four schools of Vedic interpretation 
pointed out by Yaska, viz. AifUhdsika (historical), Adhydt- 
rtiika (spiritual), Adhiydjmka (ritualistic), an'd Svdthdvika 
(natural). 

Interpretation through Discussion. Interpretation of texts 
was the outcome of discussion depending on (a) the PrasriMi 
(questioner), (b) the Aihupra^mn (cross-questioner), and 
(o) the Prasna-vwdka (answerer), as stated in the Taiftirvya 
Brdhmana. The Atharvmeda refers also to the Prdvdehika 
(ef. Nirvachma, whence Nimkfa). 

Various Subjects of Study. The texts mention the 
subjects of study then developed. A good list of these ia 
given in Chhdndogya Vpmishad L^ii, 1]. It includes (1) 
Bigveda, (2) Tajurvedtij, (3) Sdmavsda, {i) Atharvaveda^ 

(5) nihdsa and Purdin^a,, described as the fifth Veda, 

(6) Vydkarai}a, described as the Veda of Vedas, (7) Pitrya, 
dealing with SrSddha or funeral rituals,i (8) EdSi, or Science 
of Numbers, (9), Baiva, or science of .porteSB,'" (10) NidM, 
explained as mineralogy, (11) ViikQv&kya, i.e.i Tarka-Sdstra 
or Science of Logics, (13) Mkdyaruh i.e. Niti-8dstra or Science 

16 
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of Ethics, (13) Dcva-mdya, explained as Nirukta or oxegelios, 
or as the science of worship of gods, (14) Brdhma-vidya, 
the knowledge relating to Brahma or the three Vedas 
and lienee explained to mean the Vedahgaa lilte Siltsha 
(phonetics), Kalpa (ritualism), and Chhandas (prosody), 
(15) BhUta-Vidyll, biology, (16) Kshatra-vidya, military 
science, (17) NaksJiatra-vidyd, astronomy, (18) Sarpa-vidyd 
or Cfarihda-vidyd, the science dealing with poisons, (19) Beva- 
jana-vidyd, the arts affected by the lesser gods such as 
perfumery, dancing, singing, playing on musical instrumenis 
(vadya), and other fine arts and crafts (silp&di-vijnana). 
Some split up the compound into Deva-vidya or musical 
arts and Jana-vidyd or Ayurveda, medicine.'' Valuable medical 
material is found in the Atharvaveda verses describing 
diseases like fever [v, 22]. 

Different Texts and Schools. It is to be noted that all 
this literature was the outcome of the various schools of 
Vedic study and interpretation functioning all over the 
country. Firstly, the sacred texts were preserved and 
propagated by various families in different parts of tlie 
country, which Wei’S known as the Kulas and Gotras. Next, 
there were other institutions in which teachers and students 
came together in a different relationship which was not 
that of blood. These were known as Sdkhd and Charanck. 
Tho SdkM was the Vedic school of students studying tho 
same text of the Veda. The Rigveda was studied in a 
variety of Sakhas, each of which adhered strictly to il^s 
own text of the Bigveda. As the text of the Vedas dilTerod 
in different schools or SakhSs, so also, and more widely, 
did the texts of tho eori'osponding Brdhmaiis studied in 

^Some of these sabjeots of study are ascribed to contact with the non- 
Aiyans, subjects like Sarpa-vidys, Deoajava-viiya, Bhsta.wdya in the 
sense of FUsdha-vidya [as explained in Afivalsyana Orihya Sutra], Daiva- 
vidys, the art of hypnotizing and mesmerizing, in which Uie Ksgrae excelled 
as stated in the TaHtiriya Br&lmma [ii, 4], or Amra-vidys mentioned in. 
the datapalJia BrgJmam. Tlie Gopatha Brihmma fi, 101 mentions Setrpa- 
vidj/s, Asura-vidys, and Biiadha-vidys, along with lUMsa and JPwrsWff, ns 
tho five newly croated Vedas. This only indicated Uio cultural fellowship of 
the Arym and non-Aryau. This is also shown by tlio mention in connec* 
iiim. vwv pmiiha-wedha in the TaiUiriya Brahmam [iii, 4, 2, 13] of 
nenAryaaiB like tlie Ssta, Mayadha, Mituht (narrator of tales of longs 
and oountrles) who were the educators of the masses, along with the wit, 
the buffoon^ the dsneer, engineer or architect. 
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the schools called Charanas. Each such Charana had its 
own arrangement of texts, its own manner of application of 
the texts to rituals, and its own rules of conduct and discipline 
for its members. These Saklias and Charanas, based on 
slightly different texts, were very useful in preserving the 
pui'ity of their respective texts. 

Supreme Knowledge. The Muyidalca Upanisliad classes 
all these subjects of study tuider Apara-vidya, including 
in it even the four Vedas and the six VedSngas, Siksha 
(phonetics), Ealpa (ritualism), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirulcta 
(exegcties), Chhandas (metrics), and Jyotisha (astronomy). 
It reserves the teim Para-vidya for the highest knowledge, 
the knowledge of tlie Atman, the real subject-matter of the 
Upanishads, which is sarv<i-vidya-pratishth&, the foundation 
of all sciences and arts, the ved&wta, the final and highest 
stage of Vedic wisdom [Mun^lia Up., i, 1, 2, 3; iii, 2, 6], 
Narada regretfully acknowledges that all his learning in 
the Vedas and other subjects has loft him ignorant of the 
true knowledge, that of the Atman, by which he can cross 
the ocean of suffering [ChMndogya, vii, I). The Katha 
Uparjishad plainly slates that “not by the Veda is the 
Atman attained, nor by intellleet, nor by much knowledge 
of books”, and condemns alt as apara-vidyci in which the 
Vedas are included as a-viAy&, as not true knowledge. 
The Vedio religion of saciiflee has been accordingly valued 
very little in some of these Upanishads. The Sluv^ka 
[i, 2, 7] brands as fools those devoted to mere rites and 
ceremonies. In the same strain the BriJiaddranyalta [i, 4, lOJ 
likens those offering sacrifices to gods to animals ministering 
to the comforts of th^ir owners. In tlie Aitareya Aranyaka. 
[iii, 2, 6] we read: “To what end shall we repeat the Veda, 
to what end shall we sacrifice ? For we sacrifice breath in 
speech or in breath speech.” 

Huw it can be attained. Thus Education aimed at the 
highest knowledge, the knowledge of the Atman or the 
absolute, or self-realization. Such knowledge was no?, 
attainable within the limits of formal pupilage, of the first 
oSrama or stage of l^fe. It depended on a dedicated life. 
Its foundations were laid in the life of brahmackarya. Its 
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attainment required much further and longer effort. As 
stated in the Brihaddranyaka [iv, 4, 22], “ Brahmanas 
seek to know him by the study of the Veda, by sacrifice 
by gifts, by penance, by fasting, and he who knows him 
becomes a il/imt. Wishing for that world (of Brahman) only, 
mendicants leave their homes. Knowing this, the people of 
old did not wish for offspring and they, having risen 
above the desire for eons, wealth, and new worlds, wander 
about as mendicants.” In the Katha |ii, 16], aU the Vedas, 
all the practices of tapas and ^rah/nacharya, are described 
as means by which the One is to be attained, and in the 
Muifdaka [ii, 1], tapas, iraddhd, satya, hrahmacharya, and 
vidhi. The Maitrdyani Upanishad, [iv, 3, 4] describes 
Jnana as the result of vidya, cKintd, and tapds. The Taittiriya 
Upanishad [iii] declares: “By tapas seek to know Brahman.” 
Yajnavalkya, as we have seen, even after achieving fame 
as tire greatest philosopher, renounced ’’the ‘ world and 
retired into forest to practise tapas for knowing the Brahman. 
All these passages indicate that while the aim of education 
was the knowledge of the highest truth and ultimate reality, 
it could not be ordinarily realized except by the consecrated 
efforts of a whole life in all its four A§ramas of the. Student, 
the Householder, the Anchorite, and the SannySsi. 

In the Eathopamshad, Yama did not impart to Naeltiketas 
the highest knowledge before testing his zeal for it. He 
tried to wean him away by offei^ing liim all a mortal could 
desire : “ Sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred 
years, herds of cattle, elephants; horses, gold, sovereignty 
of the earth, fair maidens, and even control over death- " 
But Naehiketas answered : “ Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by 
wealth. ” Then Yama admitted: “I believe Naehiketas 
to be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures 
did not tear him away.” King Janafiruti brought to Eaikva 
a present of 600 cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, 
but Baikva snubbed him : ‘‘ Fie, necklace aud carriage be 
thine, 0 Sfldra, together with the cows ” [Chihein., iv, 2]. 

These stories are typical of the inner development required 
for a knowledge of the highest tmtlis. 
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^-'''Religion; Growth of Rituals and Priesthood. | The 

Brahmanas record a great growth of ceremonial religion 
and the consequent growth of priesthood. Prom the simplest 
Soma sacrifice occupying one day, there were now many 
others culminating in the Sattras lasting from twelve days 
to a year or years. The Rigveda knows of seven priests, 
Hotri, Potri, Nestri, Agnidh, Prasastri, Adhvaryu and 
Brahman [ii, 1, 2], and the other two Saman priests called 
Udgatyi and his assistant, the Prastotri [viii, 81, 5]. Now 
the sacrifices required seventeen priests classified as under: 

(1) Hotri, with Maitravaruna, AchSvaka, and GrSvastut. 

(2) Udgatyi, with Prastotyi, Pratihotyi, and Subrah- 
mariya. 

(3) Adhvaryu, with PartishthStri, Nestri, and Uunelyi. 

(4) Braluuan, with Brahmapachchamsin, Agnidhra, and 
Potri. The .seventeenth Ritvij was the Sadasya who 
superintended' the* whole sacrifice as its presiding priest. 
The Adhvaryu had three other assistant priests of lower 
rank, viz. the Samityi (the slayer), the Vaikarta, and the 
Chamasfidhvaryu. 

Symbolism of Rituals. Some of the rituals are informed 
by a new spirit of symbolism and spirituality. This is 
evident in connection with the building of the altar for 
sacrifice and for the sacred fire. The building is elaborated 
in the texts out ef all reason and utility, because it was to 
symbolize the constitution of the unity of the universe. 
The symbolism was originally suggested by the Purusha 
hymn of the Rigveda presenting the conception of the 
creation of tlie universe from the VirSt Purusha. In the 
Brdhma'n,as, Praj&pati stands for Purusha and “the sacrifice 
is conceived as constantly recurring in order to maintain 
the universe. To render this possible is the end of the 
fire-altar, tlxe building of wHich is the reconstruction of the 
universe in the shape of Praj3.pati, Frajapati, again, is 
identified with Agni, the fire of the altar, and both FrajS.pati 
and Agni are the divine counterparts of the human sacrifice. 
But Prajapati is himself Time, and Time in the long run 
is Death, so that the sacrificer himself becomes Death, 
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and by that act rises superior to Death, and is for ever 
removed from the world of illusion and trouble to the 
world of everlasting bliss. In tliis the true nature of 
Prajapati and of the saeriflcer is revealed as IntelUgonee 
and the Salapatha Brahmana urges the seeker for truth to 
meditate upon the Self, made up of intelligence and endowed 
with a body of spirit, a from of light and an ethereal 
nature” [Cambridge History of India, I, 142]. 

Doctrines of Maya, Karma, Transmigration, Mukti, and 
Atman in the Upanishads. This same doctrine has been 
taken up and elaborated in the Upanishads, which deal 
with Brahman or Atman as the only, underlying, and 
ultimate Beality, as stated above. Indeed, the Upanishads 
reaUy expound a new religion which is opposed to the 
sacrificial ceremonial and represents the philosophic aspect 
of Hinduism for about 2,500 years. They aim at the achieve¬ 
ment of deliverance from mundane existence by the absorp¬ 
tion of the in dividu a l soul (dtmd) in th e world-^oul (br ahma) 
by virtue of cor rect knowledge . Fot such an aim, ritual is 
useless and saving loiowledge all-important. Earthly rewards 
or heavenly blisses are not thought of at all in this scheme. 
The identity of the individual atman with the world Utman 
is asserted in statements lake Tvat tvam asi,. ” That art 
thou” [CKhandogya']. “Brahma or the Abolute is grasped 
and definitely expressed for the first time in the history 
of human thought in the BnhadaranyaJia Upanishad ” 
[Maedonell in India’s past, p. 46]. The conception of the 
material world as Mdyd ov illusion, first finds expression 
in the later SvetdSvatara Upanishad, though it is inheirent 
in’ the oldest also. Lastly, the doctrine of transmigration 
also appears first in the Satapatha Brdhmaya where it is 
stated that retribution' follows in the fipm of repeated 
births and deaths and is elaborated in tlie Upanishads 
which offer to the ascetic, possessed of true knowledge, 
“the patli of the gods ” leading to absorption in Brahma, 
and to pious householders, lacking that supreme knowledge, 
“the rath of the fathers,” followed by rebirth on earth in 
v^pj;is„forms depending on their karmc^ Thus we find that 
in this age were enunciated the leading doctrines of Hinduism, 
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those of transmigrotion, karma, maya, and mukti or final 
release by absorption in Brahma. 

Emergence of deities Rudra and Vishnu. Parallel tvith the 
development of this philosophy, there was also in progress 
the movement which leads to the religions of modem 
India, the emergence of Rndra' and Vislinu as the great 
gods. Prajapati was now yielding to Rudra, figuring as a 
popular deity already in the Yajurveda, while the Aitareya 
Brahmapa brings up the Bhtitapati, representing the dread 
forms of the gods, and on aspect of Rudra's activities as 
the slayer of Prajapati. The growing position of Vishpu is 
indicated by his identification with sacrifice, a sign that he 
counted for much in Vedic life. 



Chapter VI 


CIVILIZATION AS REVEALED IN FOST-VEDIC 

LITERATURE: THE SUTRAS, EPICS, AND 

LAW-BOOKS 

Age. These three classes of works, making up later 
Brahmana literature, date roughly from 800 B.c.,^ though 
some of their representative works in their extant form 
belong to much later dates. The material is much older than 
the works in wliieh it is transmitted and, broadly speaking, 
tliis post-Vedie literature gives a picture of ancient Hindu 
civilization as it was fixed in its normal form before the rise 
of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Sutras. The Sutras were manuals of instruction in the 
form of brief rules strung together (sUtro = thread). They 
conveyed the maximum of matter in the minimum of words 
and helped to preserve the vast sacredotal- literature by 
giving its essence in a form convenient to memoryl The 
first Sutra works were the Vedangas comprising the six 
subjects of Kalpa (religious practice), SikshS (phonetics), 
VySkarana (grammar), Nirukta (elymologv), Chhandas 
(metre), and Jyotisha (astronomy). All of these aim at 
explaining, pi’eserving, or practically applying the sacred 
texts. The most important of these, works ai’e the linguistic 
works which deal with phonetics, derivation, and grammar. 
Of these the most valuable and still extant are Y^ka’s 
Nirukta, the earliest specimen of classical Sanskrit prose, 
and Pacini’s Ashtddhyuyi, the starting point of post-Vodic 
Saudmt literature, and dominating its entire course, 
though it bases itisclf on the usage of the Brdhmanas, 
Vpardshads, and SUtras and not that of classical Sanskrit, 

1 Althougli the olironologjr of the legal litovatwro is uncertain, it can 
bo assumed with probability that the older Vlianua Sutras belong^g to 
the Vedi« schools date from hetweaa 800 and 300 B.c.'* [MoedemeU, 
Indie’s Past, p. 161.] 
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and deals with Vedie Grammar in the form of exceptions to 
classical Sanskrit. 

The other Sutra works arise out of the VedSnga called 
Ealpa, and fall into three classes: (a) the Srmta SHtras 
dealing with the great ceremonies involving for their 
peirformance a number of priests; (b) the Orihya Sutras 
dealing with the domestic sacrifices and rites performed by 
the grihl or householder; and (c) the Dkama Sfitras which 
enunciate customary law and proctice. 

Picture of Civilization in Panini's Grammar: Its Date. 
Pgpini’s grammar throws some light on the, history of its 
times. His date was thought to be eaifiier than 700 B.c. 
by Goldstucker on the ground that he was acquainted 
only with the three Yedlc Samhitas and the Nighantv, 
(Yfiska’s NiruMa), Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was for the same 
date on the groind that Panini does not show much acquain¬ 
tance with the Deccan/ According to Maedonell [Indio’s 
Post, p. 136], "the date of Papini is usually assumed to be 
about 350 b.c., but the evidence for this is very doubtful; 
it is perhaps safer to say that he lived after, probably soon 
after, 500 b.c.” 

Geographical Horizon. Panini’s geographical horizon 
extended to Ealinga [iv, 1, 70] in the east, to Sind [iv, 3, 32] 
and the Cutch [iv, 2,133] in the west, and to Taxila[iv, 3, 93], 
Afoiaka [iv,. 1, 173], and the Swat Valley [iv, 2, 77] in the 
north-west. The different regions or States were called 
i/ampadas, of which he mentions twenty-two, including 
Kekaya [vii, 3, 2], Gandhara [iv, 1,169], Eamboja [iv, 1,175]. 
Madra [iv, 2, 131], Avanti [iv, 1, 176], Euru [iv, 1, 172; 
2, 130], Salva [iv, 1, 173], Kosala [iv, 1, 171], Bharata 
[iv, 2, 118; viii, 3, 74], USinara [iv, 2, 118], Yaudheya 
[iv, 1,178], Vriji [iv, 2, 131], and Magadha [iv, 1, 170]. 
Besides these, Papini refers to Prdchya Janapadm [iv, 1,178] 
or eastern States which, according to KoHM, comprised 
PSffchaia, Videha, Anga, and Vanga. 

Administrativo Divisions. These States were named 
after their Kshatriya peoples [iv, 1,168]. The Kshatriya 
rulers were called Jimapadins [iv, 3, 100] The citizens 
of the same State, or Jmapoda, were called Sa^mapetdSh, 
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[vi, 3, 85]. As the State was represented in the ruler, loyalty 
to the State was synonymous with loyalty to its ruler 
[iv, 3, 100]. There was thus a lively sense of patriotism in 
those days. 

The different Janapadcis, or States, were separated by 
well-defined boundaries [iv, 2, 124]. 

Below the Janapada were the administrative divisions 
called VisJutya [iv, 2, 52J, Nagara, and Grama. A village 
was named after its Grdmani. [v, 2, 78]. 

Literature then Known. Panini refers to Eigveda [vi, 3, 55] 
Ssmaveda [i, 2, 34] and Yajurveda [ii, 4, 4]; to the Sskala 
Sakha of the Eigveda [iv, 3, 128],its pada-paiha [iv, 2, 61] 
and its divisions into SQktas, Adhyayas, and Anupakas 
[v, 2, 60]; to the Kathaka recension of the Black Yajur¬ 
veda [vii, 4, 38]. 

He knows of Brdhmana works and refers to two contain¬ 
ing thirty and forty adhyayas fv, 3, 62], supposed by Keith 
to be the Aitareya and KausMtak! Bi^hmanas. 

He mentions Ohhandaa works of Eisliis like Tittiri, 
Varatantu (whoso disciple, Kautsa, was of YSska’s time), 
Kafiyapa and Kaufiika, Saunaka, of Katha and Gharaka, 
Kal&pi and Chhagalin, of the pupils of Kal5pi and Vaifiam- 
pfiyana [iv, 2, lOJ-9]. 

As regards SUiras, he knows of Kalpa Siltras [iv, 3, 105] 
of ancient authors (purdifa-prokia) and mentions recent 
works like the Bhihsshu-Stitras of ParaSara and Karmanda 
and the Natasfitras of Sllfilin and Krifiafiva [iv, 3, llO, 
111 ]. 

He knew of a wide variety of secular literature comprising 
drama {e,g. Sifiukrandiya in iv, 3, 88], Slolta [iii, 1, 25], 
G&thd, Kathd [iv, 4, 102] or Mahdhhdrata [vi, 2, 38]. 

He knew of the literature of Vydkhydna’ or commentary 
such as works giving details of puro^dsa [iv, 3, 70], gtam- 
matieal works dealing with nouns (nfiwia) and verbs [iv, 3,72], 
OhhSndasa works and those called Archika (relating to 
hymhs) or Adhvarika (I'elating to sacrifices). 

All these various works are olassifi.ed by PS^iui under 
(1) DfisJtfa (" revealed ”, i.e. Sruii), (2) Prokta ("compiled”, 
”«n<mno«d”, i.e. secondary works), (3) ftnd 
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Krita (“originated” and “composed”), and (4) VySkhySna 
or “ explanatory ” works. 

^ Education. The ceremony of initiation was called 
^acharya-karana [i, 3, 36], The pupil was called a chMtra 
because he was proteetod from all evil by his teacher 
[iv, 4, 62]. Pupils of the same teacher were called satirthyas 
and sabralmachdrinax [vi, 3, 85]. They are named after 
their teachers, e.g. PaiiiuTyas fvi, 2, 36], or after their 
subject of study, such as Vedie Kratus, Ukthas, and Sfltras 
[iv, 2, 59. 60]. 

The ordinary term for a teacher was Adhydyahti The 
specialist in Vedie recitation was called a /Srotriya [v, 2, 84] 
and in Vedie discourse and interpretation {prceuaeham) 
a Pravaktd. One Cliaram might follow the system of reeitS' 
tion of another Charana [ii, 4, 3]. A teacher usually repeated 
the text five times. A pupil learning it from a single reoita- 
tion was called an Ekasandkagrdhi [v, 1, 58], Pupils were 
graded according to the. number of mistakes they committed 
in such Vedie recitation, the limit allowed for such mistakes 
being fourte,en [iv, 4, 63-6]. 

Girls were admitted to Vedie schools or Charanas. A 
Kathi denoted the female student of the Kafka school. 
There were hostels for female students, called CKhdirUiala 
[vi, 2, 86]. 

Each Clmraifd had an inner circle of teachers and advanced 
scholars, which was called Parishad, whose decisions on doubts 
about readings and meanings of Vedie texts was binding 
on the Charana. The PratiSakhya literature was the product 
of these Farishads. 

Economic Life: Occupations. Paiiini gives evidence of 
advanced economic life. He refers to the professioius or 
unproductive occupations called JanapadI Vritti [iv, 1, 42] 
depending on pay for livelihood [Vetanddibhyo in 

iv, if 12], as in Government service. Men in service were 
cfdled AdhyaJtskas and Yitkias [vi, 2, 66, 67]. There is men¬ 
tion of profession of arms [iv, 4, 14], He also refers to 
labourers, karmakdra, employed on wages, vrvtH [i» 3, 36] 
under stipulated terms, parikraya^a [i, 4, 44], Wages were 
paid both in cash and kind [ii, 2, 22]. 
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Trade; Interest. There is mention of trade and commerce, 
Kraya-Vikraya [iv, 4, 13], and of the necessary money- 

lending [iv, 4, 31]. Tlio rate of interest is stated to be 
10 per cent, whereby ten rupees lent out were to return as 
eleven [ib. Kmida-dasaikadasat], The debt was called 
after the month in wliich it was due for repasonent [iv, 3, 47], 
e.g. Agraliayanika [iv, 3, 50] or Sdmvatsarika [»b.] and it 
eould be repaid in kind, e.g. barley [iv, 3, 48]. 

Agricultui^e. As regards agriculture, the plough was 
called hala or slra [iv, 3, 124]. Methods of ploughing and 
of sowing are indicated [v, 4, 58, 1 9]. Crops were, called 
after tlic name of the month in which they were sown 
[iv, 3, 44, 45], and fields after the name of the crop grown, 
e.g. fields of ut-iJti (i4ce), Sali, yava, shashUka, tUa, mSsha^. 
wmd (linseed), hhaiigd (hempen flax), etc.' [v, 2, 2-4], There 
is also a reference to uHchhavniti, picking up grains from the 
fields by ascetics [iv, 4, 32]. 

Arts and Crafts. A variety of arts and crafts is mentioned. 
Weaving is implied in the terms goni (small sack for carrying 
grain), dvdya, and prav&m [v, 4, 160]. Thera is mention 
if cloah fresh from the loom— ^‘tmtrSdachirdpahrite** 
[v, 2, 70]. Avaya is explained by Patanjali as the place 
whei’e the weavers came and wove the cloth. Woollen 
cloth ia mentioned (ilrna) [iv, 3, 158]. There was also 
dyeing with indigo (nila) [iv, 1, 42], Idkshd (s}iellac)„ and 
yellow ointment produced from potsherds and black mud 
(gorochand) [iv, 2, 2]. The poitter was called kuldla [iv, 3, 
118]. Tl\e leathcrer was known [v, 1, 14, 15]. The fowler 
was called Sdkunika, and mention is made of hunting deer and 
fish [iv, 4, 35]. 

Music. Music was in vogue. There is mention of 
players on mi’ida'Aga [iv, 4, 85], ma^^ka and jharjhara 
[iv, 4, 56], and of concerts, iUrydnga [ii, 2, 2]; of vocalists, 
gdihakas, and dancers, 'nariakas [iii, 1, 145, 146,]. 

Guilds. Crafts were organized in gruilds, as indicated by 
a reference to a carpenter in the employ of the village 
community or working independently—“ grdmakofdihydm, 
takshvMiy’ [v, 4, 95], 

Excise. Excise was a source of revenue, ayasthMa 
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[iv, 3, 75]. There are mentioned brewer 7 (Sun^kU) [iv, 3, 
76] and distillery (dsuti) [v, 2, 112]. 

Weights and Measures. Various weights and measvires 
were Itnown, such as khdri [v, 1, 33]. patra [v, 1, 40], vista 
(measure of length) [v, 1, 31], iatamana [v, 1, 27], Mhaka 
[v, 1, 53], dchita [iv, 1, 22], purusha (man’s height for 
measuring a ditch) [v, 2, 38], dishti and viiasU [vi, 2, 31]. 

C>ins. The following coins were known in Panini’s 
time; hdrshapa^ [v, 1, 29], liishka [v, 1, 20,i 30], pana 
[v, 1, 34], pdda, mdsJia [ib., v, 4, 1], and Sam (a small 
copper coin). There is mention of striking or stamping 
of coins [v, 2,120]. 

Corporations. The growth of group-life, popular govern- 
ment, and democratic institutions is evidenced in the 
variety of terms recorded by Pfinini to indicate their different 
types. These terms may be explained as follows:— 

1, Kula and VamSa [ii, 1, 19], Kula is the family which, 
continued for generations, counts as a VamSa. But the 
Vamia may be based on relationship in blood, as well as 
learning (vidya^om-sanSbamdha), 

2i Ooira [iv, 1, 162-5]: which is a group based on relation¬ 
ship in blood and traced to a common ancestor after whom 
it is named. Thus the Vatsa gotva founded by Vatsa will 
comprise Vfitsi, his son, Vatsya, his grandson, and YfitsyS- 
yana, his great-grandson. Similarly, the term Sapin^ 
includes six auoestors on the male side, together with their 
descendants up to the sixth degree. Pfinini mentions the 
names of many old and famous gotras such as Atri, Bhrigu, 
Ahgiras and the like, most of which became extinct. Some¬ 
times, descendants became distinguished enough to found 
new gotras, e.g. Kapi and Bodha, who were descended 
from Ahgiras gotra [iv, 1, 107]. Some gotras might also 
derive from the mother where the father was xmknown 
[iv, 1, 14], or from a famous member, like the Maukhari 
dynasty from Mukhara, in which case the gotra will be 
called gotrdvayava [iv, 1, 79]. 

3. Choral^ [iv, 3, 104]: it was a Vedio school for the 
study of the particular SdhM or recension of the Veda which 
was taught by the teacher who founds the CharcmM named 
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after him. Hia disciples might also be the founders of 
new Charanas. Thus Vedavyasa had his disciple 
VaiSampayana who arranged the Yajurveda, and 
VaiSampayana had disciples like Aruni and KalSpin who 
themselves founded new schools. 

4. Samgha, or Assemb-V* of which there were two classes, 
(a) Gana and (b) NiMya [iii, 3, 42, 86}. 

The NiMya was a religious association in which there were 
no distinctions due to birth (anauttarddharya-Samgha). 

The Gana was the political assembly or Bepublic comprising 
all castes, and a special governing caste of Kshatriyas 
technically called Bdjanyas consecrated to rulership [vi, 2, 
34, and KaMka’s gloss.]. Only Kshatriyas of the Bs,janva 
rank could be on the governing body of the Samgha or its 
Parliament. In the Samgha government, there were also 
parties called Vargas [iv, 3, 64] named after their leader, 
e.g. Vasudeva-Vargya, Atjuna-Vargya. There was rivalry 
for power, Dvanda [vi, 2, 34], or Yyutkramanam [viii, 1, 15], 
between' the parties as in the Andhaka-Vrishpi Samgha. 
Papini refers to individual SamgJias or Bepublios like 
Kshudraka, Malava [iv, 2, 45] or Yaudheya [v, 3, 117] and 
also to Confederations of Bepublics, like the Trigarta Samgha 
of six republics [v, 3, 116], or the Andhaka-Vrishni Samgha 
[v, 3, 114], of which the federal executive was made up of 
the Bdjanya leader of each constituent Republic with his 
own following or Varga) e.g, Sini and VSsudeva, SvSphalka 
and Ohaitraka, or Akrtlra and VSsudeva, with their rival 
Vargas. The Kshudraka and M&lava Samghas had abo a 
federal army eaUed the Kshudraka-MSlavIseng. [iv, 2, 46}. 

The Samgha as a Republic naturally comprised the whole 
population in all its castes admitted equally to its privileges. 
A Brahmin and a Kshatriya member would, however, be 
differently designated from a Sfldra member; e.g. a 
Kshmdraka would denote a Brahmin or a Ksbaixiya, and 
Kshavdrakya, a Sudra member of the Rjshudraka (Greek 
Oxydrakai) Republic. 

The expression Chhmdaso Nirmitef ” passed or made 
by the free will of members,'' indicates that the Samgha 
performed its business in accordance with the votes of 
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its membetrs [iv, 4, 93]. The Pfili term for vote is also 
CMmda. 

The term PUga or Guild is sometimes [v, 3, 112] used in 
the sense of the village community under the GrSmani. It 
was known for its corporate character or organization [p, 
2, 52]; PSnini also tells of Ku7mra-piigas which were like 
juvenile assooiations. 

Kingship. The king had his Council or Parishwt, of which 
the members' were called Pdrishadyds [iv, 4, 44]. The 
ParisMt strengthened the position of the king who was 
designated as Parishadvalafi, [v, 2, 112]. As regards govern¬ 
ment officers, the. general term was Yukta [vi, 2, 66], The 
head of a department was called AdJiydkaha [vi, 2, 67]. 
The officer In charge of rules and discipline was called 
Vainayika; in charge of law, VySvaMrika; in charge of ways 
and means or finance, Oupdyika [v, 4, 34]. 

Civilization as presented in the DhannB«SutrasP Age. 
We shall now consider the Sutras proper as sources of 
history. These are the Srauta, Gribya and Dharma Sfitras, 
forming parts of the whole called Kalpa, but differentiated 
later into independent works.- The metrical Ssstras, for 
instance, were a development out of the Dharma Sfitras, 
with the part dealing with civil and criminal law increasing 
and their connection with the Yeda loosening. The sacri¬ 
ficial Siitras, the iSrauta works dealing with the greater 
sacrifices of Havis and Soma, arc not so important for our 
purposes as the Grihya and Dharma Sfitraa. The chief 
Sfitra works are those of Gautama, Baudhayana, Yasishtha, 
and Apastamba named in the chronological order, though 
there is some doubt as to the priority of Yasish^ to 
Apastamba. They may be taken to belong to the period 
from the seventh to the second eentuiy B.a and to represent 
the views of different Yedic schools and different regions 
from the Andhra country following Apastamba to the 
countries of the north-west following the school of 
Vasish'^ia. 

Loc^tj. The Sfltraa appear, from their geographical 

^BsfereacM: Ewe's IT^cn/ a/ phama-iistra JAiisr»twf«, Vol. X; 
Obapter EH of Cambridffe, Siateiy, YoL X. 
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references, to have been operative "within very limited 
areas and select regions. BandhSyana [i, 1, 2, 13-16] 
requires a purificatory sacrifice for a "visit to Kalinga, to 
the countries of the Arattas (in the Panjab), the Sauviras 
(Multan), the Pundraa and Vahgas (in Bengal). He also 
condemns the peoples of Avanti (Mal"wa), Magadha (Bihar), 
Anga (western Bengal), and SurSshtra (southern Kathiawad) 
as of mixed origin and hence of doubtful customs. The 
country of the Aryans narrows’ down to the area lying 
between Patiala^ and Bihar* and between the HimSlayas 
and the hills of Malwa,* while an opinion is cited which 
confines ArySvarta only to the tract between the Gangs 
and the Yamnna. Vasishtha, however, cites the other 
opinion which places Aryavarta between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyaa and between the two oceans in east and 
west [i, 9]. ^ 

Family Life: its Ceremonies. The Gfihya S-fitras dealing 
"with family, the home life, and domestic ceremonies of the 
individual, assign a suhoidinate place to dhartna or social 
matter, the wider relations of the individual to the State, 
which form the main subject-matter of the Dhanna Sfltras. ^ 
Of political and social life, thqy convey hut little informa¬ 
tion, except as confined within the bounds of the family. 

/They present the whole duty of man as a householder from 
boyhood to burial, indicating the ceremony marking every 
important phase of his life. . There are ceremonies prescribed 
before birth, at birth, at the naming of the new-born child, 
at his first fieeding with solid food, when his hair is cut, at 
his initiation into studentship, and at his return home 
(samavartana) from his preceptor to enter upon the house* 
holder’s life by marriage. Eight hinds of marriage arc 
distinguished, "viz. (1) Brahma, (2) PrEjapatja which forbids 
a second "wife and change of dirmna, (3) Arsha, (4) Baiva, 
(5) Gandharva or love-marriage, (6) Asura or marriage 
determined by dowry, (7) Rakshasa or forcible marriage, 
and (8) Pai^acha. Of course, the first four are regarded as 

’£laai of tlw )«gi<ai. where the garasvati diaappeats i, S; 

ScAhj i, 2, 

* "Silakavana,” hlacfc-foreat traced in Bihar. 

'Piiipstra hilla 
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lawful and the last two disapproved^ Every householder 
is enjoined to perform daily Paiicha-muMyajnas, the five 
great saerifiecs, (1) to Brahman in the fonn of study and 
teaching, (2) to the ancestors by tarpana (offering ofi food 
and water), (3) to the gods by the sacrifice of bitiirt oblation, 
(4) to the Bhulas by the offering of halt, and (5) to fellow- 
inen by the entertainment of guests. Next, there were 
prescribed seven pahapajms which wei'e small periodical 
sacrifices, viz. Ashtaka (offered on the eighth day of dark 
fortnights of four montJis, Kaifika-Jlagha). Si^vapi (offered 
on the. full-moon day of ^ravaiia), Agrah5yani (offered on 
the fourteenth or full-moon da.v of Agrahayapa), Chaitrl 
(for the full-moon day of Chaitra), ASvayuji (on the full- 
moon day of ASviiia), Parvana (on new and full-moon days) 
and Sraddha (the monthly funeral offering to the. manes on 
the new'-moon days). 

Varna (Castes) and Asrama. The social system is estab¬ 
lished on the basis of what is called VarnMramadJianna, 
(he best definition of that vague and comprehensive complex 
known as Hinduism. The system rests on rivo factors. The first 
is caste, varm or jdti, “eoloui’” and “kin". The purity of 
caste depended on marriage as well as freedom fium defilement 
by eating and touching what is unclean. Its rules interdict 
intermarriage between different, castc-s, and interlining. 
In the earlier SQtras, these rules are not so strict. Gautama 
permits a Brahman to cal food given Ijj’ any of the “reborn", 
i,o, the three higher castes, and, in case of distress, even 
the food given by a iSadz'a fxvii, 1 f.J. But food is defiled 
fiuiii a police-officer {dandiiia), a mSser, a jailer, or an 
enemy. Apastaraba (i, 6, 18, 1 f.] does not allow a Bi-ahman 

‘In Brahma luan'isgc, tlve brido ia offovod out of free will; io. Prejs- 
piilya, thfl offer of mai-riago comes from the woowj io .drs/wi, the bride's 
ftithei rpi-6t\cs a pair of Sine ua prcsoCtai in Baiva, the briflegroaw is 
a Sili'ij, o> Humifluiul priwl; the Gindhana or Iwe-inarriap^, when eoai- 
pjplod by foraal I'cremonici, lanks as the beat form Of marna^, of whicJi 
(he (jlassica) example is that of eakuntaJa nnd PusUysmtaj Asura marriage, 
tlu'Ough purehasB of brMe>, was open only for Vaiiyas and Sfidrws fUfans, 
iii, 241. ASralgyuna dednea Fensadha as secret abduction, while Ssttshasa 
is abduction effected by force and dg'h.tliig'. Both are described «s 
marriago hr capture and caUod kslistra-vivslM, such as vrac practis^ by 
the Jtahsbhsrata heroes like Duryodhaaa, Bhima, or Arjuna. Allied to 
this ia also Smyamvara, a jornautlo marriage by the bride’s onm ehotce 
of her husband. 


17 
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to eat in the house of any one of the three oastes below 
him. In marriage, caste is not so important as family. 
The marriage rules permit the. marriage of a Sildra 
girl, though only as a fourth wife [Parasara, 6S„ 
i, 4, 11], with a Brahman whose offspring, mixed, and 
not to rank as reborn {dvija), is nevertheless legally 
recognized. 

But the rules of ASrama were as vital to the Hindu 
social ■ system as those of caste with its restrictions 
regarding marriage and food, on which an exaggerated 
emphasis is laid now. These rules require that an 
individual must pass through four stages in succession, 
viz. those of the Brahmachari or initiated student, the 
householder or married state, the recluse. (VSnaprastha), and 
the Sannyasl or hermit. The obligations of studentship 
were so paramount that a member of the three, higher 
castes not accepting them would be, an outcast. “No one 
should imitate such men, nor teach them, nor perform 
sacrifice foi* them, nor have intercourse with them, and 
their descendants descend to the status of Vratyas [ib., ii, 6, 
40 f.]. This shows that Hinduism insists on compulsory 
education for its three twice-born classes making up the 
bulk of the community, and that this education was not neces¬ 
sarily and normally elementary. It was compulsory higher 
education. 

Different Castes and their duties. The duties of different 
Yanas and Ah'atms may be indicated. 

The first throe Castes have the following duties in common-. 
(1) Adhyayana (study), (2) Ijyci (sacrifico)^ and (3) 
Dma (charity). 

The duties special to Brahniw^a are (1) Pmoadham 
(teaching),- (2) Yajana (conducting sacrifice), and (8) 
Pratigralia (receiving gifts). 

' The duties special to KsJujttriya are; (1) protection of 
all creatures {8arva-hMtar.rahs}mn<m), (2) righteous 
administration {Nyaya-da/ndaivam), (8) support of learned 
BiSihmapas {Srotriyas), (4) support of non-Brtihmanas 
in distress, (5) support of non-Brahmana ascetics {akara) 
and those who directly serve the public {upaKurvdriah) 
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like physicians (or students, according to some), (6) prepared¬ 
ness for war {yogaschavijaye), (7) march through the country 
{dharyd'= rashtmsyasarvato atomam) with his army (ratha- 
dhanurbJiyam), (8) firm stand to death in battle without 
retreating therefrom (samgrdme samsthdnammivnttischa), 
(9) collection of prescribed taxes for defence of the realm 
(tadrdkshana dhai'mitvdt). 

The duties Bjpecial to the, Vaiiya are : (1) Krislii (agri¬ 
culture), (2) Vdnijya (trade), (3) Pusupalya (cattle-rearing), 
and (4) Kusida (banking). 

The duties special to the Mdra (de-scribed as ekajdti, 
i,e. devoid of a second birth from TIpanayana) are : 
(1) practice of truthfulness, humility, and purity, (2) bath 
without dcJiamana mantra, (3) Srdddhakarma (funeral rites), 
(4) Biintya-charanam (support of dependants, not allowed to 
slaves), (5) Svad&ravriitti (marrying in the same caste or 
alwayh remaining in the householder’s state), (6) service of 
higher castes (paricharya) on wages {vriftii), (7) practice of 
independent crafts (Silpavritti) “ like those of barber, washer¬ 
man, painter, carpenter, or blacksmith”. 

■ There arc a few provisions showing that, the status of 
the Sfldra was not very degraded. For instance, his 
master must support him even when disabled (kshina) 
for work, while he should also support his master in similar 
conditions, in which ease the Shdra’s right to riches is 
recognized in aid of higher castes. The virtuous Sfldra 
could- also utter Namaskdra Mantra and perform the 
Pdkayajflas. 

The Four Asramas. The four Asramas are those of (1) 
the Brahmaehari, (2) Grihastlia, (3) Bhilcshu, and (4) 
Vaikhanasa. 

The BraJmacMrl is marked by his living with his 
teacher (acharya-kula-vasanam) and ib of two classes; 
(o) Upahurvwifia and (6) Naishthika (permanent student). 

The Gplmtha has manifold duties broadly marked out as 
(o) yas^, (b) adhdfayam, and (c) dOm, and has to release 
himself from three debts : debt to gods, by yajna ; to 
pitris, or ancestors, by offspring; and to rtsAfe by observing 
continence on parvm days. 
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The last two stages ol! life are marked by tapas. 

The B)iilfskxt (ascetic) must be (1) Anichoya^ (devoid 
of store of articles) ; (2) Orddhvarfta (continent) ; (3) 
confined to one place in the I’aias {dlmwasllo vafslidshu), (4) 
going to a village only for begging, and that only after the 
vlllagera’ meals are finished, oi’ when there was no 
refusal, without giving them any blessings in return, and 
I'estraining speech, eyes aud action; (5) should wear 

clothing {liaupTna) or old rag {prahlna) duly washed 
{nirnijya) to cover nakedneisa (iichchhadanafihani) ; (6) 

should not pai'take of fruits or leaves by plucking them and 
injuring plant-life j (7) should not, out of season (i.e. 
after rains), dwell for a second night in the same village, 
and (8) bhould not kilil seeds to sustain his own life (e.g. 
pounding seeds like raw rice by a pestle) but should accept 
as alms only cooked food, in charity towards all (mmo 
hhatesJm) and indifference to injury or gain. 

The yaikhiinasa (hemit) is so called because be lives 
according to the mlcs promulgated by Vikhccnas the sage 
[jfffflu. ii, 6, 14j. He should live in the forest (vane), sub¬ 
sisting on roots and fruits (and not cooked food), practising^ 
austerities (tapahi, silah), tending and offering oblations to 
Fire every morning and evening, as prescribed in the 
Vaihhdnasa Sdstra called Sramanaka, As to his fare of 
roots and fruits, these must be of the forest and not of the 
village {agramija-bhojl), and in distress he may eat the 
flesh of animals killed by othere like tigers {baiishkam). 
He should still perform the five Mahayajfias (woisMp of 
gods, manas, men, goblins, and rishis), lusing for his oblations 
the wild roots, fruits, aud loaves, and practise penances 
as an Audumbara, a Yarincba, or a Valakhilya as a sopaimika, 
i.e. when he is witli ln.s wife in the forest, or as llddandaka, 
Unchhavrittika, or PauehagnimadliyaSayi, as an apatnlka, 
when he is not with liis wife. He must not live on ploughed 
land, nor enter a village, nor store up food for a yeai’, 
should allow his hairs to grow ijalilo) and wear only bark 

^ cannot own property, Vishnu (96, IJ prescribes a sacriflee 
(Mftti) which he has to oBfn to Prajspati by which hie wKoln property is 
given away w sacrificial fee. 
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.ind skin {chirajina) [Gantanufl, iii and x, on Castes and 
Afiramas]. 

It may be noted that while Oaiitairita uses the term 
Bhikshu, and that for the third iisrama, Bnudhayana and 
Apastamba nse instead the term Parivrajaka, and that for the 
foiirtli asrama. 

The nse. of the terms Bhikshn and iimnianaka and the 
provision that the Bhikshu must not move about in rains are 
associated with Buddhism. Baudhflynna [ii, G, 11] also 
refers to ^ramanaka and the hermit's rain-retreat 
(Pali, vasso). He further refers to the use by the hermit or 
Vaikhanasa of cloth for straining water, a characteristic of 
the Buddhist Bhikshu [ii, 6, 11, 24]. 

BaudhSiyaua recruits the Sannyasi or PanvTujaka (also 
called in le.xts ns Bhikshu, Yati, or Prnvrajita) of the fourth 
Asrama from Naishthikas, widowers, childless householders, 
and men above 70 years, with sons already established in 
life. The childless householders are described as (a) 
Salinas (possessed of houses), (b) Yayavaras (those who are 
already vagrants), and (c) Ghakracharm, those who go by 
turns to rich people for livelihood. [See ii, 10, 17]. 

Apastamba mentions persons becoming ascetics witliout 
rules, meaning, according to the commentator, the Sakyas or 
Bauddhas [i, 18, 31], 

He gives a fine description of the Smnydsi or ParivrSjaka 
as one who “ abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and 
pain, the Vedas, this world and the next, seeks only the 
Atman ” [ii, 9, 21, 13]. 

But he refers to hermits being with or without wives [ii, 9, 
22, 7], though living out .side the village in each ease. 

Comparison of the four Dharma-Sutras as to age, authority, 
and contents. As has been already indicated, the fotrr 
typical Bharma-Sritras, viz. those of Gautama, Baudhayana, 
Apastamba, Vasishtha, may be takeu to belong to the 
period 600-300 b.c. As pointed out by Kumarila in his 
Tantra-VarUika, Gautama was followed by the Samavedins. 
Baudhayana and Apastamba by the Taittiriyas and 
Vasishtha by the Iligv(\dins. Of thebe, Gautama was the 
oldest. He is quoted as an authority by BaudhSyana 
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himself on the question of the authority of local usages 
[G. Dh, 8., xi, 20]. Both hold that these cannot prevail 
against Vedic tradition and Smriti. The Manu-Smpiti 
refers to Gautama as the son of Utathya [iii, 16].' Gautama 
mentions Twan^ [iv, 17], but India had Imown of Yavanas 
(lonians) since the time of Darius and Xerxes of sixth century 
B.a and earlier. 

As to literature known to these Sutra writers, Gautama 
mentions the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmans, Upanishads 
[xix, 13], VedSngas [viii, 5, xi, 19], Itihasa [viii, 6]y PurSpa 
[ib.], Upa-veda and Dharma Sutra [xi, 19]. And he 
actually borrows from Sfimavidhana Brahma^a (ch. 26) 
and Taittirlya Aranyalca (eh. 25). The reference of both 
Gautama and BaudhSyana to the VaikhSuasa-SSstra and 
to that called Sramanaka recalls Pajiini's reference to 
Bhi^shu-Satras [iv, 3, 110-1]. BaudhSyana borrows from 
Taittiriya-SamhitS,, -Brahmann, and -Aranyaka, as also 
from Satapatha Brahmaria, and mentions the following 
authors on Dhaima, viz. Aupajahgliani [ii, 2, 33], Katya 
[i, 2, 47], KaSyapa [i, 11, 20] y Gautama [i, 1„ 23], Prajapati 
[ii, 4, 15], Menu [iv* 1,14], Maudgalya [ii, 2, 61], and Hnrita 
[ii, 1, 50]. He also quotes a gath& of the Bhallavina [i, 1, 29] 
on the geographical limite of Aryavarta (frim a Nid&na 
work known to the. Nirukta) and a prose passage from n 
work by Asura Eapila to whom is curiously ascribed the 
institution of the A-sramas [ii, 6, 30]. He aHiso refers to the 
profession of an actor or a teacher of dramaturgy (Na^ya- 
charya), but as an Upa-pStaka. PSqini also has mentioned 
the Natashtras [i6.]. Apastamba quotes the BrEhmapas 
frequently and mentions the VedShgas as Ohhandas, 
Kalpa, VyEkarapa, Jyotisha, Nirukta, Sikshs and 
Ohhandoviehiti (metrics). He mentions the following 

writ^ on Dharma by name, viz. Bka, Kap-Va, KSpva, 
Kupi k a, Kutsa, Kautsa, PushkarasSdi, VErshyayapi, 
Svetaketu and Hsrlta [i, 6, 19]. He shows Singular acquaint¬ 
ance with the Pttrva-MimEmsS of Jaimini, e.g, i, 1, 4, 8, on 
comparative value of Vedic text and Srapiti = Jaimini 
i, 3, 3; i, 4, 12,11 = J,, iv, Ij 2 (stating that whtre an action 
IS dona for the pleasure of it, it need not bo deemed 
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as being based on SSstra); ii, 4, 8, 13=7., i, 3,11^14, 
referi'ing to the convention (samaya) of those versed in 
Nyaya (i.e. MimamsS) that the Ahgas cannot be designated as 
the Vedas; i, 4, 12, 9=7., xii, 3, 14, stating that anadhyayct 
in Vedic study does not apply to recital of Mantras ab 
sacrifices. Vaaishtha contains some new matter; e.g. 
rules of adoption (eh. 15), or documents as means of 
proof (ch. 16,; 10-15), or interdicting the learning of the 
Imguage of Mleehehhas [vi, 41). 

There are also points of both agreement and difference 
between these doctors of law. A few of these may be 
cited. Gautama, Bau^hSyana, and Vasishtha mention 
several secondary sons, in whom Apastamba is silent. 
Gautama, Baudhayana [ii, 2, 17, 62) and Vasishtha approve 
of Niyoga, which Apastamba condemns [ii, 6, 13,, 1-9). 
Gautama and Baudhayana [i, 11, 1] speak of eight forms of 
marriage which are limited to six by Apastamba who 
omitb Prajapatya and Paiiaeha [ii, 6, 11, 17-20). Baudha¬ 
yana [ii, 2, 4-6] allows a larger share to the eldest son 
in partition, while Apastamba condemns this procedure 
[ii, 6, 14, 10-14). Baudhayana allows Upanayana to the 
raihaMdra [Gr. S., ii, 4, 6), but not Apastamba [i, 1, 1, 19). 
Apastamba is also silent on the mixed castes, of which long 
lists are given by both Gautama and Baudhftyana. The 
injunctions about usury are interesting in their difference. 
Gaulama allows it to a Bi-ahmana as a calling if it is done 
through nn agent [x, 6), together with agriculture and 
trade. “ These rules which thus allow Brahmapas to be 
gentlemen farmers and sleeping partners in mercantile or 
banking firms managed by Vai^as do not occur iu other 
Smritis” [Buhler, SBE., ii, p, 228, n.]. Apastamba prescribes 
a penance against usury and forbids eating at the usurer’s house 
[i, 9, 27, 10 ; 6, 18, 22). Baudhayana likente it to hrahma- 
halyd and treats a Brahmana usurer as a Sudra. But he 
allows the first two castes to practise usury towards atheists, 
Sfidras, and such-like persons [i, 5, 79-81), 

Baudhayana is supposed to belong to the south. He 
condemns the northern custom of sea<-faring as a sin only 
less than a mortal one [ii, 1, 41). But at the same time, 
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lie eoiL(ieiuus Daksliiufi.patha os llie home oC mixed castes. 
It lie was a soutliei'iicr, we must find him a place liy mstvie- 
liiig the denotation of the term Dnkshinripatha. Apaatamba 
i.s also regarded as a southerner from his special mention 
of a Sraddha usage peculiar to the Vdichijas, noi'thernci'S 
[ii, 7, 17, 17,]. Ilai'adatta quotes a Averse Avliicli defines 
Vdichtja as the region to the north of the Saravatl, Avhile 
the CJiorana-Vyuha conunonlaiy cites MaMrnava, locating tlie 
Apastainblyas to the south of tlie NannadS lOAvawls south-east, 
i.e. llic Andlira rountry and the region about the mouth of 
the frodavari. 

There are tAvo iiitoi-esting ])a.ssages in Apastamba and 
BandhSlyana bearing on learning and education, Apastamba 
regards the ItuoAvledgo AA’hieh exists traditionally among 
AA'omen and Sudras as the fai'thesl limit of Vidya and is 
stated to be a supplement of the Aiharvaveda. Hero is 
probably a reference to the ArlhaSastra Avhich, according 
to the Charaiitt-Vyuha, constituted an Upa-voda of the 
Athai'vaveda. The otW passage is from Baudhayana 
Gi*ihya,-S{ltru [i, 7, 2-8], specifying the folloAviug grades among 
Icamod men or Brahraa^as : 

(1) Bruhnana avUo, after Upanayana and practice of 
A'ows of hrahmacharyct, Iiau studied a little of the Veda *, 
(2) Srotnya Avho has studied one Vcdic mkha ; (3) Anuclidva 
Avho has studied the Aiiyus ; (4) liishikalya, Avho has studied 
the Kalyas; (5) Bkruiia avIio has studied Svira and Pravacham-, 
(0) Bieki Avho has studied all the four A'cdas j (7) Deva Avho 
has achieved inoro progress. 

It may also be noted that the fjairus contemplate non- 
Brahmin teachers [Ga., \ii, 1-3; Ban., i, 3, 41-S ; Ay., ii, 4, 
25-7], 

The Dhanm MUiras are a record of social customs 
and usages and the civil and erirainal law based on them. 
The customs • and usages Avorc not uniform all over India, 
There was a mai-kcd difference between the, north and the 
south of India, avUIi the river Narmada as the dividing 
Imc. For instance, the custom peculiar to the south, 
Avhich is noticed by Baudhayana i, 17 f.] and persists 
to this day, is marrj-iug the daughter of a maternal uncle 
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or of a paternal aunt, while the peculiar customs of the noiih 
which would be sinful in the south were "to follow the trade 
of aims, to deal in wool, and to go to sea According to 
Baudhayana [ii, 1, 2, 2], “ making voyages to sea ” would 
cause loss of caste. 

Law. As regards law, its source Avas not the Sovereign 
Avho, as the executive or Danda, Avas to uphold and to enforce 
it. According to Gautama [xi, 19J, “ the administration of 
ju'itk-o(d/ian?itt) shall be regulated by the Vedtr, the Dhannn- 
Soitras, the Vtddiiffas, tbo Piirmian, and the Upavedas." 
The differeu't groups and Luinmimities were left lo legislate 
for thenisdocs. '‘The king’s duty is to pay attention to 
the special laAvs of I'egioiis (janapadu)^ castes (jelti) and 
elans (Aufrtl, and keep the four orders (varnas, castes in 
general sense) to their prescribed duties ” [Vasishtha 
xix, l-24j. Again, " the king must protect the castes 
(naraas) and differcuts stages of life (asramus).. .Authorita¬ 
tive in the realm shall be all laws of castes and clans 

(fcitfa)as Avell a.s the laAvs of regions (janapada) not opposed 
to Vedic tradition, Avhile, for tlieir respective orders (vargu), 
ploughmen, traders, hci'dsmen, money-lenders, and artisans 
may make their oavii Iuavs ” ( Gautama, xi, 21 ]. Tiiia 
passage shoAvs the Belf-goveniment enjoyed by the economic 
groups or guilds into which agricultui’c, industry, trade, 
and banking had organized themselves. Vasishtha, iu 
an interesting passage, states hoAv in cases of conflicting 
evidence of documents, reliance Avas to be placed on the 
Guilds and Corporations of the neighbourhood {Sreni) 
[xvi, 151. 

Civil Law is discussed in the Sutras under the head of 
rvyid duties and the chief subjects of Civil LaAv in the 
restricted scope of royal duties Averc only Taxes and Inherit- 
mice. According to Gautama, the king could take one- 
tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixtJi of the produce, onoe day’s 
work, per month from artisans, one-tAveutieth on merchan¬ 
dise, one-fiftieth on cattle and gold, and one-sixtietb 
on roots, fruits, flowers, herbs, honey, meat, grass, and 
firoAvood [«i, Itj X, 25f.]. 

If&ieritcmce is not yet regulated by any general staie 
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laAV. [t is (liscusfeed in connection mtli inamage, which 
was not pcmitted within the same gotra (gens, lamily) 
or within six degrees on the mother’s side. Then the rales 
oil inheritance mark out the Sapiwjkts who were relations with¬ 
in six degrees as the heirs in place of sons. The 8apindas 
can bo only males. The widow is excluded fi’oni inheritance 
and the daughter, according to Apastamba, inherits only in 
default oF son.s, teacher or pupil. The king inherits 
in defaulf of the others named and an opinion is cited that 
among the 'sons only the c]de,st inherits. Baudhayana 
states that Sapvndas inherit in default of nearer* relations 
and Sakvlyas (remoter relations) m default of Sapindns, and 
that the eldest son may receive the best cliatlel or the father 
may divide his property equally among his sons. 

The 'status of women is indicated. Women on their own 
account could not offer the Vedic !§raula or the Oriliya 
sacrifices. They were not independent eitlier in respect 
of saorifice or of inheritance [Bauclh,, ii, 2, 3, 44; tlautama, 
xviii, 1]. Suttee is not Imown. Vasistha counts women as 
property [xvi, 18]. 

In Criminal Law, the chief crimes treated are assault, 
adultery, and theft, A Siidra committing homicide, theft, or 
stealing land will suffer confiscation of his piuperty 
and capital punishment [Apastamba, BS., ii, 27, 16] j but a 
Brahman priest shall be blinded for same crimes [i6., 17] 
A Kshatriya abusing a Brahmana is fined 100 coins and a 
Vaifiya ISO coins but a BrShmana abusing a Kshatriya will 
pay only 50 coins, and abusing a VaiSya, only 25 coins 
(KSrsJidpanas), and -will get off scot-free for abusing a 
fiudra [Gautama, xii, 8 f.]. 

Caste has influenced also matters outside o£. eriminal 
law, e.g. rate of interest. This is stated to be five maslm a 
month ,on twenty KarsMpa^as [Gautama, xii, 29; Baudh,, 
i, 5, 10, 22], which is equivalent to 15 per cent per annum, 
but, according to Vasish^a [ii, 48], “two, three, four, 
five in the hundred is declared in the Smriti to be the 
monthly interest according to caste,” the rate being the less, 
the higher the caste. Usury, on the other hand, is permitted 
to the VaiSya but not to a Bi’Shmana or a Kshatriya [t'S., 
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ii, 40 ; Baudh. i, 5, 10, 21]. Those restrictions of caste were, 
however, relaxed in ease of extreme distress, when lower 
occupations were permitted to higher castes for the sake 
of livelihood, such as trade and agriculture for a BrShmana 
or Kbhatriya [Vas., ii, 24 f.], allowed as apaddharma, though 
if they persisted in such occupations, they would lose their 
rank [i6., hi, 3]. 

/ The life depicted in the Sfitras is the life of villages and 
not of cities, which are despised. Apastamha [D8., i, 32, 21] 
•says: ‘‘Let him avoid going into towns.” Baudhayana 
[DS., ii, 3, 6, 33] goes ftirther : “ It is impossible for one to 
attain salvation^ who livels in a town covered with dust.” 
Similarly, the ceremonies prescribed for ploughing, with 
sacrifices to Aiani (thunderbolt), Sita (furrow) and other 
bucolic deities like Arada, AnaghS, etc., or to Parjanya, 
Indra, and Bhaga, and for ‘‘fuiTow-saerifice’' and “threshing- 
floor saeiTflee’’^ point to the life of the agricultural 
villager [Gobhila,! GS^, iv, 4, 28 L, 30 f.]. There are, again, 
constant injunctions to “go out of the -vdllage” to sacrifice 
at a place where four roads meet, or ou a hill, etc., which 
imply life rather in villages even for householders than in 
towns [lb., iii, 5, 32-5]. That is why the only architectm-e 
alowed in the Stltras is that of a public gaming-hall or gamb¬ 
ling place pro-vided by the king, but it had a thatched roof 
because holes could be made in it. 

Nor are conditions much changed in the other Dharma 
Stllras, Gautama ejqpressly forbids recitation of holy texts at 
any time in a town. He presents to us the Idng liitting a thief 
with a cudgel [xii, 43], and he is supported by Apastamba 
[BjSf., i, 25, 4], who says ; “ A thief shall loosen his hair and 
appear be Core the king eanying a cudgel ou his shoulder. 
With that cudgel tho king shall 'smite him.” Does tins not 
indicate a small place and a petty king, a direct government 
and not that by agents ? 

Another passage in Apastamba [ii, 10, 25], however, 
shows a higher political dovelopmcnt It states that tlie 
king is to build a town {piira), and a palace equipped with a 
hall for guests, and an assembly-house (sahM) furnished 
with a gamingf-table. There -were also houses kept by the 
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king^s servants, wliero took place assault s-at-arms, dancing, 
singing, concerts, etc. The king should appoint Aryas 
of good character to guard the people in villages and towns 
with their own staff. They yore to giiard a town from 
thieves for a league (yojana) in every direction and villages 
for 2 miles (a l:as or quarter of a league). They were to pay 
back what i.s stolen within that .iurisdiction and collect taxes 
for the king. This points to both urban and rural life and a 
larger kingship. 

The general outlook of life became limited under injunc¬ 
tions forbidding sea-voyages, rails to foreign places, or the 
learning of a language spoken by barbarians [Ta.?., vi, 41; 
Apaitlamia, i, 32, 18]. 

^MUzation of the Epics. .The two Bpic.s, UHm&yana and 
Mafidbhfimta, in their present liteiury form, arc of the age 
of the Siilras, though their eubjeet-mattcr is much elder. 

Age. The geographical horizon of the TtaniWynm shbws 
it to be oldei' than tho MahahMrala. ft does not extend 
far beyond the t'indhyns and sub.stitutos DandaMranya 
for the Deccan, wliile the Mahdbkdraia is acquainted with all 
parts of India and its division into numerous States which wei*e 
flourishing seals of Aryan civilization. 

As .0 literary composition, tho Epic is made up of llu'cc 
elcnieut.s; Slojy, (tcnoalogy, and Instruction, each of which 
may bo traced to remote oi'igins; to the Rigvetla, which 
contains ntories in verse on Urvafli, Ynma and Yami, 
and (fambler [x, .91 j 10 5 85; 34, etc.] ; to the Brahmniias 
like the Aitareija, which give.s the story of llarish Chnnclm 
in epic fullness; to the later GathSs (strophes) which were 
laudatory memorial voices in honour of great men, aiid 
NdraSftmsls or * ‘ heroj-lands"; while genealogy derives 

from the Deva-Jam-vidya (knowledge of the god’s race) 
of the Upanishads. The epics are also the literary dcscen- 
dantfj of Itihasa (story) and Pvrdna (legend) mentioned 
in the AtharvavBd(i» Brdhmanas and Upanisharls. Through 
ParUfiara, the promulgator of the ifaMbhdraia, the epic 
beeames connected with the "White Yajurveda in which 
that name Agures prominently. Again, Janamejaya Is 
mentioned in both Uahdbhdrata and Satapat)ia BrShmana 
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wliieh the MaMbhat'ata ‘acknowledges as the greatest of 
Brahmana workiB. 

But there are allusions in other earlier works to epic 

characters, which only show the epic in its present from 
to he later. Thus the Taittiriya Arapyaka mentions both 

VySsa and Vaifiampayana, but not ah authors or editors 
of Ihfli epic, Pilnini mentions the word MahSbharata, not 

in the sense of the cpie, but only as an adjective, denot« 

ing something great about the Bharatas [vi, 2, 38]. He, how¬ 
ever, mentions Vasudeva, Arjuna, and Yudhishthira, but the 
fiiht two as gods. 

It is also to be noted that the Piiijdiis, whose feud with 
the Kurus forms the elUef subject of the MahabHrata, 
are not known to comparatively recent works like the 
Brahmanas. 

The great Mahnbharata teachers, Suraanta, Jainiini, 
Vaifiamphyana, and Paila are, however, mentioned in the 
Sfltikhaynna Gfihya Sfltra. 

The MuMbMrata in its present form seems to have 
been well established at the time of Pfitahjali’s Mahabfiashya, 
seeond eenhiry b.o. That was also the time of the foreign 
invaders of India, the Yavanas, Sahas, and Pahlavae, who are 
mention&d in the epic. The fact is that the contents 
of the Epic were growing with additions and interpola¬ 
tions, The Clfihya-Stltra of ASvalByana mentions both a 
Jlahabharata and a BhSrata (its abridged form). 

History. The theme of the Ram^yam is in essence 
that of the conflict between Hama and Havana, who may 
be taken to he the representatives nud embodiments 
respectively of the Aryan and non-Aryan civilkation. 
The conflict ends with the victory, after a long and arduous 
struggle, of the Aryan over the non-Aryan who was difficult 
to defeat owing to the strength of hih organization and the 
resources of a higlily developed material civilization with its 
centre m distant Ceylon under its king, Bgvoi^a. RSvaiia is 
also described ns an unequalled devotee of Siva and deriving 
from, tliat devotion eonsiderable spiritital and sttperhtunan 
povfers. On the other hand, Efima was the incarnation 
of Vishiiu olid of spiritual strength. Behind him were 
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the real leaders, the two Brhhmana sages, Vasishtha and 
Vigvamitra, who had planned the conflict and brought into 
it Bama as the appointed instrument to (serve the Aryan 
cause. »Ilaina was aided in his struggle by monkey-leaders and 
their lollowing, and if these stand for non-Aryan peoples, 
it only shows the growing hold of the Aryan over the 
non-Aryan, The Itamayana thus ullamately tells of the 

extension of Aryan civilization to the south as far as Laiika 
or Ceylon. But popxilanly it is appreciated not for its 

supposed history but as a picture of perfect characters, the 
ideal father, son, brother, wife, husband, friend or devotee, 
appealing to millions of Hindus to this day. 

The theme of the MaMhkarata is also a conflict, not 

between the Aryan and the non-Aryan, but among the 
Aryan peoples themhelves, and involving not a part but the 
whole of India. The central fact of the conflict in the 

two epics is the same, an abuse of hospitality and abduction 
of the heroine, Sitfi, in the JRdmdyana, and KrishpB 
(Drattpadi) in the MaMbhdrata. The Kurukshetra war 
of the Mahaiharata affected all the Aryan kings of India 
who ranged themselveb on both sides, Kura or Pan.dava. 
The Pandavas and their allies were of MadhyadeSa and 
Pniichala, such as KaSi, Kosala, Magndha, llat.sya, Chedi, 
and the Yadus of Mathma,, while the allies of tiie Kurus 
comprised Hie King of Prfigjyotiah, the Chinas and Kiratas 
of noi-th-CJist, the Kambojas, Yavunas, Sakos, Madras, 
Ktiikeyas, Siudlaw, and Sauvlras in the north-west, the 
Bhojas in the west, the King of DakshinSpatha in the south, 
tire Andhras in the south-east, and the Kings of Mahismati and 
Avanti in MadhyadeSa, 

Settlements. The basis of civilization is settled life of 
which the centres in an ascending scries are called (o) 
fihosha, or cattle-ranch, somelimes called vraja^ (6) PaUi, 
a small barbarian .settlement [pdRiyhosMk in Mhh., xii, 326, 
20]; (c) Diirgcf, (fort) to protect the settlements; (d) Ch'Cma, 
growing round the dwaa as its nucleus ; (e) Kharvata and 
Pattern, town; and {f) Nagara, or city. The city had 
Special defences, battlemented towers, and seven moats, 
and was laid out in squares. life streets were well-watered 
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and lighted with lamps [iii, 284, 3; xv, 5, 16, etc.]. The 
Ramdyana mentions four fii, 48, 19] and the MdhdhKarata 
six squares. The city included the king’s palace, the court 
of justice, the public gaming-liall, the hall for music and 
wrestling contests. Beyond the city proper or inner city 
lay the booths for tradera and the like, the unpretentious 
houses, and the pleasure^-gardens [Mbh., iv, 22, ote.]> The 
walls of the epic city had tisually four gates, but Lauka 
had eight \Ti., vi, 93]. 

Polity and Administration. The admiuilstratiou was 
planned on what may be called the decimal system. The 
unit was the (jrdma under its head-man, Ommani, who had 
to protect it up to a distance of one krasu (about 2 miles) 
in different directions. Above him in order were the 
Dasagrdmi, the Pimsaiipa and ^atugriml, also called 
GnlmaSatdflhyaksha, the lords of 10, 20 and 100 villages, 
and all rinder the general governor, Adhipati, the lord of 
1,000 villages. In this gradually extending circle, these 
several authovilies received revenue, the, roturns of crimes, 
and passed them on from one to the next higher, till 
revenues and reports focussed iu the king, the lord of 
ail fof.' Manu., vii, 115-125; Tajnavalkya, i, 321; Ap., 
ii, 10, 26, 4 ff.]. 

The King. The ]^ug W£fe no autocrat. He had to rule 
by right and morality. A wicked king was deposed. A 
king, injuring his people was IriUcd *' like a mad dog 
A “defective ” king must lose his throne [Mhh,, v, 149, 25]. 
He was regularly consecrated and crowned as lord of the earth 
xii, 40 ; R. ii, 69]. 

Corporations. He had to respect the laws of different 
regions {Janapada) and groups, such as Kvla (clan), Jdfi 
(caste), Sreni (guild) or Puga (village coitomuuity). 

Republics. 'The MuMbMrata (SanUparvo) speaks of the 
republican form of government called Gana (sovereignty of the 
many) as prevailing at that time and of confederations of 
republics (Smighata-gapa). 

The MaMbMrata [xii, 81] mentions five republican 
peoples, the Andhakas, VpislrruB, Yadavas, Eukuras, and 
Rhojas, who had formed Ihsnoselves into a Confederation 
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(Samgka) under ICrisluia as the i'cderal i)n'sidcn(, Samrfka- 
mukhya, nixm whom depended their common weal. Eacli 
of the constituent States of the Confedci-ation was, however, 
an autonomous unit uiidei* its own chief called Uvara. 
Thus the Bhojas were led by Akriira, Akrura’s following 
included Baladcva [ih., 3037]. Ahuka was the chief 
of another liooplo of the same njune, though he was himself a 
Yadava fv, 86^ 30411. The Ahukas were allies of Krishna 
fiii, 51, 10011. SometJiing like the Party System seems to 
have bcoi in operation in this federal govenuuent. There 
vas a fatruggte for power among th4> party-lenders. Those 
mentioned in this foimcction are Alnika. Akrura, Qada, 
Pradyonnia, Siinikarshaiia-Baladeva aud Babhru-Ugraseua. 
All foUoAved the leadership of Krishi.in except 
Babhni who organized opposition to him |xn, 81, 3040). 
Krislnja also bad sometimes to complain about the lo.sally of 
liis otvn following. He complains to Naradn that Samkai- 
sbapa with his strength, Oada with his virtues, Pradyumna 
with Ivi-s attractive presence, are leaving him helpless 
(dsnftttj/tf), whiln all power is grasped by Ahuka aud Akrflra, 
leaving liim unsupported against Babhru. Narada, however, 
advises iCrisluja to rise to the responJsibilitics of Ms positibn 
as tho president of the whole Federation aud save the Samgha 
from the internal (dbhyaiiCam) dangers of di.suuiou (bheda) 
to which rcpubliee sueeiuub [sii, 81], 

While Hmivjlvt was the term for a confederation of 
republics, (?aii® was the tern for an individual republic. A 
Gmia, to thrive, must avoid hheda, keep its State secrets in 
the custody of its Cabinet {imniragiipW,L pradMmsliu), be 
governed by a council of leadera {Gana-mulchyas) and its wise 
men {Jn&na^riddhas), follow the Sastras aud established 
laws and etistoras (vyavafidra), avoid nepotism aud make 
reoraitment to public service on the bafais of merit (vimya), 
and nip in the bud all internal dissensions. These start 
from the sphere of tho Kiila aud, neglected by its elders, 
the Ktda-vjiddluis, spread to the Gotra and ultimately involve 
the whole Gam iu ruin (xii, 107], 

-Check* to Ahcolutism. Tlte checks to the king’s autocracy 
came from bodies like the Mantri-parishad and Sabhs, the 
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Council and the Assembly. A Parishad or Cabinet of nine is 
formed out of a ministry of thirty-seven, comprising four 
Brahmaijas, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, tlu’ee 
Shdras, and one SQta [Mhlu, 85, 6-11]. The Prime Minister 
was called the Mantri [xii, 69, 52]. The king’s fiibt duty 
every day was to visit the Mantra-griha, the council-hall, 
for consultation with liis ministers individually or collccf 
tivcly [ii, 5, 43]. The President of the Assembly called 
SabJiadhyahsha was one, of the eighteen chief' officers of 
the Slate [ii, 5, 38]. The Sabha is regarded as a judicial 
assembly in tlie passage : “that is no 8aWia where, there 
are no elders; those arc not elders who do not declare 
the law” [v, 35/ 58]. A judge k called a Sahhastara 
[iv, 1. 24], 

Epic royalty is intimately associated with an aristocracy 
compi’ising the king’s allic.s and relations, subject kings, 
military loaders or knights (ealled Surab) and priests. 
These nobles took part in council, conducted the assemblies, 
led the army, and were the king’s Vice-regents in all military 
affairs. The Idug wab the. chief of thorn for his qualifications 
for which ho is really chosen, and not by virtue of heredlity. 
Hk superiority lay in' valour {virya-sresTithaicha r&j^nah in 
Mbh,, i, 136, 19). It is further stat^ that “these three 
produce kings : an aristocrat (satkuUnn), a hero (Sura), 
and he that leads forward an army (settoM igrakars^U) ” 
[xii, 75, 22 ff.]. These various classes of noMes are called 
(1) Mmtrins. or Cabinet Councillors; (2) Armtyas, the general 
officers, eight of whom might form the king’s Cabinet; vk. 
one charioteer, tlireo slaves and four priests [i, 140, 2, ff] ; 
Sachivas (comilos) who were mainly military officials of 
the highest rank and were left in charge of the king’s duties 
in hk absence [i,, 49, 23]; (4) Parishadas, or assembly men, 
who also guarded the I'eahn in the Iring’s absence [v, 38, 
14-20]; (5) SaMyde, helpers of the king, who were high 
ministers [xii, 83, 22; 57, 23]; (6) ArthaMrins, or executive 
officers in charge of State, business, who were generally 
five in number in the Cabinet [ih.] ; and (7) DMrmikad, or 
Judges [xii, 121, 46 ; E., vi, 3, 13]. It is to be noted that 
in the absence of a definition of the functions attaching 

19 
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to these different titles of ministers, it is diffieii].t to differen¬ 
tiate their different values. 

Lastly, we may note that the Epics distingui'sh eighteen 
chief officers of the State as heads of departments called 
TirtUs [h, 5. 38; R., ii, 109, 45]. These are: (1) Umiri 
(Chief Councillor), (2) PuroUia (Chief Pzicst), (3) JuvaHija 
(Crown Prince), (4) Chamiipati (Cominander-in-chiof of the 
army), (5) Dvarapdla (Chamberlain), {Q)A%tarv^sika (Ovei*' 
seer of the harem), (7) Karagaru-dhilidrl (Overseer of prisons), 
(8) Dravyasamcliaya-Jcnt (Chief Steward), (9) Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer to finally dcteimino what ought or what ought not 
to bo done in public business (KritydlcrityenJui chdrtMndm 
Yiniyojakah), (10) Pradeshta (Chief Jirdge), (11) Nagard- 
dhyaJesha (City Prefect), (12) Karyanirmilm-lcnt (Chief 
engineer), (13) Dharma-dhyaksJia (Superintendent of Jistieo), 
(14) SdbM-dhyahsha (President of the Assembly), (15) Dando- 
pdla (Chief Criminal Judge), (16) Piirgapala (Warden of 
Forts), (17) Jtd&hlrdntapdiaJia (Warden of the Marches), and 
(18) AfavlpSlaka (Chief Conservator of Forests).'^ 

Indian History according to Indian Tradition: The 
Puranas. The Puraijas, as a class of literature, resemble 
the Epics and Law Boobs veiy closely in both Eomz and 
substance, being written in the same style of Sanbbrit and 
of verse. Sometimes they have’ even long passages in 
common. In their normal form, they should treat of the 
following five W topics, namely (1) Sarga, creation; 
(2) Prati~Sarga, I'ccreation after Predaya, Le. the periodical 
dissolution of the universe; (3) Vmiia„ genealogies of gods 
and Rishis or teachers; (4) Maimantara, the groups of 

great ages ” (Mahayitga) included in a Kalpa or aeon; 
and (5) Vamsmucharita, the history of the royal dynasties 
ruling during the foui‘ ages {yuga), making up one great 
age ”, This ideal scheme is not, however, fully followed 
in the extant Puragias, The historical material of the 
Puranas is confined to the topic No. (5), but is found .only 
in seven out of the eighteen extant Puraijas, so that as many 
as eleven, are devoid of any historical value. ^ The Pura 9 .a 8 

*1 «m indebted to the comprehensive article of E, W. HophinB on the 
subject in tbe JAOB,, vd. xUl. * 
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are supposed to be naiTated by the Suta (Chronicler) named 
Lomaliarshana, or his son, the Sauii, UgraSravas. Tliis 
indicates that the traditional loi^e upon which the Puranas 
ai‘c based was not in the keeping o£ BiTilnnins. The Tfiyu 
Puruna [i, 1, 2fi-8] expressly states that the Siita was 
born to sing the praises of the princes, the custodian 
of legends and traditions having no concern with the 
Vedas. Vet the Puranas eventually became considerably 
Brahmanized and utilized for religious purposes. Their 
underlying etlueal pui’posc Jias been tlms emphasized ; 
“ He who has hoard of the races of the Run and jMoon, 
Ikshvaku, Jahnu, MSudhatri, Sagara, and Raghu, who 
have all perished.; of Yayali, Nalmsha, and their 
posterity, who are no more; of kings of great might, 
resistless valbur and unbounded wealth, who have been 
overcome bj’' the still more powei'ful Time and are now only 
a tale j he will learn wisdom, and. forbear to call either 
children, or wife, or house, or lands, or wealth, his own” 
[Vishpu Parana, trans, Wilson, iv, 240], /The history of 
Wngs iti thus introduced only to illustrate the vanity of 
human wishes. Accordingly, there has been a large intru,sion 
of the religious element in praise of the great gods of 
Hinduism, Siva or AUshnu, so that the. Purapas now 
pi'actieally rank as scriptures of later Hinduism, just as the 
Vedas are of the older Brahmanism. Only they lack the 
sanctity and purity of the. Vedic text and its eon.sequent free¬ 
dom from interpolations.,, 

The conception of the Parana is as old as the Upanishada 
in which the Itihasa-Purana already figures as a recognized 
subject of study, and is tether designated as the fifth A’^eda, 
the Veda of the laity, along with the Epics, 

Of all the Puranas, the Vishnu Parana appears to be the 
best preserved. Their differences are due to local touches. 
For telance, an Orissa stamp may be detected in the 
Brahma Parana, while the Pachna is associated with 
Pushkara, Agfm with Gaya, VarSha with Mathura, 
Vamana with Thanesar, Kurma with Benares, and the 
Matsya with the Brahmins on the Narmada. The earliest 
reference to an existing Parana is contained in the Dharma 
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Sfitra of Apastamba [ii, fl, 24, 6] of about the second century 
B.r. citing the Jihavkhya Purana which may thus be taken to 
date from earlier times, about fifth century b.c. [Pargiter’s 
^lnc!e«^ Indian llistovical Tradition, pp. 44-54]. 

Geographical Background. The Puranas give some precise 
geographical data. India called Bbaratavarsha is defined as 
the country that lies north of the ocean and Isouth of the 
snowy mountains, and is so called becarrso it is the abode 
of the descendants of the Bharatas. It is known for its 
seven main ehain.s of mountains, called Mahendra, IMalaya, 
Sahya, fSuktimal, Riksha, Vindhya, and ParipStra. It is 
also stated that on the ea'st of Bharala dwell the KirStas 
(the barbarians), on the west, the Yavanas, and in the 
centre, the Aryans classified into Bralimaiias, Kishatriyas, 
Vaifiyas, aivd Svldras [Vishnu PurSnay Wilson’s trans., 
ii, 127-9]. There are also detailed lists given of the various 
rivers rising from the Himalayas and the seven great ranges, 
and of peoples belonging to different regions. Some of 
this material has been ehairged from time to time to bring 
it up to date. Thus there is mention of Yavanas, Sakas, and 
Pahlavas tvho came to India in the first and second century 
B.C., and also of the Iltinas who overran the Gupta Empire in 
the sixth century a.d. 

History up to Mahabharata War. The Purajjas set up a 
primeval king named Mann Vaivasvata fi’Om whom are 
derived all the dynasties tl\at ruled in India, He. had a 
daughter, Ila^ of whom was born Purfiravas Aila, who 
started ruling at Pratiahthfina (modern Allahabad), the 
original Indian settlement. 

Another son of Manu, IkshvSku, set up in Madhyadefia, with 
his capital at Ayodhya. 

Btshvilku’s son, Nirai, set np in Videha, and his son Dapdalca 
in the forest named after him in the Deccan. 

A son of Manu by different origin, Sandyumna by name, set 
up at Gaya and eastern districts. 

A son of Purilravas, Amavasu, founded Kanyalcubja, and a 
grandson founded. KaSi. 

Aila imperialism soon established itself under Ikshvaku’a 
desceudairt, Tayati, whose five sons are called Yadu 
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Turvasu, Dttihyu, Anu, and PQru, all of Eigvedic fame, 
and thus linking up the traditions of the Vedas and the 
PurSnas. The five sons divided between themselves the 
whole of mid-north India, along with the earlier Aila kingdoms 
of Kafil and Kanyakubja. Ptiru got the ancestral sovereignty 
of the middle region, the southern half of the Ganges- 
Jnmna doab, with its capital at PratishthSna. Yadu got the 
south-west, the region watered by the Rivers Charmapvati 
(Chambal), Velravati (Betwa) and Suktimati (Ken). Druhyu 
planted himself in the west, in the. country west of the 
Jxunna and north of the Chambal; Anu in the north, i,e. the 
northern portion of the Ganges-Jumna plain ; and Turvasu in 
the south-east, round Bewa. 

The chief developmet took place among Yadu's descendants 
who increased and divided into two great branches, the 
Haihayas and the Yadavas, occupying the northern and 
southern parts of Yadu’s territory. 

The Yadavas forged ahead under ^Saiabindu who conquered 
the territories of the Pauravas and the'Druhyos. 

Yadava imperialism was rivalled by that of Ayodhya under 
Mandhata overrunning Kanyakubja, Paurava realm, and 
the Druhyus whose king, GandhBra, was driven to Gandhara 
country named after liim. His son, Muchukunda, established 
himself at Mahishmati (modern Mandhata) and Purika on 
the Narmada. 

Next followed great movements among the Haihayas, 
Anavas, and Druhyus, as reactions to Mandhatri’s conquests. 
The Anavas divided into two branches. The one under 
Ufiinara spread through the Panjab, creating the Yaud- 
heyas, Ambashthas,-^ivis, Madras, Kekayas, and Sauviras, 
pushing the Druhyus to Gandhara and the Mleehchha 
countries beyond. The, Ansva branch under Titikshu 
moved eastward beyond Vidoha and Vaifiali, founding the five 
kingdoms of Anga, Vanga, Pun^ra, Suhma, and KaliAga under 
King Bali. 

Haihaya imperialism now inteiwened with the conquests 
of Kartavirya-Arjuna, which drove the Bhargava 
Brahmans from their settlement on the Narmada to seek 
alliance with the Kshatrlyas of Kanyakubja and Ayodhya. 
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The fmit of this fateful alliance was Jamadagni whose son 
ParaSu-Karaa destroyed Haihaya power under Talajahgha, but 
only for a time. 

The Talajahglias in five branches—Vllahotras, fiaryatas, 
Bhojas, Avantis, and Tuiidikeras—establi.sh(!d their dominion 
all over noitheni India, overthrowing Kfinyakubja, and 
Ayodhya, with the help of the Sakas, 'Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Panadas, and Pahlavas from the north-west and extending their 
conquests up to Videha and Vaisrdi. 

Ayodhya revived under Sugara whose conquests 
established his empire over northern India, destroying 
Haihaya domination. The kingdoms that survived these 
cataclysms were Videha, VaiSilli, Anava kingdoms in the 
east, KaSi in Madliyadeia, Tuiwasn’s line in Rewa, and the 
new Ytulava kingdom of Vidarbha. 

The old Paurava kingdom also revived after Sagara’s 
death under Dushyanta, and liJs son Bharala, but in a new 
region, the north portion of the Canges ijumna doab, 
with its capital at Hastinapur replaomg the old Pratish- 
thana. There was a great expansion of the BhSratas in 
new kingdoms formed, such as Krivi or PafiohBla in two 
parts, northern railed Ahiehchhatra, and soulhem, K5m- 
pilya. 

Ayodhya had another spell of power under a succession of 
able kings like Bhagiratha, Dillpa, Raghn, Aja, and DaSarathn, 
by whose time it was known as Kosala. 

The Yadavas also rose to power under King Madhu and 
the Madhavas whose territory extended from Gujarat to 
the Juinna» 

This disposition of powers at the time of Dafiaratha 
agrees with that presented in the Ramaya:na. It shows 
Ayodhya or Kosala on friendly terms with the eastern 
states like Videha, Ahga, and Magadha, and the Punjab 
states of Kekaya, Sindhu, Sauvira, the western state of 
Surashtra and the Dafcshinatya states. 

Ayodhya after Rama recede into baekgrqund. The 
next period shows the Yadavas and the Pauravas as the 
chief actors. 

The Yadavas were represented in four kingdoms, the 
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chief of which were those of Andhaka and Vrishpi.. 
Andhaka reigned at MathurS, suceeaded by his son. Knkara, 
whoise descendants, the Kukni'as, ruled there up to Kamsa. 
Vrishni reigned at Dvaraka in Uujarat up to AkrUra, hiss 
descendant. 

Other Yadava kingdoms at the time were Yidarbha, 
Avanti, Dasar^a and a Haihaya kingdom at Mahishmatl. 
Most of the Yadavas except the Vrishpis were also known as 
Bhojas. 

About this time, north Panchala was ruled by the powerful 
kings, Srifijaya, Chyavana, and SudEs, of Bigvedic fame. 
Sudab drove, the Paurava kinp, Samvarana, out of HastinE' 
pura and brought on the Battle of Ten Kings against him. 
But his empire declined after him, and the Pauravas revived 
and recovered HastinEpura and conquered north Pafichala. 
Under Kura, the Paurava dominion extended up to Prayaga. 
It suffered again a decline till it revived under Pratipa 
and Santanu. SEntanu’s grandsons were DhpitarEshtra 
and Pap^u. DhritarSshtra’s sons led by Duryodhana 
were called Kauravas, while Papdu’s sons were the five 
PSndavas, Yudhishthira, Bhiraa, Axjuna, Nakula, and 
Sahadeva. 

Thus we arrive at the stage preparing for the MahEbh&ata 
war in a continued history preserved in the Purapas. 

HicCory after the Mahabhavata War: Posaible Date of the 
War, The history subsequent to the Bharata War is also 
indicated in the PurEpas. They also help us to work out 
the date of that war. This has been done by Pargiter as 
follows. Taking the beginning of Chandragupta Maurya's 
reign to be 322 b.c. (as settled on other grounds), we can 
work out the dates for the dynasties of his predecessors 
with the help of the Purapas. He was preceded by nine 
Nandas, MahEpadma and his eight sons, aecountang for 
100 years. The best reading ascribes to them a life, and not 
reign, of 100 years. If Mahapadma became king at twenty, 
he became so in (322.+80) 402 b.c. Now, as to the lengA 
of tinxe between MahEpadma and the Bharata War, there are 
three versious, of which the most reasonable one states 
that up to the time of Mahapadma’s ei^termination of 
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Kahatriyas> there had reigned the following Kehatriya 
kings (since the BhSrata War), viz. 24 AikshSkus, 27 
Panch^as, 24 ICaSis, 28 Haihayab, 32 Halingas, 25 ASinakas, 
36 Kurus (Pauravaa), 28 Maithilas, 23 Sttrasenas, and 
20 Vitahotras. If we allow the reasonable time of twenty 
years for Mahapadma^i conquests, these should have been 
completed by (402 — 20) 382 b.c. J Besides tliis list of con¬ 
temporary kings of ten dynasties, there is a dynastic list 
given of the Paurava, Aikshaku, and Barhadratha kings, 
in which there is a line drawn between past and future 
kings. This line is drawn at the date of the Bharata Battle. 
The Aikshaku list names twenty-five future kings from 
Divakara, as against twenty-four of the other list. The 
Paurava (Kuru) list mentions twenty-five future kings as 
against thirtysix of the other list. But there is a well- 
attested reading in which the figure given is twenty-six and 
not thirty-six. Thus there is practical agreement between 
the two lists as to the number of those kings and their 
reckoning from the same initial point up to the otlier pednt, 
that of MahSpadma’s conquest in 382 B.c. Correcting now 
thirty-six Kurus into twenty-six, wc get 267 contemporary 
kings in ten kmgdoms, giving an average of twenty-six 
kings for each. Uf we take eighteen years as the average 
period for each king’s reign, we get for lwenty}.six such 
kings the period of 468 years from (468 + 382) 860 B.O. 
The dynastic list for Magadha also leads to the same result. 
The future BErhadratha kings of Magadha number sixteen 
after SenSjit, and these ruled, along with five Pradyotas, 
and ten SiSunEgas,. up to the time of MahEpadama’s accession 
in 402 B.C. Omitting the Pradyotas, who were not kings of 
Magadha, as shown below, we get (850—402) 448 years for 
twenty-six kings, an average of seventeen yeans, which is not 
very improbable in that age of changing dynasties. 

Kinally, to arrive at the date of the BhErata Battle, we must 
add to 850 b.c. the times of kings preceding the three of 
the dynastic Hht aforesaid, viz. five Pauravas, four AikshvSkus, 
and ^ BSrhadrathaa, i.e. a mean of five for whom we can 
permit a period of 100 years, so that we obtain 950 b.o. as the 
date of. the Bharata Battle. ——• 
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It is to be noted tliat this reckoning is based upon 
"averages (1) of the number of kings of eleven contempora¬ 
neous dynasties, and (2) of the lengths of reigns computed 
from the reliable data of fourteen historical dynasties in other 
coimtries", and so may be accepted as a "reasonable general 
approximation” [Pargitcr, op. cit, pp. 179-183]. 

The only point that can perhaps be urged against Pargiter’s 
reckoning is that it is based on an average of eighteen years 
for each king, which may be considered ais rather a low 
average for the niunber of kings counted in that reckoning. 
There are also the two other sets of data wMeh should not 
be completely brushed aside. First, there is the statement 
that between Mahapadina’s inauguration and Bharata 
Battle there reigned in Magadha twenty-two BSrhadrathas, 
five Pradyotas, and ten Si^imSgas, who are said to have 
covered between them 1,408 or 1,498 or 938 years. Secondly, 
there is a statement of the Mali&bharata xLv, 66-70] 

to the effect that there was a period of 1,050 (or 1,016) 
years between Mahapadma’s inauguration and Parikshita’s 
birth which took place soon after the Mahabhax’ata Battle. 
These figures are rejected by Pargiter on the ground that 
they land us in too high averages for each reign. Perhaps 
a via media may be found by taking each king to represent a 
generation when it is not clear that the succession had 
always been from father to son. If a generation is measured 
by 25-33 years, as is usually done, the Mahabh§rnta total of 
1,015 years or the lower total of 938 years will not then 
appear to be so extravagant. There ils also another point of 
great chronological importance to be fitted into any scheme 
of reckoning that may be proposed. It is the synchronism 
between the following characters : Bimbisara, Udayana, 
Prasenajit, Pradyota, Ajalafiatru, Buddha, aud MahSvira, 
as established on the basis of both Pali and Jaina texts. 
Buddhist tradition fixes the time of the Buddha between 
623-643 B.O., IMaUavii'a pre-deceasing him by about three 
years. Several dynastic lists given in the Puranas lead up 
to the kings who were the contemporaries of the Buddlia. 
Thus tlie Paurava list of the Matsya PurSpa leads up to 
Udayana through a succession of twenty-five kings, or 

20 
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twenty-threo generations between him and Abliiinanyn, 
the second Idng in the list, who died in the Bharata Battle. 
The second'list is that of the Ikshvakus, which takes ns 
to Prasenajit through a succession of tweniy-foui’ kings. 
If we omit from the list four names, viz. those of Sakya, 
the founder of the Buddha’s family, his father, himself, 
and his son, evidently introduced by the Kosala bai’ds 
to glorify the lineage of their .lords/ we, sliall have twenty- 
two generations between tlie Great Battle and the Buddha’s 
time. The IMagadhan genealogy also mentions twenty-two 
kings between Sahadeva killed in the Great Battle and 
Pradyota as Isuceessor of the -last king, Ripunjaya. Perhaps 
this is a mistake of the Puranas. The Pali teris point to 
Pradyota as one of Avanti, and not of Magadha, of which he 
was the most feared enemy. With the help of the Pali 
texts we can correct the mistake of the PurSnas by omitting 
from the list the six Pradyotas succeeding Eipufijaya of 
Magadha and introducing as his successor Bimbisftra as 
the founder of a new dynasty which counts giSunaga as 
one of his successors and not as the founder of the dynasty, 
as the Puranas have it. We thus find that the three con¬ 
temporaries of Buddha—^Birabisara, Prasenajit, and Udayana 
—^belonged respectively to the twenty-secoird, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth generation after the Great Battle. 

We have, therefore, now to consider three sets of data 
which have to be reconciled in a common system, if possible. 
This is possible if we count a generation at thirty-three 
years within the time-limit established for a generation. 
On this basis, firstly, the twenty-fourth generation from 
the Buddha will lead to (24 X 33 *i- 623) 1415 d.o, as the 
date of the Bharata War. Secondly, thirty-one generations 
from Mahapadma Nanda’s time will establish (31X 33 
+ 402) 1425 B.c. as the date of the same event. Thirdly, an 
interval of 1,050 years from MahSpadma’s inauguration 
will also make that date (1,050 + 382) 1432 b.c. Thus these 
sets of data derived from different sources \sdll practically 
jdeld the same chronological result, viz. the dale of about 1400 
B.O. for the BhSrata War. 

Aryan Origins according to the Puranas. The traditional 
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history o£ India, as -we have seen, starts \pith the three 
stocks (1) Aila, (2) Saudynmna, and (3) MSnava or Slanva, 
with the,ir centres at Prati&hthana, flayS, Ayodhya, and 
IGthila. The other two stocks retreated before the expansion 
of the Ailas and their offshoots, who came to dominate, as 
we have seen, the whole of north India down to Vidarbha. 
Pargiter suggests the bold theory that the Ailas or Airas 
were the Aryans, he Sandstunnas the Munda race, and the 
Manvas, the Draiddians. The original abode of the Ailas 
was some middle Ilimalayan region, some northern country 
which the Puranas called Ilavrita. Indian tradition knows 
nothing of any Aryan invasion of India from north-west 
and outside of India, nor of any advance of the Aryans 
from the west to east. On the other hand, it speaks of 
an Aila outflow, the expansion of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into the countries beyond. Accordingly, Rigveda 
X, 75, mentions rivers in their order from the east to the 
north-west, beginning with the Ganges, in accordance 
with the course of Aila expansion and ihs outflow beyond 
the north-west. Similarly, in the Eigvedic account of the 
Battle of Ten Kings against Sndfis who was an Aila king 
of North Pailehala, as already seen, he is described as push¬ 
ing his eonq.uest3 westwards into the Panjab. This is also in 
keeping with the view that the bulk of the Eigveda was 
composed in the upper Ganges-Jumna doab and plain. 
The ligveda holds the SarasvaQ especially sacred, and 
also knows the Sarayu, the river of Oudh.' This view seems 
to be further supported by the mention of the Tedic gods, 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Nfisatyas in the Boghaz-Koi 
Inscription of 1400 b.cji, already noticed, proving that there 
was an outflow of people from India before the fifteenth 
century B.c. bringing her gods with theniy and that Aryan 
origins and cultures in India were mneh earlier still. Pargiter 
goes further and works out a possible date for this Indian 
migration beyond the north-west. It was the Druhyu 
e^ansion which is indicated fifty-five steps earlier than the 
Bharata Battle in the genealogical table drawn up to illustrate 
the course of history from the PurSnas. If twelve years 
are allowed for a step, the date of the Druhyu migration 
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o\it of India would be (55 X 12) 660 yeans previous to the 
Bharata Battle of about 1000 b.c. Thus it took place in the 
seventeenth century B.p. so as to explain the possibility 
of Vedic gods being known in Mesopotamia in the fifteenth 
century b.c. 

Links with Vedic Chronology. The date of the Bharata 
war and of Pariltshita as settled above will also help to settle 
some points of Vedic chronology. According to the Mdha- 
hhoirata, Parikshita who came to rule at Hastinapura as 
the son of Abliimanyu, son of Arjuna, was succeeded by 
his son, Janamejaya, who is known for two important 
events. He performed a snake-sacrifice at TakshasilS and 
also heard the MaliabMrata itself being recited for the first 
time by Vai4ampayana. 

Jt is interesting to note that certain Vedic works, the 
Aiharva-vedm the SatapcdJui, and the Aitareya BrShmanas, 
and also the Bnhaddranyaka Upamshad also know of 
Parikshita and Janamejaya, but with totally different tradi¬ 
tions which show them to he different persons who had lived 
in much earlier times than th^ namesakes of the PurSnas. 

The BnhaddranyaJca Upanishad (iii, 3) has the following 
question : “ Whither have the Parilmhilas gone ?” And also 
the reply : “ Thither where A^vamedha (sacrificers go.” 

This reference shows that the Parilcshitas had already 
become a past history and a vanished glory by the time 
of this Upanishad; (2) that they must have committed some 
grievous sins leading to their extinction f (3) that they 
performed ASvamedha sacrifices to atone for their sins but 
in vain; (4) that these pm1;ieular Parikshitas, by their 
performance of horse sacrifice, are to be distinguished from 
the Janamejaya of the Mahdbhdrata, who was known for his 
snake-sacrifice. 

It will now be seen that the story of the Brihadara^aktt is 
an echo of the earlier accounts of the Parikshitas as given in 
the other Vedic worlis aforesaid. 

The glory of a Parikshita and the zenith of his power are 
first indicated in the Atharva-Veda (xx, 127, 7-10) which tells 
of the proverbial plenty of the Kuru kingdom undmr him in 
“ onrfi^^ drinks, and barley ”, 
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The Satapatha Brahmana (xi, 5, 5y 13) also tellis of the 
"Palace of Janamejaya, Parikshita ", its bounty of “sweet 
drinks*' (put^nan pamruta-kumhhan), its " prize-mnning 
horses”. The same text also tells how" Janamejaya Parik¬ 
shita had “ bound for the gads a blaek-spotted grain- 
eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and with 
yellow garland at his city of Asandivan " (xiii, 5, 4* 1-4). 

The Aitareya BrShmana also has its own story to tell of the 
glory and the jvower of Janamejaya in several passages. 

In one passage (vii, 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is referred 
to as having performed a sacrifice from which he had 
excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kasyapas, This passage 
gives the first hint of Janamejaya's hostility to Brahmins, 
whicli was fraught with grave consequences to the fortunes 
of himself and of his dynasty. In the other passage (vii, 34), 
he is described as a great king, who, ‘‘like Aditya in 
prosperity gave heat, obtaining tribute from all the quarters, 
whose sway was dread and unassailable." 

There is again another passage (viii, 21) which tells how 
his priest “ Tura KSvasheya anointed Janamejaya Parik- 
Bhita with the great imperial sacrifice known as Ain®rama- 
habhisheka Therefore, Janamejaya " went roxmd ithe 

earth completely, conquering on every side, and offered 
the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this a saorifidal verse is sung: 

‘ At Asandivant a house, grass-eating. 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland 
Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janamejaya for the gods.' " 

It may he observed here that in the Aitareya, “ Janamejaya 
is described as having performed a horse-sacriflee" to 
celebrate his attainment of imperial jstatus, and. not for the 
atonement of any sin, of which it does not contain a single 
hint. This makes the Aitareya tradition older than- that 
of SatapatJia or the BrihadarawyaJza. Indeed, as Keith points 
out in his translation of Aitareya (p. 45), "the time of 
Aitareya is that of Bharatas of MadhyadeSa, the time 
when thei fame of Janamejaya was at its height." He 
further stales: "The period of Janamejaya is doubtless 
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tliat of tlie close of the earlier Vedie period of the Samhitas 
ami they accord well with the position he holds in the 
Aitareya.” There is in the Aitareya no hint of the decline 
of that position. 

The sory of the sin of Janamejaya which is hinted at in 
the Bnhacldranyaka is, however, given in the Satapwtha 
Brdhmana which states that “ Janamejaya and his sons, 
grandsons of Parikshit, the PSrikshitiyas, performing horse- 
sacrifices, by their righteous work, did away with sinful 
work one after another.” In the same text, this sin is also 
described as that of Brahmahatya, i.e. the slaughter of 
Brahmins. His sons are also named as Bhimasena, Ugrasena, 
and Srutasena, Plrikshitas. The priest employed for this 
expiatory horse-sacrifice is named Indrj»ta-Daivaka 
Saunaka. Janamejaya’s priest in the Aitareya is a different 
person named Tura, because he was concerned with 
ceremonies performed for a 'different purpose, and not for 
atonement of sins. 

The traditin of tho sin to which Janamejaya and his 
sons had succumbed is carried down to the time of Kautilya 
who, in his Artliaidstra, gives the following reference s 
“ Kopaj-Janamejayo brahmaneshu vikrantab, ” i.e. “ Jana¬ 
mejaya lost his great power by his sin of wrath and violence 
against the Brahmins.” 

These several Vedie traditions about Parilcshit and 
Janamejaya must make them different from,, and older 
than, the persons of the bame name who are concerned with 
the Mahabharata tradition. This view is confirmed by the 
ParSnas which know of two Parikshitas and three Janamejayas 
in the same dynasty. It ijg, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that, leaving out of account Janamejaya I as a very remote 
ancestor, PariksMta I and his son, Janamejaya II, were 
the subjects of Vedie tradition and Janamejaya III the 
subject of that of the MaMbMrata. Considering dso that the 
PurSnas place more than twenty generations between 
Janamejaya II and Janamejaya III and countii^ the date of 
Janamejaya HI to be about 1400 b.c. we may conclude 
that the time of FariksMt I and Janamejaya II and of 
Sa^apatJia and the Aitareya Brahmanas should be about 
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2000 B.C. This date for the Brahmana works will further push 
back the date of Vedic Samhitas and, finally, of the Rig-Veda 
which may thus be linked up Avith the time of the Indus 
Civilization discussed above.‘ 

The Law-books. Much light is thrown on ancient Hindu 
cmlization by the laAV-books or Dharma-Sahtras, of which the 
chief or representative works are those of Manu, Vishriu, 
Yfijfivalkya, and Narada, all in verse except that of Vishnu. 
All these works in their present forms include additions made 
to them from time to tune, like the Epics. 

’^Manu Smriti’’ : Its age. The Dharma-Sastra of Manu 
is the standard and most authoritative Avork on Hindu 
law and presents the normal form of Hindu society and 
civilization. . The name Manu is of hoary antiquity, being 
that of the first progenitor of the hAtman race, the first king, 
and the first law-giver j mentioned as a Vedic Sishi in the 
Taittiriya and the Maitrayaniya SamhitSs [ii, 2, 10, 2; 
i, 1, 5] and in the Chhandogj'a tJpanishad [Adii, 15] and as 
a law-giver in the Tapdya BrSlimapa [xxiii, 16, 7]. Even 
Yaska [c. 700 b.c.1 in his NirvtMa [iii, 1, 4] cites a SloTat of 
Manu as a legal authoiity, stating that the sons are to olftain 
their father’s property in equal shares. The Dharmasatras of 
Bodhayana [iv, 1, 14 ; 3, 16] and Apastamba [ii, 16, 1] also 
cite Manu as a legal authority. 

Thus, though the bayings or verses of Mann were very 
old, they were receiving additions in time tiQ they were 
collected in what is now knoivn as the Manu Smriti or M5nava 
Dharma-Sastra, a composition of much later date. This 
Dharma^Sastra must haA'o been the A^rork of the Manava- 
Slltra Oharana. This Cliarapa or Vedic school based itself 
on a Sakha of the Black Yajurveda and developed its own 
Dharma-Sfitra, that of Manu. In those dayi^ as indicated 
by Pauini [iv, 3, 126; 2, 46], each Cliarapa was known 
not merely for its Amndya or the Vedio text it studied, but 
also for its DJiarma or its particular legal code. For example, 

’ Adapted from my Presidoalaal Address before the History Seotlou 
of the Oriental Cfflofercttco meeting in Mysore in December, 1935. 

>I am indebted to the thesis on tlie aabjeet presented for the M.A 
Degree by my esteemed pupil, Mr. Vasodeva Sharana Agrawala, HA., 
TAi TA SOW OozatOT of OutZos Huseom o£ ArcSueology at Muttra, D.P. 
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the term Kdfhaka indicated the school of Kathas, and also 
the Kathalia Dharma-Shtras, of which the pi’escnt Vishnu 
Smriti is the metrical recast. Thus arose the present Manu 
Smriti, a product of the Maitrayaniya Charana of Black 
Yajurveda. 

While the Manu Smriti refers to the older Dharma- 
Sastras [iii, 232] such as those of Atri, Vasishtha, Gautama, 
and Saunaka [iii, 16], it is itself referred to by the Dharma- 
Sastras of Yajfiavalkya [i, 4* 5] and Vishiiu which follow it 
closely, and of NSrada and Bjihaspati, aU of which are thus 
later works. 

Geographical Horizon. The geographical horizon of the 
Manu Smriti is confined to the north of the Vindhyas, as 
against that of Apastamba, HiranyakeSin, and BodhSyana, 
followers of Taittiriya schools, lying to the south of the 
Narmada. Manu mentions four regions of Aryan culture in 
the order of their size, viz. (1) Brahmavaria between the 
Sarasvati and Dpishadvati (modem Hissar district of the 
Punjab), (2) BrahmarsMdda comprising Kurukshetra, 
Matsya, Paflehala and Sfirasena, (3) MadhyadeSa between 
the Himalayas and Viudhyses and Sarasvati and Prayaga, and 
(4) AryavaHa between the two mountains and the two 
oceans, the habitat of the black antelope,^ the land of 
Vedie Yajnas, outside of which lay the BllechchhadeSa or 
non-Aiyan world, comprising the territory from the Sutloj to 
the Kabul in the north and the Dravi^a coiuitry in the 
south [ii, 17 ; 19 ; 23]. Manu probably legislated for 
Brahmarshidesa, as may be inferred fi’om two passages. 
In the first [viii, 92], it is stated that the truthful man need 
not visit the Ganga or the Korus. The second [xi,' 77] locates 
a pilgrimage along the course of the Sarasvati. 

Post-Buddhist features. Thai the Manu Smpiti was a 
poat-Buddhistic work is probably indicated by its mention 
of (ffl) such hisloincal peoples a.s the Kambojab, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Parados, Pahlavas (Paa’lhiana), Chinas, Kiratas, 

deserves to be noted that tlic black antelope soleots for its homo 
tbe wdl-cvitivoted, rick pla^ of India only, and is evitir^ wanttog in 
the sandy, mmmt^ooa or tCorest districts, which, are now, just as in 
ancieat iames, the portion of the aboriginal tribes". [Bndueir, SBXI>, 
xiv, 3, n. 18.') 
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Daradets, Khasas, Oho^s, and Dravidas [s, 44] as disqualified 
Kshatriyas; (&) Sudra kings transgressing the Sastras 

[iv, 61 ; 87] ; (c) -women joining heretical sects [v, 90]; 
id) insult to Vedas and gods [iv, 1G3] ; (c) Chaitya trees as 
haunts of bad characters [ix, 264] ; and if) non-Vedic 
Smritis and philosophies [xii, 95], most of which are associated 
with Buddhism. 

Polity: Multiplicity of States. Manu refers to svarashtra 
[vii, 32] and parardjija [-vii, 68], to friendly and hostile 
states (mitra-Satrurashtra) [vii, 32], to a circle of States 
imandala) [vii, 154], in different degrees of friendliness -with 
one another, wilh the madhyama, middlemost State, at 
the centre, to neutral iudasfna) States, and to the Vijigishu 
-with lust for conquest [ix, 312]. This shows -that Aryavarta 
to which Manu confines his attention was in his time split up 
into a number of States and was not politically united. 

The State known to Manu. The kingdom which Manu 
had within his purview was that for which the army was 
recniited from the four* regions called Kxxrukshetra, Malsya, 
Pafichala, and Sfirasena [vii, 193], i.c. the BrdhmanliideSa as 
defined above. Its capital was at a distance from both 
Kurukshetra and the Gangs [viii, 92]. 

Political Divisions. A kingdom was called a rSsJitra, 
its citizens rdshtrikas [x, 61], its king, the raja, and his 
Subjects, the prajs [ix, 226]. A rashtra was made up oi 
different countries, DeSa$ [ix, 251], or provinces called 
Janapadas or Yishayas [vii, 134]. 

Feudatories. The Udjd had his satellites or feudatory 
chiefs called Sdmantas whose loyalty was enforced [-vii, 69; 
ix, 310], as xvell as military help [ix, 272], 

Administrative Divisions. The administrative divisions 
were organized in a decimal system made np of (a) the 
village, grama, as the smallest unit, under the Gframa^l 
[vii, 120], (b) the group of ten villages under the ofScer 
called Basi [vii, 115], (e) the group of twenty villages under 
the Ymsi, (d) the group of 100 villages under the Sateia, and 
(e) the group of 1,000 villages under the Sahasreia in an 
ascending ordei* of authority. Instead of 1,000 villages, Vishnu 
speaks of the “whole country”. 

2i 
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Payment of Officers. These officers were paid in kind; 
the Ordmani in food, drink,, fuel, vegetables, etc. [vii, 118], 
the Dess in land sufficient to support one family, the 
Vhnil in ^ land adequate for five families (and requiring 
twenty ploughs for its cultivation), the Satesa in the revenues 
of one village and the Sahasreia of one pura or town [vii, 
119]. 

Ciuncil and Assembly. The king is described as occupy¬ 
ing the supreme position in the State and as the sole protector 
of his people [v, 94]. He ruled with Assistants, called 
SaMyas or Secretaries [vii, 31, 36], with the advice of a 
Cabinet, PamTiad, of seven or eight ministers, of whom 
the chief was called MukhydmStya [vii, 58]. The king gave 
audience to the people in his SdbM [vii, 146]. 

There was no privacy for ordinary (samSttya) business 
of administration, but the king took counsel with the 
Prime Minister alone on grave (parama) matters of State 
[vii, Sa 59]. 

Portfolios. There were administrative departments like 
(a) Finance, in charge of the king himself. It inolnded taxa¬ 
tion, collection of revenue, and supervision of mines and 
stores [vii, 62]; (b) Inspection, chdrakarma, to snpervise 
the work of government officers of all ranks [vii,. 81]; 
(c) Military and Police, under a civil minister or Amatya, 
though the commander-in-chief (Sendpaiti) and the general 
of the army {Balddhyaksha) were in power on the field 
[vii, 65, 189]; (d) Local Government under a special minister 
to attend to all the village and district officers of the 
decimal system aforesaid and to settle disputes of juris¬ 
diction [vii, 120]. 

Defence. The defence of the realm was organized by 
posting ChUmas or Garrisons for every 200, 300, or 500 
villages [vii, 114]. They wei-e practically distributed over the' 
whole country [vii, 190]. 

Government Servants. Government servants were called 
YvMas [viii, 34]. The superior officers were called MaM- 
tn&tras [ix, 259]. 

*^^s. Cities {NagarcK) were in charge of special officers 
of high rank [vii, 121], with powers over the police and 
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spies [vii, 122, 123] and even over district officers or lords 
of 1,000 villages [vii, 122], and having within his purview 
all matters pertaining to the city (Sarvarthachintaka in 
vii, 121). The site of a city or capital was chosen with 
reference to its strength of natural and artificial fortifica¬ 
tions [vii, 70], such as ditch {parikM) [is, 289], and palisade 
walls (prSkara) with gateways. The variety of interests 
that had to be administered in a city will be evident from 
the presence in it of institutions like the assembly hall 
(sabhH), tanks (prapa), victuallers’ shops or hotels, taverns, 
places for festivities and theatres {samaja-preJesha'^ani clia), 
labour colonies (Mruka-^eSam), brothels [ix, 26A5], stores 
(koshtk&gara), and magazines (ipudhagdra) [ix, 280]. 

Villages, yillage administration had similarly to look 
after the rural institutions like wells {kfipa or udap&na), 
tanks {tad&ga), ponds (sara), reservoirs (vapi), fountains 
(pmsrmma),- embankments {setu), groves (upavana), parks 
(drama) [iii, 201-3], eowpens accommodating up to 1,000 
cows and in individual or collective ownership [xi, 127], and 
pasture-grounds (pariMra) of average width of 600 feet open 
to all cattle of the village [viii, 237-8], 

Elements of Democracy. The autocracy of the Hindu 
king admitted of a considerable degree of self-government to 
the people. The king’s position was mainly that of the 
J?on^ or the executive to uphold and enforce the Dhartna 
or law. The sources of Dharma are slated by Manu to be 
(o) Veda or £ruti, (6) Smriti or Dharma4dstra, (c) Stla, 
and (A) AcMro, the customs of holy men. Doubtful points of 
Dharma were to be settled by a body of experts, or Svshtas, 
(well-versed in sacred lore), which was called Pariskad. The 
Parishad was to be composed of members numbering from 
three to ten. The ten members comprised three proficient 
in the three Yedas, one Logician (Tdrkika), one MimSmsaka, 
■one Nairukta, one Dharma-pEthaka (reciter of law), an’d three 
members of the three dsramas (i.e. those of the student, the 
householder, and the hermit) [ii, 6; xii, 110-12]. Next 
the people were left to legislate for themselves through the 
groups to which they belonged, the Kukit or family, the 
Jati or caste, the Sreni or guild, or the Janapada, the region 
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The king’s duty was to recognize and enforce thje laws 
laid down for themselves hy these self-governing groups, 
communities, and corporations, and the laws of different 
regions [viii, 41, 46]. 

Social Conditions. The first social distinction was that 
of the Arya and Andrya [x, 66-7], also called Dasyu [x, 45] 
and Mlechckha [ii, 23]. The term Dasyu is also applied to 
the Chandalas, SvapSkas, and others Iv, 131; x, 51] who were 
inferior to the Sfidraa [viii, 66]. 

Non-Aryans. They were of nomadic habits panvrajyd 
cha nityasah) and lived outside the village near the cremation 
ground or ehaitya-trees, forests, and mountains. They used 
broken utensils. Their wealth consisted of dogs and donkeys, 
dress of that of dead persons, food of picked-up remnants 
from broken plates, and ornaments of black iron. They 
were not allowed to enter the village at night, and in day 
time only on express busiueas and wearing their prescribed 
marlffl. They were employed to carry unclaimed corpses 
to the cremation ground and as hangmen [x, 61^6]. They 
lived by hunting [v, 131], were not eligible as witnefeses in 
eorut [viii, 66], and had no property rights, for “a Kshatriya 
when starving may snatch the property of Dasyus” ;[xi, 18]. 

Aryan Society. It was made up of the DvijaHs, the 
three twice-born castes of Brahmanas, Kshalinyas and 
VaiSyas, and the Ekajdtis, the Siidras. There was no fifth 
Vor^o or caste [x, 4]. 

There were mixed castes (antaret-prdbhavah) springing 
from aultery, marriage with ineligible women, and violation 
of the duties of caste [x, 24]. Intermarriage between 
castes produced a crop of unclassified progeny who were all 
branded as Sfidras [x, 41] and described by their occupations 
(svdkarmabJiih) [x, 40]. 

There was a calhoHe rule that “he who was begotten 
by an Aryan on a non-Aryan female may’ become an Aryan 
by virtue “ [x, 67], This was probably to accommodate 
the foreigners and the artisan classes “whose -v^as 

idways pttre” Sudiihah karuM-iiastah) [v, 129]. These 

Tt&fr gfidras were given a higher status than the horn Sildras 
attd Untouchables. 
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Castes. Social life was governed by the regulations of Caste 
and ASrama, of what is known as Var^aSramacDharma. 

Brahmana. The highest caste was that of the Brahmania 
[i, 100], But his status depended not upon his material 
possefssions but on his cliaraoter and spirituality. He was 
known for his Imowledge of the Absolute (irahma-dharam 
in i, 93), for his asceticism (niyama-d/idrana in x, 3), 
and for his universal good-will (maitro brdhmma uchyate in 
ii, 87). He acted as teacher, priest, judge fviii, 9], prime 
minister [vii, 58], assessor [viiii 10, 11], and as member of 
the Dharma-Parishad, the standing legal commission 
[viii, 20]. 

He was ptmishable in law but not by capital punishment 
[viii, 380]. 

A Bramana degraded himself by violating restrictions 
regarding acceptance of food and gifts, pursuit of occupations 
or professions [iii, 150-166) iv, 153-4], and earning livelihood 
on the strength of his hirth or caste alone vnthout its virtues or 
idoals [vii, 85 (jaiim&tropajivi)]. 

Kshatnya. The duties common to the three twice- 
born castes were (1) study, (2) performance of saeriflce 
{yajSk) and (3) charity. The special duty of the Kshatriya 
was the practice of arms and pursuit of a military career 
[x, 5r9]. 

Vaisyiu His special duties were (1) s^eulture (EnsM), 
(2) trade {Vipam-karma), (S) commerce (Vaniyya), and 
(4) cattle-rearing {P&HpSlya)^ all described by the general 
term V&rta [ix, 326]. His wealth was the support of 
BrEhmapic institutions [xi, 12]. He was pennitted sea- 
voyage [iii, 158 (sanutdro-yoyi)], for which he knew a variety 
of languages [ix, 332]. 

Sadra. Service was his portion in life [viii, 410, 413] 
including removal of dirt, dlth, carcases, and other unclean 
work. He was not eligible for the saeramente (Samskaras) 
now for hearing sacred texts except their sutetance [iv, 99 j 
X, ’2]. But he was not denied the rites of marriage, cooking 
of daily food in the gril^ya fire, and SrSddha [iv, 223) iii, 197]. 
Hanu mentions even Siidra teachers and pupils [iii, 156], 
iffljowiug that the Sfldra was not prohibited from studying 
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[ii, 238, 240]. As representing the lowest level of culture, 
tho Sudi*a majority {Sfidra-bhuyislitham) in a country would 
spell its doom [x, 61, 125]. 

Slave. He might be of seven descriptions,; a captive in 
war (dhvajdhriia), a slave for food (bhakta-dasa), a hereditary 
slave (grihaja), a slave acquired by purchase {krita), or by 
gift {datrima), or by inheritance {paitrvka), and a slave 
under debt {^an^ddsa). He could not change his status 
which was due to birth. Nor could he own property [viii, 
414-17]. But the evils of the system were mitigated by the 
humane treatment which the master was bound to show to his 
slave [iv, 180; x, 124]. 

Wonum. The woman was not eligible for the study of the 
Veda nor for use of mantras in performing her sacraments 
{samskSras) except marriage [ii, 66; ix, 18], She was to be 
under the guardianship of her male relations, of father as 
virgin, of husband as wife, and of her sons as mother in old 
age [v, 148 ; ix, 3]. She could not own property [viii, 416] 
except stridhana or gifts made to her [ix, 194], Her main 
work was to manage the household, including keeping and 
spending wealth [ix, 11]. 

Asramas. These were four in number, viz. those of tho 
Brahmachari, Grihastha (householder), Vanaprastha (hermit), 
and SannySsi (ascetic), and were obligatory on all the three 
higher Castes. Thus while the Castes divided, the Adramas 
were the uniting and equalizing factors in society. 

Studentship. . Studentship began with the ceremony of 
Vpanayana, which was performed at the ages of 8, 11, and 12, 
for the Brahmaaja, Kshatriya, and VaiSya pupils respectively. 

■ The ages might be 5, 6, and 8 for a precocious pupil [ii, 36-7], 
Studentship meant living in the home of the teacher who 
pre.seribcd a course of discipline aud austerities as regards 
dress, food, and hahifei, based on what is called irahmacharya, 
or control over senses [ii, 93, 94 (indriyafiamyama)]. The 
aim of education was both intellectual [Veda-grahma) 
and spiritual {vratddeSaaia)- development [ii, 173] on the 
basis of tapas or meditation [ii, 164 (tapaJj, Brcdimadhu 
gamikam)]. 

The students daily duties comprised (1) performance of 
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SandhyS and Agnihotra [ii, 101, 108], (2) tending eacred 
fire [ii, 187], (3) svadhywya, (4) begging for bis teacher 
or school, (5) fetching water, fuel, earth, flowers, eto., 
from tlie field and forest, and (6) attending to the lecture 
(pt'avacTiana or nirvachana) of his teacher. 

Subjects of Study. These consisted of (1) the three Vedas 
called Sruti [ii, 10; xi, 264] read in their different texts 
called SakMs cultivated in different schools called Charams 
[iii, 145]; (2) select Vedic hymns and verses [xi, 249 260] ; 
(3) Atltarvaveda [xi, 33], to ward off evil; (4) BrShmanas, 
of which Manu mentions Aitareya [vi, 3], to be included in 
Svadhydya [iv, 100]; (5) Aranyahas to be studied after 
finishing the Veda [iv, 123]; (6) Upattishads containing the 
rdhdsya or esoteric matter of the Veda '[ii, 140] and 
forming the concluding parts of Arapyaka works, on which 
Manu says ; ‘'A BrShmana dwelling in the forest must study 
the sacred texts contained in the Upanishads in order 
to attain complete union with the supremo soul” [vi, 29]; 
(7) yedangas, six in number [iii, 186], such as Nirukta 
and Kalpa [xii,i 111; ii, 140]; (8) Darimujr-Sdstras^ of which 
Manu mentions Mirafimsa, NySya [xii, 111], Vedanta [ii, 160], 
and probably Toga, too [vi, 72]; (9) JDharma-Sastras 
or Smriti [ii, 10; iii, 232]; (10) Itihasa and Pur&m [iii, 232]; 
(11) VaikhSnasa Stltra ifor recluses [vi, 21] j (12) Heretical 
SSstras [xi, 65; xii, 96], and (13) ToritS or secular, subjects 
with many branches [iv, 19; ix, 331-2], including AnvikshaM 
(dialectics) and Dandaniti (politics) [vii, 43J. 

Specialization. Students specialized as Va^ikas or 
(S6^r®i(s. The aim of the former was mastery of the four 
Vedas [iii, 184] or less, up to one [iii, 2], or even of one of 
its SakhSs or a portion thereof. The more succeskful became 
known as Srotriyas, Bitvijas, or BrahmavSdis [iii, 128; 
ii, 143; ii, 113]. The SSstrins specialized in the SSstras 
or Vedafigas. 

Period of Studentship. It depended on the subjeet of 
study, and might be 36,18, 'or 9 years,, or the time required 
for the study of one Veda [iii, 1, 2]. A student might break 
off after completing his study hut not fulfilling hi/? vow; 
or fulfilling the vow without completing his study; or 
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completing both study and vow; and would, be known 
respectively as Vidya-, or Yrata-, or Yidyar-Yraiw-8nd,taTtas 
[iv, 31]. A latudeut devoting his whole life to study would 
be called a NaishiTiika [ii, 243]. 

Academic Year. It was of two terms. Each term 
was inaugurated by a public ceremony called UpSkarma 
and ended by another called TJtsarga. The first term for 
Higvedins and Yajurvedins began on the full moon day in 
Sravana (July) and for Samavedinfe a month later [iv, 95]. 
It was devoted to study of the Vedas and continued for 
about four months and a half. It closed in the month of 
Pushya (December), or on the first bright day of Magha 
(January) [iv, 97]. A break of three days was allowed after 
both Updharma and JJtsarga. If the Utsarga fell in M&gha, 
the second term would begin on the fifth day of the bright 
half of that month, what is now called Vasanta'-pafiehami, or 
Sarasvati Puja day. The second term was 'devoted to the 
Vedafigas. 

The academic year had its holidays, called Anadh/ydyas, 
comprising the two Ashtamis, two Ohaturdafis, Amavasya 
and Ptlrnima, in every month, the six holidays following 
UpSkarma and Utsarga, and the last day of each of the four 
seasons called CMturmMi [iv, 113, 119, 26; vi, 10]. Besides 
these regular {nitya) holidays, there were also occasional 
(naimittSca) holidays due to accidental circumstances such as 
storm, thunder, rain, fog, fire, dacoity, or eclipse. 

Teachers. They were of two classes called (1) Vpddhydya 
who took to teaching as a profession for his livelihood 
[ii, 141] and taught only a portion of the Veda or Vedafiga 
[th.]; (2) Jichdrya who taught the pupfi. the Veda with its 

Kalpasutras and Upaniahads [ii, 140], and who taught him 
free. The pupil after comleting his education could give him 
such presents as he could afford—field, goldy cows, horse, 
umbrella, shoes, grain, vegetables, or clotheb [ii, 246]. 

The paid teacher and the paying student were condemned as 
unworthy of invitation to a Sraddha [iii 156], . 

Besides the ordinary teacheils, Manu refers to educa> 
tional experts (adhy5yajnab=adhy5panavidhi3fitib, [iv, 102]) 
who were proficient in pedagogy. 
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The Last Two Asramas. The third Airanm was that of 
the Vdnaprastha, one who took to the woodh, renouncing 
the world, and living in a hermitage [vi, 7] where he sub¬ 
sisted on wild com, fruits and vegetables, even manufacturing 
his own salt [vi. 12]. He was permitted to glean his stock 
of corn twice in the year [vi, 11]. The fourth Asrama 
was that of the Sannyasl, a wanderer, living on one meal a 
day [vi, 55] obtained by begging, practising Hatha-yoga 
[vi, 70-2] and Dhyana-yoga [vi, 73J, and meditating on the 
Atman of the Vedanta or Upanishad [vi, 83]. Manu mentions 
women ascetics of heretical sects who must have been Buhdhist 
nuns [v, 90; viii, 363]. 

Economic Life. Manu knows of both urban and rural life, 
of cities {nagara)i towns (pura), and villages (grama). 

Building. Houses wei*e constructed of mud, brick, 
stone, anl timber [viii, 250], and in rows [viii, 392] with 
lanes and roads between them [iv, 45 (patka); ix,’ 282 
(rajamdrga)]. and also of several storeys [iii, 91 (ppshiTia)]. 
The art of building was called Vdstimmpddana [iii, 255] and 
the architect or the building engineer Grvhasammsa'ka 
[iii, 163]. Houses were separated by defined boundaries 
on which the neighborurs’ verdict was final on disputes 
[viii, 262]. 

Temples were bruit in the outskirts to serve as boundary 
marks [viii, 248]. 

The public works of utility of both towns and villages have 
been already noticed. 

Agriculture. It depended on a knowledge of seeds, 
of varieties of soil, and of its qualities [ix, 330]. The 
genuineness of seeds was guaranteed by penalty [ix, 291]. 
Areas sown were called heddras [ix, 38], The crops grown 
included cotton, barley, wheat, rice, mudga-beans, sesame, 
m^ha, sugar-cane, and vegetables [ix, 39]. Two harvests 
were usual, spring and autumn [vi, 11]. 

The agricultural implements included wooden plough 
tipped with iron [x, 84], yoke for cattle, rope and leathern 
vessel for irrigation from wells [ix, 293]. 

Cultivation was by the Sfidra labourer and on the basis of 
stipulated termt^, such as half the share of the produce 
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to the cultivator [iv, 253 {andihika)] who supplied also the 
seeds [ix, 53]. The royal share was one-fourth, one-eighth, 
or one-twelfth, according to soil [vii, 130]. The Idng was to 
ensure proper cultivation by penalties [viii, 243]. 

The live-stock included bitffalo, cow, sheep, and goat, tended 
by professional herdsmen (pahipalah) who were responsible 
for their protection from wild boasts and thieves 
[viii, 232-5]. 

Dairying, selling of milk and ghee was known [iv, 253 ; 
viii, 231 {ksJiirabJirit)]. There is also mention of dealers in 
sheep [iii, 166] and wool {urna). 

Arts and Crafts. There were artisans (Mlpindh), crafts¬ 
men (kdrukah) [x, 100] and mechanics (yanim-pravartakdh) 
[xi, 64], who were socially higher than Sudras [x, 99]-. Every 
artisan had to contribute to the king a day’s labour every 
month [vii, 75, 138]. 

Among individual arts and crafts are mentioned those of 
the goldsmiths [ix, 292 (henmkdra)] not known for any 
special honesty [th.] ; the blacksmith [iv, 215 {karmara)] 
who smelted iron rods in the furnace [iii, 133 {diptaMla) 
and made the plough (sito), spade [xi, 133], spear [iii, 133] 
Cnshj{'i]]„spike [viii, 315 {sakti)], iron staif [ib., (ayosedft^da)] 
weapons [ix, 293 ; x, 79], long nails [viii, 271 {sankxi)], iron 
balls [iii, 133], hollow ii'on image [xi, 103 (surmi)] and 
iron bed [viii, 372 {(lyasariayam)y, the dyer [iv, 216]; 
the launderer [ih.], who used soap-berries for washing 
blankets, alkali for silk and woollen clothes, and white 
mustard for linen [viii, 396]; the oilman [iii, 158], working 
with a press [iv, 85 (eJudera)]; the tailor [iv, 214 (iummaya)]: 
the weaver [viii, 397 (taiit-itoSya)], who ginned cotton and 
separated the seed [iv, 78 (kilrpdsSsthi)], then spun yam 
{sUtvo-tcmtu) and wove it into cloth of cotton, sillt, linen, and 
wool, producing eleven polos of cloth out of ten of yarn 
[viii, 397] and also fine cloth for. export [viii, 321]; the potter 
[viii, 327]; the worker in cane and bamboo [il6.], makers of 
bow and arrow [iii, 160]; brick-kilncrs [viii, 250]; the 
leather-worker [x, 36, 49 (channakdra)], making hags (jma), 
shoes (itpSmahtt), whips (slpM) [viii, 369], and the like; and 
the distiller * 
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Trade. There were both money economy and barter 
{x, 94 j. Prices were fixed by government in consultation 
with traders with refedenee to the following points, viz. 
export (agama), import {tiSkrgama), period of storage in 
shop (stMna) and changes of demand and supply [viii, 401J. 
There is also mention of Syndicates of Traders {Kulah— 
Yyavahartn-Samuhah [viii, 201]) who controlled the market 
and its transactions. Adulteration was punished by law 
[viii, 203] as well as use of false weights and measures 
[ix, 286-7]. 

The trade-routes led through forests, marshes, an'd 
jungles, [vii, 185]. The transport was by men, animals, and 
wheeled parts [viii, 405]. 

Riverine traffic was by boats, for which fares were deter¬ 
mined by distance and local rates [viii, 406]. 

For sea-borne traffic the shipping charges were not fixed, 
“ as the distances could not be measured ” [ih,]. 

The owners of boats or ships were liable for loss caused by 
tlieir own errors of navigation but not for loss caused by 
accidents over which they had no control [viii, 408-9], 
There was thus an idea of Insurance in this provision. 
Those boatmen and sliippers carried on their business as 
a partnership concern, of which the loss and profit were 
distributed according to shares contributed [viii, 408]. 

The export trade was controlled by the Government. 
“ The property of a trader was confiscated if he exported 
goods of which the king had a monopoly or the export of 
which was forbidden” [viii, 399], c.g. ‘‘elephants in. eastern 
countries; saffron, silks^ and woollens in KSfimiraj 
horses in western countries; precious stones, pearls, etc., in 
tlie southern countries”; "generally articles that are 
rare in other countries had their exports restriefted” 
[Medhatithi]. As to forbidden exports, Medhatithi instances 
export of food grains during famines which were known to 
Mann [viii, 22], 

Taxes on Trade. Trade had to pay customs, excise, 
and octroi, called by the general name of Stilka. The duties 
were levied on the principle that both Trade and the State 
should receive their due shares of profit [vii, 128]. They 
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were fixed with reference to buying and selling rates, 
distance of transport (adhvdnam), pirineipal and subsidiary 
charges, and risjc in transit [vii, 127] by the Octroi officers 
in consultation with the merchant representatives [viii, 398] 
and amounted to a twentieth of the sale-price [ib.] The 
collection of the tolls was duly organized by building stations 
on recognized trade-routes and posting officers on duty up to 
night and with power to examine every article of merchandise 
as to number, quantity, and quality, to verify statements made 
about them. False statement was penalized, as also smuggling 
of goods in houiit or by routes which were unauthorized 
[viii, 400]. Ferries were maintained by the State by charges 
varying according to load, with exemptions to students, 
anchorites (pravrajita), hermits (mmi), and pregnant 
women [viii, 407]. 

Banking. Money was lent out on interest {vr^dhi- 
prayoga) [ix, 333; x, 115] on promissory notes {karanam) 
[viii, 154] to be renewed every year [viii, 155]. Debtors 
were protected by law which disallowed (1) compound 
interest {chaJira-vriddhi)^ (2) interest above customary 
rate, (3) interest equal to the amount of the principal, 
(4) personal service in lieu of interest, and (5) exobitant 
interest agreed to under coercion [viii, 153]. The usual rato 
of interest was 35 per cent [viii, 140]. Higher rates pointed 
to unsecured loans [viii, 142], as explained by the commen¬ 
tators, ! 

Coins. There was gold, silver, and copper currency 
[viii, 131]. The gold coin was called Suvar'^a=80 Krishifalas 
=160 grains. The silver currency included the following 
varieties]: 

2 KrisJipala = 1 Eaupya-MSsha. 

1 MSshaka = 1 Dharana. 

10 Dharanas = 1 SatamSna. 

The copper coin was called KarshBpana = 80 Krishnalas 
= 150 grains [viii, 135-6J. It was usually called simply 
papa. The smallest coin was %th pana. A pajcia was 
in faet subdivided into half, one-fourth, and one- 
eighth, for which the corresponding coins were called 
ardha-pA^, padarpaqa, and pEdardha-pa^a [viii, 404]. 
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Servants were paid daily wages ranging from 1—6 ‘pmai 
[vii, 126]. 

The relative values of gold, silver and copper coins are not 
clearly indicated. In one passage [viii, 284J, 6 msTikas of gold 
represent higher value than 100 punas. 

There were special officers to guarantee the standard 
of weights and measures and examine it every six months 
[viii, 403]. 

Mining. The use of the following metals was known, 
viz. gold, silver, copper, bronze (Mmsya), lead (saisaka) 
[xi, 133], pewter {radtya) [v, 114], iron and tin (irapu) 
{v, 114]. AlkaHa and acids were used for purifying metals 
[v, 114]. There is mention of iron derived from ore [ix, 321 
(ahnato loJiamutthitam)]. Slabs of stone were in use [xi, 167 
(upaXa)]. There was also mining of precious stones like 
diamonds [viii, 100 (asmamaya-ratna)]. Mining was subject 
to State-licence [xi, 64] by which the king was entitled to half 
the profits [viii, 39] which were coUeeted by special officem 
called Artha-Sam&hariSs [vii, 60]. 

The other Law Books. These are subsidiary to Manu and 
eaU for short notice. 

VishnU'Smriti The Vishnu-Smriti contains some amount 
of material which is as old as the Dhannaj-Suti-ais of Gautama 
and Apastamba (e.g. chapters on Eajadharma and potnish- 
ments)# but the bulk of it is based on Mann-Smriti, about 
160 verses, und numerous Sutras, which are merely prose 
translations of Manu’s veiues. In its pre.sent form, it may 
be even later than Yajfiavalkya-Smriti from which it 

borrows. 

Its Geography. Its geographical horizon shows it to be 
later than Manu. It defines Aiyavarta in terms of culture, 
as the region marked by the four castes of Aryan society 
[84. 4],( and locates holy places all over India. Thus 
Aryavarta or Aryan India was expanding before the 
retreating barbarians and was no longer confined to the 

region of the black antelope, as in Manu. It Imows of the 

five rivers of the south {DaksJdne panchemade) [85, 51], and 
mentions Srlparvata, JSaptSrsha (=Satara?) and Godavari. 

Works mentiotted. It knows the four Yedic SamhitSs, 
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the Aitareya Brahmana [15. 451, '•-be Vedangas [30. 3, etc.], 
Vyakaraiia [83. 7], Itihilsa [3. 70, etc.], Parana [ift.], and 
Dlianna-Sastras [i7j.]. 

Points of interest. Other points of interest are its mention 
of the seven days of the week and of Thursday as Jaiva ; of 
the practice of Sail [25, 14]; of pustahas [18, 44; 23,' 56 (; 
of yellow-robed ascetics (probably Buddhists) and Kripalika.i 
[63. 36] and Sfidra ascetics [5. 114] as inaulspicious sights ; 
of special directons for the woraliip of Vaaudeva [ch. 49] ; and 
its prohibition of speech with Mlechehhas, Antyajas [71. 59] 
and of journey.? to Mleehehha countries [84. 2]. 

Polity. Vishiiu’ political system is tliat of Mann. There 
is mention of lords of 10 and 100 villages under the ruler of 
the whole country {deSadhyaltsha) [3. 5]. The conqueror of 
a country should not uproot its customs and usages (iaddeSa- 
dharmdn nochchMndyet) and should place on its throne a 
scion of the old royal family [3. 26, 30]. 

There is a reference to king’s gift recorded on parchment 
{pata), or copper-plate {Idmra-patta), bearing the king’s seal 
{wMdrank'ita,) [3, 58], 

Coins. Vishnu’s currency is more elaborate than Mann’s. 
He mentions; 

3 Yavas = 1 Krishnala. 

5 Krishnalas = 1 Masha. 

12 M^lias = 1 AkshSrdha. 

1 Akshardha,+ 4 Mashas (he. 16 Mashas) = 1 Suvarna, 

4 Suvarnas = 1 Nishka. 

In weight 2 Krishnalas = Eupya-mashaka; 16 Krish¬ 
nalas = 1 Dharopa. 

Yajnavalkya-Sinriti, Tajnavallcya is a famous name in 
the BrShmapas and Upanishads. He is the promulgator 
of White Tajurveda. But he cannot be the author of the 
Smriti which is so modern in its style and doctrines, though 
it is closely connected with the White Yajurveda. According 
to Mit&hsimrg,, a pupil of Yajnavalkya abridged the Dharma- 
Sastra in the form of a dialogue. 

Comparison with Manu. The work of Yajnavalkya is 
more systematic and abridged than that of Manu. It 
compresses the material of 2,700 verses of Manu into a little 
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over 1,000 verses and yet inelndes in them some new 
subjects. These are: (1) worship of Vinayaka and the 
Grahas for propitiation [i, 271-308]; (2) detailed treat¬ 
ment of five kinds of ordeal [ii, 95-113] as against Mann’s 
general reference to two [viii, 114]; (3) considerable 

anatomical and medical matier [iii, 75-108]. There are 
also points of difference between Manu and Yajnavallrya, show¬ 
ing that the latter repi'csents more advanced and recent condi¬ 
tions. This may be illustrated as Collows: 

Manu allows a Brahinana to marry a Sfidra girl [iii, 13], 
which Yajnavalkya condemns emphatically [i, 59]. Manu 
condemns Niyoga [ix, 59-68], hut not Yajnavalkya [i, 68^9]. 
Manu is not explicit about the rights of inlierilanee of a 
widow, but Yajfiavalkya places the widow at the head 
of all heirs and classifies heirs in a regular order. Manu cannot 
tolerate gambling [is, 224-6]. Yajfiavalkya brings it 
under State control and utilizes it as a source of revenue 
to the long [ii, 2-0-3]. Yajnavalkya is also more sj'ste- 
matic and modem in his treatment of topics like <«) 
ordeals, (b) proofs in courts [Manu completely ignoring 
documentary evidence, thoiigh he knew documents (viii, 
51-2)], (c) rules of procedure in comts [Manu, viii, 53-6, 
and Y&S; ii, 5-11 and 16-21], and (d) the doctrine of 
possession and prescription [Mann, ix, 44, 54, and Ys/., 
ii, 24-9]. 

Some references. Yajnavalkya speaks of yellow-robed 
people as eml sights [i, 273], meaning the Buddhists, because 
he himself preseribes yellow robes (kashaya) for his seeker 
after salvation [iii, lg7]. He also refers to the monasteries 
of Brahmaiias learned in the Vedas [ii, 185]. 

Literature knovm. As regards learning, Yajnavalkya 
refers to the four Vedas, six Vedaiigas and fourteen Vidyas, 
including Parana, Nyfiya, Mimfimsa, and Dharma-lSastra; to 
Aranyakas fi, 145] and Upauishads [iii, 189] ; to Itihasas, 
Purapa, Vakovakya and NaraRamsIgathas [i, 45]. But 
all these subjects of study are as old as the Upanishadis. 
He also mention Anvikshiki (Metophysics) and Dandaniti 
|i, 311], Smyitis in general [ii, 5, and i, 154], and Sutras 
and Bha^yas [iii, 189]. He lays down the dictum that whero 
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Dharitta-§astra and Arthasastra conflict, the former is 
to be followed [ii, 21]. 

Corporations. Lastly, though Yajnavalkya is silent 
about polity and administration, he mentions a crop of 
corporations standing for popular government in different 
spheres of national interests. The Village Community is 
called a SmiUha, of which the executive officers are called 
Kdrya-ehii^taMli, men who are learned in law, pure in 
character, and free from gi’ccd [ii, 191]. Embezzlement 
of the profits earned by an executive officer for the Samuhn 
is punished by a fine eleven times the amount embezzled 
[ii, 190]’ The term for a republic is Gam [ii, 187]. Its 
constitulion is called Sanivit, the violation of which is 
prinishcd with deportation [ii, 187J. Tlic self-governing 
groups ill an ascending order arc called Kula (clan), Jdli 
(caste), &ratil (guild), Gana (village community as a whole), 
and Janapada (province), each of which laid doivn its own 
laws which the king was to respect, uphold, and enforce 
[i, 361]. The Kula and Sreni also functioned os courts of 
justice, the former lower than the latter, while the yot 
higher court was the Pdrfa. The Sreni was the assembly 
composed of men of different castes but following a common 
craft, but the Puya represented all castes and crafts of the 
locality, and, therefore, carried the highest autliority 
[ii, 30]. Appeals lay from ther lower to the higher court. 

Mithila. It is also to be noted that while Manu legislated 
primarily for BrahmarshideSa, Yajnavalliya is associated 
with Mithila [i, 2], the Vedic Videha of Janalca-Yajflavallcya 
fame. 

Narada-Smrlti: Comparison with Manu and Yajnavalkya. 

It follows Manu-Smriti in the nomenclature and arrange¬ 
ment of the eighteen titles of law. There are about fifty 
verges common to both, and others containing the same 
matter. But NSi'ada has several new points showing his 
differences from Manu, as well as Yajnavalkya; e.g, his 
mention and description of five different ordeals as against 
two of Manu [viii, 114], to which he adds two more [oh. on 
]^:^dana, verses 259-348] not known to Ytjnavallcya. 
Against Manu he allows Niyoga (marital relation, 80-8)’ 
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and re-marriago o£ women fift. 971. He mentions fifteen 
kinds of slaves against seven known to Mann. Like Yajna- 
valkya, he allows gambling tinder State control, and as a 
source of revenuei and does not interdict it like Manu. 
He has in fact more of system, of divisions, and “subdivisions, 
than Mann ; e.g. his division of law of gift into four 
sections subdivided into 32, and of 18 titles into 132. 
He is also later than Yajnavalkya, as^ sho^vn in his 
rules of judicial pancedure which arc more systematic and 
exhaustive, or in his giving more definitions, or new matter 
like the seven kinds of ordeal^ But in some respects he is 
more conservative than Yajnavalkya, Unlike Yajnavalkya, 
he does not recognize the right of uidow to succeed to her 
deceased husband, nor dock he mention any rules of succession 
for gotrajas and iandhiis, as Yajnavalkya does. 

Some new positions, Narada also lays down certain new 
principles of law and ethics, e.g. that every man’s house is his 
castle (RinSdana, 32) or that the king, however devoid of 
virtue, must be worshipped by the people, as the husband by 
his wife (praJiirnaka, 20-2). 

Coins. NSrada mentions the word Dinara twice, first 
as a golden oniameiit, and, secondlj', as a coin, also Imown 
as i8ui'«rna. This helps to fix his date. Golden Dlvlaras were 
first coined in Rome in 207 b.c, and the oldes.t pieces 
corresponding in weight to the Roman danarius were struck in 
India by the [ndo-Scythian or Kushan Vings reigning fi*om first 
century b.c. This should place Niirada somewhere between, 
say, A.D. 10(^300. 

Home of Narada. It is difficult to locate the home of 
Narada. In one place he says that the silver ESrshapana was 
current in the south, that it is equivalent to 20 pajias 
in the east„ and he does not follow the standard of 
KarsMpana obtaining in the land of five rivers [Ohaurya 
pratishedha-prakarana, 57 and 59]. 

Apprenticeship. To Narada we owe the rules relating 
to Apprenticeship and Partnership. The young industrial 
apprentice must first get the consent of his guardians 
and period of pupilage settled before admission by his 
master. He must live with Ms master whose home is his 

23 
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woi’kshop and is to be treated and iiistrueted as his son. 
Ho is not to be exploited and employed on work not connected 
with the craft of his choice. Ho cannot leave his master 
before his term, even if he has eompjleted his training, 
the profits of which will go to the master. Desertion of 
a master not failing in character, or as a teacher, is isoverely 
punished by confinement or corporal punishment. At the 
end of pupilage, the apprentice must reward his master 
as heist as ho can or may accept his service under' terms 
settled [v, 16-21]. It was this industrial training that 
was so successful in giving to ancient India the palm in 
handicrafts, feeding her rich export trade for centuries from 
Pliny to Tavernier'. 

Partnership. Industry was carried on by partnerships. 
The lo&s, expense, and profits of business were in proportion 
to the share taken in it. A partner was liable for his 
individual action and could appropriate its special profits 
liii,, 1-6], '• I' 

Corporations. Nfirada also mentions self-goveriring Cor¬ 
porations ^ch as Kula, Srepl,i Gapa [i, 7], PQga, Vrata, 
and guilds of Pashandas (heretical mciohants) and Naigamas 
(followers of Vedas) fx, 2]. Each of these Corporatiorrs 
rests on a convention or constitution called Sthiti or Samaya 
which must he obeyed by its member's and uphold by tiro 
king [x, 1-2]. According to the Vyavah&ra^MayUkha, the 
term Vrata stands for an association (Samuha) of kins¬ 
men, connections, or cognates, i.e. a KvZa-, the PCtya-, for an 
association of persons of different castes and craftsi and 
the Gam, for a federation of all these astsociations, which is 
thus the largest aggregate in the series and comprised the 
whole village I’epublic. The Kula, Sreni, and Gmia also 
functioned as courts of law subordinate to the king’s Court, 
aud to the king himself as the final Court of Appeal [i, 7]. 
Thus quite a large field of government was left to the 
people in the villages in these different associations of 
group-life. 













































Chapter VII 

NORTHERN INDIA DURING THE PERIOD 
c. 650-325 B.C. 


Political History. We have had now a picture of Indian 
culture and eivilmtion from their origins as reflected in 
Vedic litcraiure, the Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads, 
lo llicir complete development and final forms as reflected in 
the Epici^ the Sfitras, and the Smritis. We shall now 
trace the" threads of political history as distinguished from 
cultural histoiy. Political history proper hmigs on a frame¬ 
work of chronology. The cultural history • of India had, 
as we have seen, its origins in a remote antiqiiily, but the 
beginnings of • her chronological history do not appear 
earlier than about 650 b.o. The threads of political history 
are, again, isolated and are not woven into the fabric of 
a unified national histoty even for Northern India until much 
later times. 

DiHerent States in different epochs. We have already 
scon that in tlie times depicted in Vedic woi’ka^ there had 
emerged nine different States representing Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion as it was extending through the country. These were : 

(1) Gandhiira, extending on both sides of the Indus, with its 
two great cities of TakshaSilS and Pushkalavati of later 
times, as mentioned, in the Bumayana .[viii, 314, 11]. The 
OhMndogya TIpanisMd [vi, 14] shows the acquaintance 
of its pliilosopher, Uddalaka Arnni, with GandhSra, while 
the Jutahas, numbered 487 and 377, refer to the association 
of the Aruniq, father and son,, with TakshaSila as students; 

(2) Kekayay famous for its philosopherrking Afivapati; 

(3) Maclra, famous for its teacher, PatafiehaJa Kapya; 

(4) Vasa-Usinara, the northern part of MadhyadeSa, beyond, 
which lay the Udlchyas or northerners^ according to the 
Gopatha Brahmana [ii, 9]; (5) Matsya, a noted place of 
learning in the JJpamsliads [e.g. Bri, Up., ii, 1]; (6) Kuru; 
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(7) Pafichala; (8) KaSi, famous for its philosopher-king, 
AjataSatru; and (9) KoSala. Beyond these States compritog 
the then Aryan India, there were States such as Magadha 
and Anga imperfectly Brahmanized, as we have already 
seen, and the non-Aryan peoples such, as the Andhras, the 
Pulindas, the MUtihas, the Sabaras, the Pundras, and the 
Naishadhas, as mentioned in the AHar&ya Brahmana 
already cited, and making up the Dakshiiiapatha {cf. 
Daksl^apada of Bvij, x, 61, 8) or the Deccan of those, 
days. 

The next landmark in the evolution of Indian States is 
found in the grammar of PSnini of about (700 b.c., which, as 
we have ^en, mentions as many as twenty^two different 
Janattadas or States including several new ones, viz, Sindhu, 
Cutch, ASmaka, Swat Valley, Kamboja, Avanti, SSlva, 
Bharata, Yaudheya, Vpji, Kalinga, besides States generally 
deficribed as Prachya-Janapadas. 

The Dharma-SHtra of BaudhSyana (c. 600 b,c.) applies the 
Aryan ban against the following States, viz. Sauvira (Multan), 
Arat^a (in the Punjab), Sm’Sshtra (Kathiawad), Avanti, 
Magadha, Ahga, CWestern Bengal), Pundra and Vauga 
(North and East Bengal). 

A fuller political map of India is presented in the literature 
of early Buddhism in which are preserved traditions of 
older pre-Buddhist times. A list of sixteen principal 
States (Maha-Jwmpadas) is given in several places in the 
oldest Pali worla likes the Angvittara-NiMya ■[!, 213; iv, 252, 
25dj 260], and repeated partially in the Sanskrit work 
jIfaMuasfw [ii, 2], The sixteen States are:— 

(1) AAga, (2) Magadha, (3) Kasi, (4) Kosala, (6) Vajji, 
(6) Idalla, (7) Oheti (Chedd), (8) Vamsa^ (Vatsa), (9) Kuru, 
(10) Panehala, (11) Machcha (Matsya), (12) Surasena, 
(13) Assalca, "^(14) Avanti, (15) Gandhara, (16) Kamboja* 

Of these, the first twelve are given in the Janavasabha- 
Sutta [Dlgha, ii, 20-y ff.]. Another passage in the Digha- 
NMya [ii, 235], which is reproduced in the MaMvasht 

> Mdhmaatii mantioiis SpvI and Baiaim in place of Nos, 15 and 16. 
The Angwttara Test [NTS.] however, has the word Vanga inetea'd 0 (f the 
dSonti. Vamsa. 
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[iii, 208, 209], mentions seven States with their eitieb as 
follows:— 

(1) Kalihga with its capital called Dantapura. 

(2) Assaka with Potana as its capital. 

(3) Avanti with its capital called Mahissati. 

(4) Sovira with its city of Boruka. 

(5) Videha wth its capital named llithilit. 

(6) Anga with its capital called Champa. 

(7) KasI with its capital known as Benares. 

The later work Niddesa ( c. 253 b.c) menlions the Sagaras 
and Kiilingaa of kmth-eastem India, and the Yonas in place 
of the fiandharas. 

The Jain text Bhatjavati also mentions sixteen States 
called : “ Aiiga, Bauga, Magaha, Malaya, Malava, Aohchha, 

Vaehehha (Vatsa), Koehehha, Padlia (?Pundra), Ladha 
(EatEia), Bajji, Moli (Mallal, ICfisI, Kosala, Avaha, and 
Sambhiittara.” It must be a later text than the Buddhist 
for Its wider geographical horiznn [Hoernlc, VvCi&ugadasdo, ii, 
Appendix]. Shniluiij’, the Uttariidliyayana Siltra [Lecture 
xviii] mentions the States of “ Dasania, Kaliiiga, Pafichula, 
Videha, (lilndhara, SauvTra, KasI ”, and the Sutrakntanga 
[ii, 2] mentions in addition “the Dravidas and (laudas ”, 
There is also mention of Mleehchhas not luiderstanding Arya 
language [ib. i, 1, 2, 15-16], 

Along with the list of countries, there is also given a list 
of cities which wei*e famous in the Buddhas lime, viz. 
Ohamr<a, Eajagyiha, Sruvasti, Saketa, KauSanibi, and 
KaSi [Digha^ ii. 146, 169]. 

These States had existed before the rise of Buddhism, 
because in the time of the Buddha, at least two of them ceased 
to be independent, Kasi being annexed by the Kosala high¬ 
landers, and Anga absorbed is Magadha. 

In the time of the Buddha, the Pali texts bring to light the 
four great kingdoms of Kosala, Magadha, Avanti, and Varasa 
aiid, what is more interesting, numerous republics. 

Four great Kingdoms in tlie Buddha’a time: Kosala. 
The texts mention disputes between Kasi and Kosala. 
Before Buddha» K5sl was the more powerful kingdom 
[Jdt, i, 262 f,; iii, 115 f.; yimya, ii, 13 f,]. Tieice 
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was first an invasion of Kosala under King Dlghiti 
reigning at Savattlii (SrSvasti) by BrahtnatlaUa, King of 
KasI, who annexed it and returned it lo Dighiti’a son 
[Vinaya Texts, ii, 293-3051. Then followed retaliatory 
invasions of ICasi by the then Kosalan kings named Vanka, 
Dabbasena and Kamsa i, 262; ii, 403 ; iii, 13, 168, 211; 
■v^ 112]. Kasx was finally conquei'cd by Kamsa. In Iho 
time of the Buddha, the King of Kosala was Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit). He was educated at Taxila with the Lichchhavi 
prince Mahali and a Malla prince of Kusinara [Dhp. Com., 
i, 3’37-8]. He was known for his ehaiily. He gave to two 
Brahmins the two towns Ulckatfha and Salavatika [Digha, 
i,‘87, 224]. His miniateift are named Mrigadhara lUvasaga- 
dasHo, ii, App., p. 56], Siri-Vaddha, and Diglia-Ghavayana 
[Sfflirt,, ii, p. 118]. He was one of the Buddha’s admirers 
[Samyutta NiMya, i, 68, 102] and of the same age [“ Bhaga- 
vapi a^tiko aham pi asitiko ” in Majjhima Niikaya, ii, 124— 
“ The Buddha is 80 years old; I, too, am 80 years old ”]. 

The relations between Prasenajit and the Buddha are 
commemorated in stone in one of the Bharlmt sculptures, 
The sculpture bears two inscribed labels: (1) ‘Haja Prasenajit 
Kosalo,’ and (2) ‘Bhagavato Dhama-eliakam.’ This indicates 
that Prasenajit was an adherent of the Buddha symbolized 
as dharma-cJialra, The sculpture depicts the Icing going 
out of tho gateway of his palace in a ohaiiot drawn by four 
horses in a procession of footmen and riders of horses and 
elephants. It also shows in its upper part a two-storeyed 
building. The ground floor consists of an open-pillared room 
in which tho dliarma-chakra is placed -xvith a worshipper 
on each side. The first floor evidently represents the 
Punynsala of the story where the king had his last interview 
with the Buddha. 

Kosala had then tliree chief cities, AyodhyS, Saketa, 
and SavatthI, and several minor towns such as Selavyfi 
[PSySsi Suttanta] and Ukka^^ha [Amba^tha Suita]. We 
read of five Eajas under him, the leader of five independent 
dans now merged in Kosala, and al'so of wars between him 
and. AjEtasattu, King of Magadha, ending in the latter 
manying ike daughter of Pasenadi, named VajirS, after 
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his capture. The conflict between them, arose out oX 
Pascnadi's resumption of a village in EaSi which he had 
given as bath-money to his sister on her marriage with 
Bimbisara. The gift was revoked at liis sister dying of 
grief at her husband’s assassination by Ajalasattu who thus 
went into Avar over it [Sawi. i, 68 fC. ; Jat, ii, 403J "When 
Pasenadi Avas aAvay in his old age to meet the Buddha in the 
Sakiya country m the town called Medalumpa [Sam., ii, 89, 
p. 1181, there Avas a rcA’ol'ution engineered by his minister, 
Digha, Avho pla^’cd his son Vidudabha on the thi’one. 
Pasenadi went to seek shelter with his son-in-law, Ajatasattu, 
at Rajagriha, but died outside its gates. ^ 

Vidudabha made himself infamous by his slaughter of 
the innocents in the Salijm country by way of vengeance for 
the fi-aiid of the Sakyas on Ins father who asked for a 
genuine Sakya girl for man-iage but Avas sent instead a 
.slave Avornan named Va.sabha-Khattiya. avIio Avas his mother. 
Vidildhabha met the Sak.A-as in battle on the Aehiravati 
river at Buvatthi and routed them, but he and his array 
Avere soon sAvept away by the river itself in flood [Dhamma- 
padfi AffliaJcathu, i, 059]. 

These wore times of insecui’ity in Kosal'a. The Vwiatfa texts 
[t, 220] inform us that the road between Saketa and Savatthi 
Avas infested by robbers. 

Kosala was finally absorbed in Magadha. 

AAranti. This avus an old kingdom which in the Buddha’s 
time was ruled by Paj.iota (Pradyota) who had matrimonial 
alliance with King Udena (Udayana) of Kosambi, and also 
Avith the kijig of the Sui-asenas at Madhura (Mathura), 
described as AA’antiputto. EA'en Ajatasattu feared his 
contemplated attack upon Eajagpiha [IHajjhbna Nikaya, 
iii, 7]. Although he was nicknamed ‘ Chanda ’ for bis ferocity, 

‘ The story of the end off Prasonajit is fully giAon in the commentary 
on Bliawmapada, Iv, 3; The King appointed Bandhnla, a Ualla of Kusinaru. 
£rBt as hia Conunandcr-iH-Ohief, and next as liis Chief Justice. His 
popularity caused a conspiracy of oflBoials against him, They won over 
the King who contrived ms murder at tlio frontiers where he was deputed 
to put down m improviBed rehellion. The King later repented hia folly 
and appointed to ms place Bandhula’s nephew, Diigha Ksrsyana [men- 
hUmed as a teacher by Kautilya in Ms Artlialastra, v. SJ. He avenged Ms 
tioned as a teacher by Kauti^ in ArthaSastra, v. 5]. Ho avtoged his 
uncle’s murder by crowniiog vidudabha when Ftaeenajit left his crown 
fmd sword to him to see thei Haddha. 
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he later became iiielinccl towards Buddhism under the 
influence of his Buddhist chaplain, jMahakaehchayana, whom 
he desired to bring the Buddha to him, Mahakachchayana, 
approaching the Buddha, .said : “ Lord! King Pajjota 
desires to worship at your feet and hear Dhamma.” The 
Buddha sent him back with seven attendants to teach the king 
who then became a Buddhist [TTieragatha Commeii'iary]. 

Avanti then became a noted centre of Buddhism, tho 
home of its 2 ealous adherents such as Abhaya Kumara, 
TsidasI, Isidatia, Dhammapala, Sona, and Maha-Kach- 
ehana, the last two of whom were singled out by the Buddha 
himself [see Cambridge Bistory of India, 1,186, for references!. 
The language in Avhieli these early teachers preached was the 
popular speech (iaultika-bhasM, as Panini calls it) of 
Avanti, and not the sacred language of Brahmanism (called 
chMndnsa-bhdshd). The Buddha also wanted his teachings 
to reach the masses in their own vcmaeulars. Thus though 
BudJliism was born in Magadha, it was left to Avanti to 
give it tho garb in which wo now know it. Its original tongue 
was not Itilgadhi, as usually assumed [ib., p. 187]. 

Vamsa. It had its capital at Kosambi, connected with 
Ujjcni by an important trade-route passing through Vedisa. 
It was ruled in the Buddha’s time by King Udena [Samyutta, 
iv, 110-13], son of Parantapa. The drama, Svapm-Vdsava- 
datfa, ascribed to Bhasa, mentions as his queen PadmSvatl, 
.sister of King DarSaka of Magadha. The drama, Priya- 
(InrsiTta, ascribed to King Harsha, refers to his manuage 
with the daughter of Dridhavarman, King of Ahga, while 
his other droina. Batndvali, tells of his love for SfigarikS, 
an attendant of one of his wives, VasavadattS, mentioned 
in the Dhammapala Commentary, Thid ’last work gives 
to hun three wivea : (1) VSsuladatta, daughter of the Avanti 
king, Pajjota, who, by a skilful plot, had Udena captured 
at hunting and then employed by him to teach elephant-train¬ 
ing to his daughter at the palace, where they secretly 
fell in love and escaped to KosambS for marriage; (2) 
Samavati, daughter of the banker, BliaddaVatiya, who 
became a Buddhist devotee and was killed in a conflagration 
of the palace engineered for vengeance by (3) MSgandiya 
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for the Buddha’s refusal to marry her. Udena became a 
supporter of Buddhism under the influence of the monk, 
Pindola BhSradvaja, of Ghositgrama [Sat?Lj iv, 110-121. 
KosambI was noted for four Buddhist establishments 
including the famous Ghositarama and Pavariya’s Mango 
Grove, where the Buddha often came to live and deliver 
his .liscourses which have been handed doTOi in the canon. 
The KatMsaritsdffara describes his digvijaya and the 
PnyadarHikd his conquest of Kalihga and restoration of hia 
father-in-law, Dridhavarman, to the throne of Ahga. 
Thus tradition marks him out aa an important political 
figure whose influence, both by alliances and conquests, 
was felt over an extensive ai’ea from Avanti to Anga 
and Kalinga. J&taJca No. 353 describes the Bhagga State of 
SumsumS-ragiri as a dependency of Vamsa. 

Magadha: Bimbisara, c. 603-515 B.c. ; his Wives and 
Sons. Magadha in the Buddha’s time forged ahead as the 
premier State under BimbisS-ra and his son AjataSatru. 
Bimbisgra ascended the throne at fifteen [Ufaliav.^ ii, 29, 30], 
He started with matrimonial alliances which counted as 
powerful factors in his political predominance. One of his 
queens, as we have ^en, hailed from Kosala, the sister 
of its king, Prasonajit, who brought to her husband the 
dowry of a villabe in K&si with a revenue of a hundi*ed thousand 
[Jat, ii, 403]. The second is named Chellang. the youngest 
of the seven daughters of the Lichchhavi chief, Chetaka, 
of Vaiiali [Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, i, xli-xv, SBE.] The 
Aniitayurdhyana Sfitra knows of another wife of his, whom 
it calls Vaidehi Vasavi, and states how she served and saved 
her husband, when imprisoned by Ajatafiatru, by carrying 
food to him [SBE., xxii, 193, 256]. She may be identified 
with Chellana about whom a similar story is related, as 
will be seen below. The third wife was probably from the 
Punjab, Khemg, daughter of the King of Madda (Madra?) 
[Therigadha Comm,, on 139-143]. 

Ha had a number of sons causing him worry by 
their conflicting political ambitions derived from their 
different mothers. The Jaina and Buddhist texts some¬ 
times differ in tKeir accounts of these. The Jaina tests 
24 
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mention tlie following sons : Kunika (AjataiSatni), Halla 
and Vehalla (sons of Chellana), Abhaya (son of the 
Liclichhavi courtesan, Ambapall), Nandisena, Megha 
Kumara and others {Avasydka Siutm, p. 697, ole.)* Buddhist 
tradition describes Ajatasattu as Vedehi-piitto i, 139; 

Dialogues, ii, 78] but, later, as the son of the Kosala princess, 
and mentions other sons, Vimala Kondanna, sou of Ambapali, 
Vehalla, and Silava [Pscdms of the Brethren, pp. 55, 269 (and 
Commentary, p. 536); Psalms of the Sisters', p. 120]. 

Capital. Bimbisara had his capital at Girivraja which 
the Mahdhhdrata mentions as the capdtal of King JarSsandha 
of Magadha. It also names the five hills protecting the city 
as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrishabha, Eishigiri, and Chaityaka. 
The • famous Sattapaijini Cave, where was held the first 
Buddhist council in 543 b.c., was situated on the “Vebhara” 
hill. Ajatafiatru helped in the meeting of the Synod 
{Dhammasamgiti) bp building with all speed a splendkl 

hall at the entrance of the cave, two platforms for the 

president and speakers, and spreading precious mats for 
seating of members on the floor [Mahdvamsa, ch. iii]. 

Later, BimbisSra changed the capital to Eajagfiha which 
is 'described by Buddhaghosa as Bimbisarapxiri [B. C. Law’s 
BuddJiaghosa, p. 87]. The town-planning engineer and 
palace arcliitcct was Mahagovinda [Vimdnavatthu Com¬ 
mentary, p. 82]. The gate of Kajagfiha was closed to all, 
including the king, in the evening [Vinaya, iv., 116 f.]. 

Conquest and Tarritory. The Jain texts tell of the 
'conquest of Anga, with its capital Champa, by Satanika, king 
of Kau^Srabi. But it soon changed hands and was 

conquered by BimbisSra who made it a separate province 
and appointed, as ilb governor, his son, Kfipika, with Ins 
headquarters at Champa {Bhagavaii Sutra, 300 (OhampaySm 
Kupiko raja babhuva)]. There is mention of a land-grant 
i.e. grant of revenues due to government) in Anga made 
by BimbisSra .[Digha, i, 111]. According to a Jdtaka 
(No 546), Eajagyiha was onoe’d city of Anga. Its chief 
city. Champ®, "v^as one of the six chief cities of the Buddhist 
world, aa already stated, A Jdtaka (No, 539) refers to its 
gate, watch-tower, and walls, and its traders sailing as far 
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as Suvannablillnii. There was another town in Anga, 
called Apana [Sam., v, 225], and another called Assapino 
where the Buddha had preaelied [Majjlii., i, 271 f.]. Thus 
the conquest of such a prosperous country like Ahga was a 
valuable addition to Bimbisara’s ki ngdom. 

His territories now comprised 80,000 villages covering an 
area of 300 leagues increased to 500 leagues by AjataSatru 
[Yinaya, i, 179; Sumaugala, i, 148]. The texts also mention 
some of the more important villages such as SenanigSma 
[MaijJii., i, 166], Ekanala, abode of Brahman Bharadvaja 
converted by the Buddha {Sa?n., i, 172]. Khanumata, another 
Brahman village [Dlgha, i, 127], or NSlakagSma where 
Sariputta gave a discourse [Sam., iv, 251 f,]. The kingdom 
of Bimbishra also included a number of republican com¬ 
munities, each under its leader called Rdja^kumSra 
[Sumangala, i, 279, 294]. 

Administration. BimbisEra’s government was well- 
organized and efficient. The eluef officers were known as 
MaMnuitras; the executive as Sahbatthaka (in charge of 
all affairs and interests); the judicial as VoMnka; and 
the militaiy, SeM-n&yaka. His penal code was pitiless in 
it.s punishments such as imprisonment in jails {kard), 
mutilalioni of limbs, and the like [VimyOf vii, 3, 5]. 
The heads of 80,000 villages iGramikofi) are stated to be meet¬ 
ing in assembly of their own [ywiayo cited above]. 

Religion. Both Jains and Buddhists vie with one another 
in claiming him as the follower of their respeetive faiths. 
The Uttarddhyayana-Sutra [xx, 58], for instance, describes 
how Bimbisura, “the lion of kings,” visited, “with the 
greatest devotion," MahEvIra, “ the lion of homeless monks ” 
{anagdra-slham) at Mandikukshi Chaitya arid “ together 
with his wives, servants, and relations, become a staunch 
helievcr in his Law”. His Jain leanings are traced to the 
influence of his Liehchhavi wife, Chdllana, Hemachandra 
[Ti^iiihasMi-SciMkd, x, 6, 10, 11] tells the story that 
“when the country was under a blight of cold, the king, 
accompanied by Devi ChellanS, went to worship MahSvira”. 
The Buddhist texts tell their own tale. There is first a 
reference to the meeting of Bimbisara and Gtotama. The 
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title Qotama shows that he was not then the Buddha. 
It was seven years earlier, just alter his renunciation. 
Bimbisara was then at Oirivraja [8utta Nipdta, verse 408; 
Dialogues, ii, 2]. Their next meeting took place later when 
Bimbisara had moved to his new “palace" or city, ESja- 
griha. Even at the first meeting, before Qotama was a 
Buddha, the king was so much impressed by him that he 
offered to settle him as a Chief with necessary gifts of 
wealth. The Buddha visited ESjagriha with his new and 
unexpected disciples, the famous Kassapas, and their 
thousand Jatjla pupils, who proclaimed him as their “Lord", 
whereupon Seniya Bimbisara comes to him with a ho.st of 
citizens and Brahmans, and receives and understaiids Ins 
doctrine. Next day, the Buddha and his disciples are 
entertained at the palace, where the king served food with 
his own hands, and then declared his donation to the Buddha 
and his Order of the park called Veluvana [Vinaya, i, 39]. 
Even his wife, KhemE, is stated to have given instruction 
in Buddhism to King Pasenadi [/Soot., iv, 374]. Among 
other proofs given of BimbisEra’s devotion to Buddhism 
may be mentioned his appointment of his personal physician, 
Jlvaka, as the physician in attendance on the Buddha 
and his Order, or his remission of ferry charges for ascetics 
out of regard for the Buddha who once had with him no money 
to pay to the ferryman for crossing the Ganges [LaUta, v, 526]. 
Besides Jainism and Buddhism, Brahmanism also claims to 
have his support [Digha, i. 111, 127], 

Death. According to the Buddhist legend of the Vinaya, 
Ajaiafiatru, at the instigation of Devadatta, was about to 
kill his father with a sword when he was apprehended by 
the ministers to whom he confessed his design. The ministers 
advised the king to have all the conspirators killed, but 
BimbisSra pardoned his son and even resigned to him his 
Idngdom for which he was so impatient [Vinaya, ii,, 190], 
But still AjStafiatrh did lull his father and confessed to the 
Buddha that “for the sake of kingdom he deprived his 
righteous father of his life ”, Devadatta incited him to this 
murder by reminding him that life was short tnd the throne 
might be long in coming to him. ‘So do you, Prince, kill 
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your father and become the Rajd ” [Vinaya, ii, 190; 
Dlgha, i, 86; Sum., i, 133-6; Petav. Comm., 105]. According 
to the MaMvamsa, AjataSatiu killed his father eight years 
before the Buddha’s death, i,e. in 551 b.c., and when he 
had reigned fifty-two years, i.e. from 603 b.o. Jain records, 
however, are more eharitable to AjStasatru. "We are told 
that though Srenika made up his mind to choose Kflnika as 
his successor in preference to his other sons, Kunika, impatient 
and suspicious, put his father in prison, where he was loyally 
looked after by his mother Chellana. Ajatasatru, however, 
soon completely changed on learning from his mother how 
dearly his father loved him (so as to suck once even 
Ids swollen finger, streaming with matter, to relieve 
his pain). “A sorry return have I made to my father,” 
said he, and immediately dashed off to break his fetters with 
an iron club. But Srenika, fearing misehief from his son’s 
advance, took poison and killed himself [Avaiyaka-SHtra, 
pp. 682-3, etc.]. Thus AjataSatvu does not figure as a patricide 
in the Jain legends. 

Ajatasatru, C. 551-519 B.C.: C>nque8ts. The growth of 
Magadha as an imperial power received great impetus under 
AjataSatru. His murder of his father and the consequent 
widowhood of the Kosalan princess who could not survive 
it in grief [Jdt, ii, 403] made King Prasenajit of Kosala 
retaliate by cancelling the gift of the Kafii village as her 
dowry. This led to a war between Magadha asd Kosala. At 
first, it was in favour of Ajatasatru who drove back his aged 
uncle to Sravastl. But very soon, the uncle got the 
better of him, entrapped him in an ambush and made him 
surrender to him with his whole army. In the last stage, 
peace was restored bp Prasenajit giving him back his 
liberty, army, kingdom, and a daughter named Vajirs in 
marriage [Sam., i, 84-6 ; Jat., iv, 342; Phammap, Comm., iii, 
259]. In the Jain texts, AjataSatru figures as the conqueror 
of the entire confederacy which had grown up in eastern 
India, the confederacy comprising KSSI, Kosala, with their 
eighteen Oanarajyas or republican States, the nine Mallaki 
States, and the nine Lichehhavi States [Vajji Videhaputre 
jaittho, nava Mallai, nava Leehehhai, KaiirKosalagIt 
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attharasavi Oanai-Sya^o parajaitthS (Bliagavati, sutra 300)]. 
The war with this powerful Confederation began with 
Ajatasatrii’s attack on the Lichchhavi capital, VaiSall. 
The cause of this conflict is differently told in different texts. 
According to the SumangalavUasini [B. C. Law’s Buddha- 
ghom, p. Ill], it was a mine of gems at the foot of a hill 
near a port on the Ganges, about which there was an agree¬ 
ment between AjataSatru and the Lichchhavis that the 
gems should be divided equally between them. The 
Lichchhavis broke this agreement and brought on the ^ 
conflict. According to Jain version [Hoernle, Uvasaga- 
(htsuo, ii, App., ji. 7], tlio cause of the conflict was the State 
elephant, Seyanaga (Seehanaka, “Sprinkler”), with its-, 
necklace of eighteen strings of pearls given by BimbisEra to.'’ 
his son, Vehalla, who escaped with the elephant and the 
pearls to his grandfather, Chedaga, at VaiSali, for protcctiqn 
against usurper AjataSatru who claimed them. “Ktiijiyaj^ 
having failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the ' 
fugitive, commenced war with Chedaga” [Hoernle, ib.; 
Ava^yaka-8i(tr(B^ p. 684 (...na dadySstada yuddhasajjo 

bhavamiti)]. It is also stated tliat AjStaSatru was • 

instigated in this eonlliet by his wife Paumavai 

(Padmavati). 

But the subjugation of the Lichchhavis was not an easy 
job in those days. They were the leaders of a vast Confedera¬ 
tion of thirty-six States, as already stated, and could count 
upon their allied strength. King Chetaka actually assembled 
this Confederation to a-sk whether they should yield to or 
fight Ajatasatru [hl^ii'agdvall-Siitra}. The Lichchhavis were 
also strong in their own internal, republican unity. They 
were then at the asnith of their power and prosperity which 
wore matters of public comment and commendation. In 
Ihe Buddha’s authoritative opinion based on his supreme 
insight into men and things, the Lichchhavis were invul¬ 
nerable and invincible, because they were keeping up all 
conditions ‘making for the strength and success of a republic, 
such as holding full and frequent assemblies, nnity od 
counsel and policy, maintaining old traditions, institutions, 
and worship, reverence to elders, honouring women and 
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ascetics,’ and so forth (see below). The first information 
about Ajiltasatru’s intentions was given to the Buddha at 
Rajagrilia hy his minister cdio agreed and admitted that 
the king could not succeed except by deal raying the unity of 
the Lichehhavis and creating dissensions among them. 
Heeds of dissension were then actually sown among tlie 
Lichehhavis by AjataSatru deputing for the purpose his 
minister, Vassakara, who lived at Vaisali for* three years, 
skilfully playing his nefarious job. Very soon, a new spirit 
infected the Lichehhavis, jealousy between different classes, 
between the rich and poor, strong and weak [BtaloffucSf 
ii, 78; B. G. Law, ib., p. 1121. 

AjataSatru, in fact, proved himself fully equal to his difficult 
task and took recourse freely to the three means prescribed 
in political treatises for the subjugation of a hostile State, 
viz. machinations (chliala), military strength (bala). and 
strategy {hausala). He was fully seized with the war-fevex’, 
declaring, “ I will root out and destroy these Vajjians, mighty 
and powerful though they be, and bring them to utter ruin’* 
[MahaparMbhclm-Sutta]. 

But his task was stupendous. As a first step, he had to 
construct a new city and fort before commencing the war. 
Rajagriha was too far inland to serve as a base of operations 
against the distant Lichehhavis on the other side of the 
Ganges. Therefore, he selected a convenient site directly 
oh the Ganges for the construction of a fort and laid the 
foundation of Pataliputra, his new capital. It was con¬ 
structed under the supervision of his chief ministers named 
Sunidha and Vassakara (“rain-maker”), who gave themselves 
the honour of inviting the Buddha to dinner at their house 
and instituted the Golama gate and the Gotama ferry at 
the place of his exit from the city' and of his crossing the 
Ganges. It was on this oocasion that the Buddha made Ms 
prophecy about the future greatness of Pataliputra to 
be the chief city of Aryan India and a een;fere of business and 
trade The completion of"'fIi^fbrt of Pa^Uputra 

was followed by actual military 'operations against the 
Lichehhavis, now considerably weakened'' by internal 
dissensions and inviting invasion. As soon as Ajatafiatru 
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invaded their territory, the Liehohhavis argued among 
themselves as to who should make the first advance, the more 
cowardly ones saying, "Let the strong Liclichhavis go 
forward and crush the enemy," Ajatasatru could thus 
easily conquer a people who were busy in a wordy warfare 
among themselves and not able to present a united front 
against his attack. The Jain texts give some details of his 
operations. He brought into use certain new and powerful 
engines of war, the MahaSilakaptaka, which was a kind 
of catapult hurling big pieces of stone, and the Eathainusala,^ 
a chariot which created havoc by wheeling about and 
hurling destruction by its attached rods [Hoernle, Vvdsaga- 
dasao, ii, App., p. 59, quoting Bhagavati], 

It is apparent from even these meagre details of • this 
war between Magadha and the Lichchhavis that it must 
have been a long and arduous struggle. We have already 
seen that it was for AjataSatru not a war against a single 
State but an entire federation of three dozens of powerful 
republics of eastern India on the other side of the Ganges 
under the leadership of King Chedaga of Vailali of 
unrivalled political influence strengthened by alliances 
with the plineipal monarchies of the period (related 
below). A long inleiwal was needed for the elaboration 
of AjataSatm’s manifold and well-designed preparations for 
such a war, involving, as we have seen, the construction 
of a new city, and the three years’ plan of secret work at 
the city of his enemy by lua spies, to loosen its internal 
cohesion and social bonds. The Jain texts are, thcrefox*e, 
light in indicating a period of at least sixteen years for 
this protracted wai*. We are told that the sage, GoSsJa, 
who died in 682 b.c. (as vnll be sliomi below) saw this war 
in progress, while the Confederacy of thirty-six Republics 
against whom the war was launched was not broken up but 
fully functioning as late as 546 b.o., when they had 
organized a common illumination to mark the passing 

’ “It aecmB to have been provided with some kind of self-acting 
maohin^ to propel it, as it ia described to have moved iviihont horses 
and driver j thongh, possibly, as in. sinular qontrivaiacae hi tiie Middle 
Ages, it was moved by a person oonoealed insidoy who turned the wheels," 
ibid., p, 60.) ' 
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away of the light that was in their Lord, Mahavira [NiraijR- 
vali Suita cited by Hocrnlc, ib.j, p, 7; Kaipa Sutra in 
SBE,, xxii, 266]. Thus the war must have lasted for at least 
(562-546 B.C.) sixteen years. Thus was VaifiSli redueect by 
one of her own sons, “Vedehi-putto” Ajatasattu. 

Those conquests of AjataSatru, by which he became the 
paramount power of eastern India, provoked feelings of 
hostility in his equally ambitious rival of central India, 
King Chanda Pradyota of Avanti. This made Ajataiatcu 
iltomate between his two capitals of Pataliputra and 
Rajagpiha from wMch he could meet the menace of the 
Lxehchhavis on one side and of Pradyota on the other. 
Ajatafiatru was actually fearing an attack of Pradyota upon 
Pajagpilia, of which he sti’engthened the fortifications 
Nikaycb), iii, 7]. Bimbisfira, however, was on 
good terms with Pradyota. When he was stiffering from 
jaimdice, Bimbisara spared his own physician, Jivaka, for his 
treatment (see below). 

Religion. As usual, both Jaina and Buddhist texts 
try to treat AjStafiatru as the follower of the religion in 
which they are interested. Perhaps he started as a follower 
of Jainism, The Jaina texts are full of his devotion to their 
faith. We have already referred to the Jaina tradition 
which absolves him from the heinous crime which the 
Buddhist texts fasten upon him as the murderer of his 
father. Wo are told how Kiinika used to pay frequent 
visits to Nataputta with his queens and his large retinue. 
Both at VcsSli and Champl, he came into contact with 
Slahavira and expressed his appreciation of Jaina monks 
in general [Aupapalika, Siitras 12, 27, 30 ; Hemachandra, 
Parisishiaparvan, Canto ivj Avaspaka^Sittra, pp. 684, 687]. 
In the AupapatikdrSHtra (30), he openly declares before 
Mabavira and his followers how the Lord has said the rigM 
thing and made clear the path of true religion, with his 
message of renunciation and non-violence. According to 
the Buddhist texts, however, he transferred his loyalty 
fi’om Jainism to Buddhism later in life. He began as its 
enemy through the influence of the Buddha’s only and 
bitterest enemy, his cousin, Devadatta. The texts relate ; 

25 
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“ Then Dcvadatta went to prince Ajatasattu and said : 
‘ Give such order, 0 King, to our men that I may deprive 
the Samaria Gotama of life and. Ajatasattu, the prince, 
gave orders to his men : ‘Whatsoever the worthy Devadatta 
tells you, that do ’ ” [Yinaya, Texts, pt. iii, p. 243]. The 
Buddha also reciprocated lliis altitude by his statement : 
‘ ‘ Monks, the King of Magadha, Ajatasattu, is a friend to, 
an intimate of, mixed with, whatever is evil.” Their relations, 
however, soon changed. We have already seen how, after 
killing his father, he sought the Buddha for consolation and 
prayed to him : “ May the Lord accept my transgression as 
iransgression that I may be restrained in the future.” The 
Buddlia accepts his confession, but it did not mean that 
he was converted. That came much later, perhaps after the 
Buddha’s death [DlgJia already cited]. We are further told 
how the king was once induced by his coui’t-physioian, 
Jivaka, to see the Buddha in his mango-grove on a full-moon 
night. The deep silence of the Assembly made him suspect 
an ambush and ask Jivaka: “You are playing me no 
tricks, Jivaka, You are not betraying me to my foes? 
How can it be that there should be no sound at all, not a 
snooze, nor a cough, in so large an assenibly, among 1,250 
of the brethren-?” Jivaka assureh him that there was no 
foul play planned, saying : “Go on, O King, go straight 
oh.” Then the king came to the Assembly, calm as a clear 
lake, and exclaimed : “Would that my son, Udayi Bhadda, 
might have such calm as this Assembly of the brethren 
has-” IDiglwx, i, p, 50] ^ 

It is interesting to note that this legend of AjataSatm’s 
interview with the Buddha has been trandated into stone 
in one of the Bharhut Sculptures of about the second 
century B.C., and this itself testifies to the popularity, if 
]iot the truth, of the tradition of the texts. The sculpture 
even bears the significant inscribed label: “ Ajatmsafu 

Bhagamto vamdate,” “AjStaSatm bows down to the Lord.” 
This corresponds to the canonical passage : “MSgadho 
Ajatasattu Vedehiputto Bhagavato pade sirasavandatJ,” 
(“bows down at the feet of the Lord) [ib. UcdiipwrirUih&m- 
The Boulptare shows (a) the king on an elephant 
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followed by ladies on elephants in a procession; (&) his dis¬ 
mounting from the elephant near the abode of tlie Buddha, 
and standing with his right hand raised, as if to spealc (as 
related in the legend); and (c) his obeisance at the Bodhitnanda, 
the throne of the Buddha, in front of which are figured the 
footprints of the Buddha. 

This historic visit paid by AjataSatru to the Buddha 
was really a tuming point in the king's religious life. He 
saw the Buddha after seeing in succession the sis principal 
religious leaders or Tlrthikas of the times, including such 
famous teachers as Makkhali Gosala and Nigantha Nataputta 
(Mahavira), wliora he was advised to see by his six ministers 
but whom he had to leave without the solace he sought 
[SabJiiya-jSutta; Santaiinaphala Sutta; see below]. Next, 
,we find him figuring as an ardent Buddhist, hurrying to 
XusinEra, on hearing of the Buddha's death, to assert 
liis claim to a share of his I'elics, sending a messenger to 
say, “ The Lord was a Kshatriya : I too am a Kshatriya; 
I am worthy of a share of the relics of the Lord. I will 
erect a stfipa over the relies of the Lord and make a feast.” 
[Digha, ii, 166]. Then the story goes that hlahEkassapa, who 
was in charge of the Buddlia’s body and its relics, fearing risk 
to the relics enshinned in eight different sttlpas by their 
different participants, persuaded AjgtajSatru to have one 
sluine made for them at Bsjagpiha, leaving portions at the 
other stQpas. [MaMpariu Sutta Commentary; cf. JHv. 
380,] According to the Mahavamsa, he also bnilt Dhatu^ 
cJudtyas all round his capital, Eapagriha, repaired eighteen 
Mahaviharas there, which were deserted by the Buddhists 
after the Buddha’s death, and furUier supported Buddhism, 
as we have already seen, by permitting the first Buddhist 
Council to be held under his patronage in a panda! specially 
erected by him at the entrance to the Sattapanpi Cave on ohe 
of the five hills of ESjagFiha.* 

*Zt may be noted in iUs eosnection tbat the name Ktmika occuning 
in ttvo iiDscriptiona on Btatoee found at Pofldiain and Jhing-ka-nagra, 
hiiattm Itb., svgge^d ita identiilcation ndth. Ajataiatcu. But this 
identifioatton is nnSkeily. The Farhham image has the following 
inacriplion ’’ (hfa) (nl) bhada (=^anibhBdra Tahsha) page TSma , . . 
(ga) atha {n=gam9tlii) (patitha) pi (to) Eoni (ka) tevaalna (aomitakma) 
kata.” Here there is a liefeireaee to the image being installed in the 
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The Republics. The following Republics are mentioned in 
some of the oldest Pali and Jain records:— 

1. The SSkiyas of Kapilavatthu. 

2. The Bulis of AUakappa. 

3. The Kalamais of Kesaputta. 

4. The Bhaggas of Sumsumitra HiU. 

5. The Koliyas of ESmagama. 

6. The Mallas of PavS. 

7. The Mallas of Klisinara. 

8. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

9. The Videhas of Mithila, 

10. The Liehehhavia of Veaali. 

11. The Nayas (Jilatrikas) of Vesali. 

1. The Saldyas. The Buddha wass born of tliese Sfikiyas 
{&dhyas) and is described as the foremost of liih clan [MU' 
seWio in the Digha, PTB., ii, 165], 

Sakiya Towns and Population. The capital of the republic 
was Kiapilavatthu. It had several other townships, viz. 
Chatuma, SaraagSina, Khomadussa, SilSvatl, Medalumpa, 
Nagaraka, Ultunpa, Devadaha, and Sakkara. The Buddha’s 
mother hailed from Devadaha and it was on her way to 
Devadaha that the Buddha was born. Khoraadusba was a 
Brahmin settlement (Rhys Davids,! BuddMst India, p. SIJ. 
It was so called because it was a centre of manufacture of 
linen cloth [Book of the Kindred Sayings, i, 233], The 
republic counted 80,000 families, or about half a million 
population [Rhys Davids, Dialogues of ihe Buddha, i, 147]. 
Virudhaka alone is said to have massacred ^,000 Sakyas 
[Eoekhill, Life of the Buddha^ p. 120]. 

It* Parliament. The republic had its parliament which 
mot in a mote-hall {santMgara) resting on pillars, and 
transacted both administrative and judicial business. The 

Puga, of Manibhadra and eonalrueled by Qomltaka, disciple of Kunika. 
The second image worshipped as that of Mnnasg Devi hos the fftllowing 
inscription; “(1) gg putehi ksitoj (3) Takhils 5va Kunikat©: (3) 
(Vgsitts Nske) na katfi.” This also refers to Naka, disciple of the same 
Kuiuktt, as JUie sculptor who had fashioned (krita) the image of Yakshi 
Xi^rgvi. There fa also a third statue found at Pawsya 
(PadmKvett) in dwalior with an inscription which describes it as that of 
Msmbhadra installed in the goshthi by hit devotees. [V. B. Agrawala in 
WFESf., May, 1933,1 
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president of the repnblie who presided over the Assembly 
was called a raja. The Buddlia’s father, Suddhodaiia, 
was Isuch a r&ja, and so also Avas his consin, Bhaddiya 
^DigJia, ii, 52; Yinaya, ii, 181]. The Sakj'a Parliament 
consisted of 500 members [Dialogues, i, 113]. The MaJidvastu 
calls it Mkyaparishttd. A new building Avas constructed fu 
the time of the Buddha who inaugurated it bv a series of 
lectures [Majjfvima, i, 353 f.; Sam., i\', 182 f.] It was 
left to the Sakya Parliament to decide the A'ital question 
Avhether they should open the gates of their capital, Kapila- 
vastu, to the invader Virudhaka. “ Some .said, ‘ Open them 
others advised not doing so. Some said, * As there are 
various opinions, we Avill find out the opinion of the majority.* 
So they set about voting on the subject.** Eventually the 
treacherous “ headman of the 8akyas adA'oeated opening the 
gates, and they all voted in the same way ”1 [Roekhill, Life 
of the Buddha, p. 119]. 

Education and Culture. The S&kya republic was also 
a centre of education and social progress. The Buddha as 
a boy had his education in the varioiils sciences and arts of 
the time at Kapilavastu, as described in the Lalitavdstara. 
There was also a technical school,“a large terraced mansion 
for the leaming of crafts*’ IJQidUtgam, iv, Part iii, p. Ill, n.]. 
No father would marry his daughter except to an educated 
bridegroom. To the proposal of marriage of the girl CfopS 
Avith young Gautama, her father replied that he could not 
‘ ‘ make over the girl to a prince reared at home among 
luxuries and ignorant of the Silpas and the military arts” 
[Laliiavistara]. And according to Mahdvastv. [ii, 73], Gautama 
Imd to compete in a tournament Avith 500 Sskya youths for 
the hand of Yafiodhaia. That is why the S3kyas did 
not marry outside their elan and did not even condescend 
to give aAvay a true-horn SEkya girl in marriage to King 
Prasenajit of Kosala to whose authority they Avere politically 
subject, although this proved their destruction at the hands 
of revengeful Vidfldahha {J8it.\ iv, 145], The Sskyas, both 
men and women, gave to Bud<Biism some of ith noted figures 
like llp3li^ Nandupananda, Kupdadana, sons of noblemen. 
Many princes and the sonb of the chief minister renounced 
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the world and embraced asceticism as Buddhists [8BE,, 
xix, 226-7]. 

Women Saints. The Sakya women had the honour of 
foimding the order of Buddhist nuns. Some of them composed 
poems preserved in the Th&rlg&tlia. The most famous 

was Mahapajapati Gotami, the Buddha’s aunt, Tissa, 
Abhirupananda, hlitta, Sundarl NandS, all of whom 
attained Arhatsliip {Psalvis of the Sisters, pp. 12-13, 22-3, 29, 
55-7]. 

2-5, 8. These five are minor republics about whom 

not much is Imowti. The Bulis, the Koliyas, and the Moriyas 
figure as claimants for shares of the bodily remains of tlie 
Buddha as Kshatriyas [Mahapai^mibbUsut-SstUa]. 

2. The Bulls. The Bulis, from their close relations witJi 

the kingdom of Vethadipa, the native place of BrShmapa 

Droija (a co-sharer of the Buddha's relics), shohld be located 
near it, i.e. between modern Shahabad and Muzaffarpur 
(Vaisali) [Bhammapada Commeixiary, Harvard Oriental 
Serids, 28, 247]. 

3. Tlje Ksdatnas. The KalSmas were the community to 
whom belonged the sage, Alara KalSma, the teacher of 
Ooutaraa. The name of their city, Kesaputta, may show 
their connection with the Vedie people called Kesins who 
were Panehalas. 

4. The Bhaggas. The Bhaggas (Bhargos) were connected 
with the Vatsas, whoso prince, named Bodlii, son of King 
Udena (Udayana), lived in a place called Kokanada built on 
the Sumsumara Hill situated in the deer-park of Bhesa- 
kalavana [ddf. No. 363; Majjhima, i, 332-8; ii, 91-7 ; 
Sam. iii, 1-5; iv, 116]. One day he had the whole row of 
steps to the palace covered over with white cloth in honour 
of the Buddha who, however, had it removed, as he could not 
tread on it as a monk. 

5. The Koliyas. The Koliyas were separated from the 
Sikiya territory by the River Rohipi [Theragathd, v, 529] 
upon whose waters, stored up by a dam, both the peoples 
depended for irrigation, and came into conflict. A dispute 
was once settled by the Buddha himsdf [Jat., Cowell, v, 219]. 

Their Towns. Their capital, BSmagama, is also called 
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Kola-nagara or Vyagghapajja [Sum., i, 262]. They had a 
few other towns called Haliddavasana [MajjJiima, i, 387], 
Sajjancla [Angu., ii, 62], SapUga [ib., ii, 194], Uttara 
iv, 340], and Kakkara-patta [Ahgu., iv, 281]. 

Police. The Koliyans were known for their police force 
mai’kcd by a fecial head-dresa as a kind of uniform and 
notorichis for their practice of violence and extortion 
[S'cm., iv, 341], A Koliyan was a Vyaggliapajja by surname, 
as a Sakiyan was a Gottma. 

6. The Moriyas. Accoi’ding to the Mah&vamsa Tika 
(p. 180, PTS ed.), the Moriyas, who wea'e of the 
Sakiyas, fled from the atrocities of Vidu^bha to a 
Himalayau region where they founded the city of Pipphali- 
vana in a place resounding with the voices of peacocks 
(inora). They were thus Khhatriyas, of whom was bom 
Chandagutta (Chandragupta), the founder of the famous 
Maurya dynasty of Magadha. , 

7. The Mallas; Tvra Braxkches, at Pava and Kusinara. 

The Slalla Confederacy liad two branches, one at Pava, 
and the other at Kusinara [DigJia, ii, 165], Pava (from 
Papa, a corruption of Apapapuri) was the city where 
Mahavira died while dwelling in the house of the scribe 
of King Hastipala or at the of Sliashtipala, King o£ 

Papa, as shown below. Kusinara, also famous as the place 
of the Buddha’s nirvSna, was then a mere ** wattlc-and-daub 
town, a branch township The Boddha came here Avalking 
in illness from Pava which was thus not far from it. Other 
Malla towns named are Auupiya [Chullavagga, vii, i, 1] 
on the Anoma, Bhoganagara, and Uruvela Kappa v, 

228; Angu,, iv, 438], Both the Mallas were Kshatriyas 

ii, 162 f.], and Vasetthas, i.o. of the Vasishtha 
gotra [Dlgha, PTSi, iii, 209], 

Parlianienit and Executive. The Malla State is called a 
Samgha-rdjya [Majjhima, i, 231], i.e. a republic. The 
Pava Mallas built a new parliament house called Ubbhataka, 
which was formally inaugurated by the Buddha 
SuUa (of Digha N.)]. The news of the Buddha’s impending 
'death was first sent by Ananda to Hie Mallas of PSva who were 
then holding a session of their Parliament in their mote-ball. 
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Later, after his death, they again assembled there to discuss 
the disposal of his sacred remains [Dialoffues, ii, 162-4]. 
Their executive officers were called Pitrisas, who wore like 
the police [DitjJm, ii, 159, 161]. They were a martial race 
and known as wrestlers [JSttoLkas, Cowell, vol. ii, 65]. The 
Buddha refers to the complete sovereignty of the Malla 
Bepublie in oxcreising *' powers of life and death, outlawry, 
and banishment ” over its citizens. 

Learning. They were also keen on learning. A Malla 
chief of Kusinara sent his son, Bandhula, for education 
to distant Taxila where he found as his fellow students, 
llahali, a Lichchhavi prince, and King Prasenajit of EloSala, 
Even their mufassil town of Uruvclakappa figures as a 
centre of philosophical discussion at which householders 
.and lay-diseiples like Tapussa [AngM, iv, 438-488] and 
Bhadragako Otiraani took the initiative [iSawi., iv, 327 f.]. 

Some famous Mallas. Buddhism owes to the Mallas 
some of ila greatest characters, such as (1) Ananda, (2) Upali, 
(3) Anuruddha, (4) Devadatta, the Buddha’s obstinate 
opponent, (5) Dabba who was elected to a high position by 
the Saragha [Ydnaya hi, 4], (6) Khnn^asumana who 

attained six-fold ahhijna [PsaJviis of the Bretheren, p. 90], 
and (7) Siha [ib., p. 80]. 

Nine ^‘Mallakis’’. The Mallas, thoxigh ardent followers 
of the Buddha, were catholic enough to show honour to his 
opponent, Jina Mahavira, at whose death at Pava, they had 
an illumination in place of “ the Light of Intelligenco that 
was gone ” f/oitia Siitras, SBB., xxii, 266]. 

A Republican League. This illumination was, as we have 
already seen, the work of a League of nine MaUakis, which 
had a separate political existence. For the Jaina Kalpa 
SQtras refer to a coalition constituted by nine Mallakis, nine 
Liohchhavis, and eighteen confederate kings {attMrasa 
vi gamr&yano.) of Ktisi and Kosala. This comWation 
was (as already related) due to the menace of Kfipika- 
Aitlta^atmi. 

Relatkma with Lichchbavis. But isometimes the Mallas 
aitd Lichchbavis themselves quarrelled. An innocent 
drive of the Mallian general, Bandhula, with his wife Mallika, 
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to YaiSali, and tlieii' forced batli in au unclosed tank belong¬ 
ing to ]VIabS.li, the Liebchbavi, led to a regular fight, in 
which 500 Liebchbavi Chiefs pm-suing the IVlallian general 
were cut to pieces {Bhammapada Conunmiorp, PFS., i, 
p. 349 f.]. 

9, 10, 11. Vajji Confederation. Among the older 

sixteen big States figured the Vajjis who, before the time of 
the Buddha, constituted themselves into a confederacy of 
eight republics {atfJiaktda) of which the most important 
were the Videhas, the Jfiatrikas, and the Liehchhavis, 
along with the Vajjis proper. Pei'haps the other four 
were the Ugras, the Bhogas, Aiksh&kus, and Eaoravas who 
are mentioned, along with the JfiStrikas and Liehchhavis, as 
being subjects of the same State, and members of the 
same Assembly, in a Jain text [8BE., xlv, 339], The Ugras 
and Bhogas were Kshatriyas and were honoured by the 
first Jain Tlithakara who appointed the fornxex’ as prefects of 
towns [ib., 71, n.]. Later, the Buddha saw the Liehchhavis 
leading, and giving their name to tiie confederacy. 

7. The Videhas. Videha, as we have already seen, 
originally started as a kingdom, and a stronghold of Yedic 
culture as represented in its exponents, King Janaka^ and 
Bishi YEjnavalkya. It is interesting to find that tradition 
which represents Videha as a monarchy, with its mwiy 
distinguished kings, describes it as a republic in the 
Buddha’s time. 

Mithila. Ite capital was Mithila with, its four market 
towns iyavamajjhaJea) at its four gates [Jdt, vi, pp, 330-1], 
a centre of trade in the Buddha’s time,' to which merchants 
came even from Sravasti to sell their wares [DhammapSla’s 
Paramatthadipani on Theraff&tka, iii, 277-8]. According 
to the J&takas, the city of Mithila was seven leagues in 
extent and Videha 300 let^^ueis {Cowell’s Jatalm, iii, 222], 
comprising 16,000 villages [t%.], and spending .600,000 
pieces daily in charity [i6., iv, 224]. This was in keeping 
with the tradition for sacarifiee and spirituality of its old kings 
like Nrmi who renounced the world, and became a Pachcheka- 
buddba [vZ>., iii, 230] or King Videha who became a hermit 
and lived in the Himalayas with the King of Gandhara 
26 
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of the same disposition [n.b., 222-3], or King Makhadeva 
[lb., i, 31-2], or Sadhina, who excelled the gods in virtue 
iv, 224-(]. 

Videha Princesses. The alliance o£ Yideha was sought 
after by distant kings for the virtues of its girls. One of 
the wives of Bimhisara, according to the Amitdyurdhyana 
Sutrei,^ was Yaidehl VSsavl who saved his lifo by carrying 
food to him when imprisoned by AjStafiatru [8BE., xlix, 
161-201]. King Udayana is described in the plays of 
Bhasha as a Vaidehiputra The mother of Vardhamana 
Mahavira, founder of Jainibm, was a Videhan named 
Videhadatta, also called Trifiala, and Priyaliarini [Jaina 
Sutras, SBEi,! xxii,! 193-256]. 

The Jnatrikae: Their Association with Jainism. 

The Jn&trikas were Kshatriycte of KSSyapa gotra [SBE,, 
xxii, 266], of whom was bom Mahavira who is called in the 
Sutraknt&nffa [i, 1, 1, 27] as “ the highest Jina, Mahavirjs, 
the JfLatriputra ”. His father was SiddhSrtha who was the 
chief of his clan, and married TrigalS, Iho sister of the most 
eminent Lichehhavi prince named Chetaka. Since sho is 
described as a Yaidehi, Ohe^ka may be taken to have 
been a native of Videha domiciled at VaiSsli. By this 
marriage, he became connected with King Bimbisara who had 
married the daughter of Chetaka, named Chellana. 

This particular republic of the JhStrikas was associated 
with the towns called VaififiH, KundaggSma, and Va^iyagSma, 
but it had its headquarters in the place called Kollaga, a 
suburb (sammesJia) of Ku]j,daggama. This Kollaga has 
been described as Nayor-Kula, ie. the residence of Jfiatrikas, 
and as “ Uttara-KhattiyarKupdapTira-sannivesha *’ or as 
''Khattiyaknndagame nayare”, i.e. the Kshatriya part 
of Kundapura, aS distinguished from its Maha^ or 
BrShmapa division [Hoerule, UvdsagadasSo, ii, 1-7]. A 
Buddhist text states that the Buddha visited Kotiggama, the 
place where the Natikas lived, lodging there in the 
Nfitika brick-hall, on Ms way to Vesall, where he cnoverted 
the Liohchhavi general Siha the Nigaptha [McJi&vaggo^ 
BBS., xvii, 10b f.]. Kotiggama Js probably the same as 
Kmgi^iagglma 
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Outside SoUS^a, the J&atrikas built a religious establish¬ 
ment, a park {ujjWm) eneloMUg a shrine (Cfteie), known 
by the name of Duipalasa. They were already known for 
their piety and doctrine of non-violenee, abstention from 
sin, and meat-eating [8BE.^ xlv, 416], as followers of 
PSrSvanatha. 

Assembly of Elders. The republic was governed by an 
Assembly of Elders one of whom was President who was 
assisted by a Viceroy and a -Commander-in-chief [Hoernle, 
Uvasagadasaa, ii, 4-5], 

The Lichchhavis. They are represented as Eshatriyas 
in both Buddhist and Jain texts. As Eshatriyas their 
claim was admitted to a share of the Buddha's relies 
[MahaparinibbaitOrSuitmtct]. As a Eshatriya princess, 
Trifiala was man'ied to JhStri-kshatriya Siddhartha, father 
of MahSvira. They were also Vaeishthas [Senart, Le 
MaMmstu, i, 283, 286, 289, etc.]. TriSalS is also described 
as belonging to the Vasishtha gotra in the Jain texts 
{8BE., xxii, 193]. 

As VSsishthas, the Lichchhavis become related to the 
Mallas of PSva [IDialogws, iii, 202]. A Tibetan tradition 
represents even Mayfi and MahamayS, the wives of Suddho- 
dana, father of the Buddha, as Vfiji (Lichehhavi) princesses 
[Law, Kshatnya Tribes, p. 15]. 

Vaisali. The Liohchhavb had their capital at VaifiSli. 
It was at the zenith of its prosperity at the time of the 
Buddha. According to Tibetan tradition [Bockhill, Mfe 
of the- Bvddlia, p. 62], it had tiiree districts containing 
7,000, 14,000, and 21,000 houses respectively. These were 
probably VaiSslt proper, Kun&pura, and VSpiyagSma. 
"We also read of another town called Ukkachela {Saw.., iv, 
261-2; V, 163-6]- A JaHket tells of VaiSeli itself being 
encompassed by three walls with gates and watch-towers 
[Pauaboll, i, 604]. The Mah&vasiii account refers to the 
Abhyantara-VaiSSlakas and BaMra-VaiSSlakas, the coclaieys, 
and cilazens of Greater VaiSali, numbering “twice 84,000", 
giving to the Buddha a rousing reception by a procession of 
elephantis and chariots decked with gold, and deoorating 
the whole road from the Ganges to their city with flags, 
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garlands, embroidered cloth, besides watering it, throwing 
flowers and burning incense along its whole length, while 
the Buddha passed by. The MaMvagga describes VaiSSli 
as "an opulent, prosperous, and populous town with 7,707 
storeyed buildings, 7,707 pinnacled buildings, 7,707 dramas, 
and 7,707 lotus-ponds” [Vdnaya, SBE., p, 171]. The city 
was also rich in a variety of buildings, Chaityas, Vihilras, 
and Palaces of its 7,707 Chiefs. The eight famous Chaityas 
were : (1) Udena to the east of VaiiSilT : (2) Gotamaka 
to the south; (3) Saptamlaka (Sattamba) to the west; 
(4f Bahuprxtra on the north ; (5) Chapala ; (6) Kapinahya ; 
(7) Sarandada, and (8) Martotahrada [hlah&va^u; MaM- 
pari. Sufifanta; and Pd^ka S^tttanta in Dialogues, iii, 14]. 
These Chaityas were originally shrines for the woiidiip of 
Yakkhas as explained by Buddhaghosa, or shrines of pre- 
Buddhist worship [Dialogues, ii, 80, 110]. But in the Jain 
texts the word Chaitya {Clrne) seems to be used in the 
sense of a park [8BE., xlv, pp. 36, 100], or for a temple or 
sacred shi’ine including its whole teacr^ enclosure contain¬ 
ing a garden, grove or park [Vjjaam, Vmasanda or 
Vanorkham^), a shrine and attendants’ houses [Hoemle, 
Uvasaga-dasdo, ii, 2, n, 4], 

The Lichelxhavis made a gift of all these to the Buddha. 
In addition, h© received from the courtesan Amrapali 
her big mango-grove, and from Balika, the Bslikarama 
[Le MaMvastu', i, 295-9; 300; Vinoya, 8SE„ p, 408]. 
The Lichclihavis also built him the famous KhtfigaraSSla 
in thd Mahftvana, the scene of many of his teachings. 
Some of its constructions were supervised hy the Bliikkhus 
themselves ah architects. Failing such supervision, a poor 
tailor of Vaisali, who was also building a house for the 
Samgha, found that " the laying was out of liue and the wall 
fell down. ” [Ch/uttmagga, vi; SBE., xx, 189-90J. 

Constitution and Administration. Th© Lichchhavis had 
been republicans long before the time of the Buddha. 
Th^ foreign relations were dealt with by a body of 
” nine Lichchhavis ” who joined a coalition of nine 
Mallakis and eighteen GanarSjSs of KSsi-flKosala, as we 
have already seem, under the leadership of Ohetaka, 
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the maternal imcle of MahSvIra. Ohetaka was driven, to 
foim this coalition against a contemplated attack of 
Kiinika AjStaSatru, King of Champfi, with a strong army. 
[Javm Kalpa SUtt'a, § 128, and Ndrayavali Suira, p|. 27, 
ed. Warren]. Another such leader was Tomara who was 
elected tay the Liehclihavis as their representative to arrange 
for the Buddha’s first visit to their city. Such a leader 
was called Nayalca [Boekhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 63-4]. 
Internally, the governing body of the republic comprised 
7,707 Rajas, citizens ef Vaisali, chosen out of a total popula¬ 
tion of ‘' twice 84,000 ’ io; 168,000, with as many UparajSs. 
deputy leaders, Senapatii, generals, and BhavMgdrikas, 
treasurers. As members of a democratic body, all of them 
were notorious for their arguments and disputations (Te 
sabbe pi paiipuchehJiamtakM ahesum) [Niddnakatha, 
preambles, te the Jdtakas, Ekapanna (No. 149) and Chulla 
Ivaliuga (No. 301)], This Assembly of RS.jas is in keeping 
with the old tradition referred to by PSlpini [vi, 2, 34], 
according to which the governing hodj’^ ef a Gan a was to bo 
composed of such Eshatriyas as were speeially consecxatel 
for rulersMp and were designated ESjanyas [abhifihvkta^ 
rCijanya], Kautilya also refers to Samghas based en the 
institution of Rajas {rdjaSabdopafSumak), Referring to the 
numerous R5j5s of the Lichehbavi Gam, the LalUamsfara 
remarks that the Liehchhavis recognized no distinctions, 
everyone thinking that he was the Raja {"chaika evft 
manyate aham raja aham rdjeti” [iii, 23]). 

Each of these Rajas was probably a ruling prince in bis 
own domain, with Lis own staff of officers and. treasury, 
and the Assembly of 7,707 such Rajas was thus a federal 
assembly representative of £te many constituent clans 
making np the total popnlation of the Vajjian Confederacy. 
Probably the executive functions vested in the tanaller 
body of eight (cf. “ ashiakula ”) or nine mentioned ahove^ 
and these adopted unifonns of different colours, blue 
(nela), yellow (pUa), green (,hant), light rod {manjisTifhS), 
red {lohita), white {sveta, odatd), variegated or mixed 
{vydyukta), marking everything about them, dress, hoitejes, 
chariots, turbans, umbrellas, down to shoes, wliips,, and 
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stiekis [Mahdpati. Sidtania, 8SE., xi, 31; AUgu. PTS,, 
ii, 239 ; Mahavatu, i, 269; Dtgha, ii, 96]. The CoxuicU 
of Nine was in charge of foreign afEairs, and the Connoil 
of Eight, of justice. The Afthdkuldka formed the superior 
Court of Justice before whom criminals were sent up after 
preliminary investigations by experts had established their 
guilt, ThChe experts were (1) ViniBchaya Mahamatras, 
to make sure or ascertain the facts of the case; (2) Vyava- 

h&rikas, lawyers, and (3) SHtradharas who kept up the 
" thread ” of law and custom and could explain their 
spirit behind their changing fonms. The accused found 
guilty by the Attha-Kiiiahci were sent up to receive their 
due punishments to the Sendpati, and from him to the 
Upa-rajd, and, finally, to the BdjS who had the punishment 
measured in accordance with the prevailing penal 
code called Pmeryi-poUJialta [Buddhaghosah Commantary 
on MaMpaninibbSna Suttanta. vThe Liehehhavi Gma 
governed the social life of its citizens in certain 
matters such as marriage. The general rule was that no 
marriage should be contracted outside Vaiilali and even 
outside its districts [ib.]. The Qana is also mentioned as 
selecting a bride [Vina/ya Texts, iv, 225], 

Strong Points. The Buddha himself was so convinced 
of the strong points of .the Liehehhavi Bepublie that he 
expressed his deliberate opinion that it was invincible 
against the attack of a mighty king like Ajatasatru. 
These strong points he enumerated as follows : (1) "To 
hold full and frequent public assemblies; (2) to meet together 
in concord and rfee in" concord "Wd" carry out their under¬ 
takings in. concord; (3) to enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has been already enacted, 
and act in accordance with the ancient institutions of the 
Yajjians as established in former days; (4) to honour, 
esteem, revere, and support the Vajjian elders and hold it 
a point of duty to hearken to their words; (5) supporting 

the old shrines in town or country with continuance of the 
proper offering and rites ah formerly given and performed; 
(6) honouring the Arhants among them, and (7) honouring 
woniBn and not detaining them by force or abduction," 
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[Mahdpari. Suttantal. This passage thxts points out the 
requisites for the (success of a republic in those days to be 
respect of its membei's (a) for their parliament, Tvhich should 
often meet and be fully attended; (6) for their ancient laws, 
eustomfe, and institutions ; (c) for seniority and esperienee ; 
and (d) its internal harmony in policy and administration. 

National Character. But the real strength of the republic 
lay not so much in ilis government as in the character of 
its people. The Buddha himself tells how they were free 
from luxury and sloth, “(sleeping with logs of wood as 
pillows and not on eusliions of the finest ctottou, active in 
archery, and not delicate, tender, and soft in their arms 
and legs ’* [Sawi., ii, 267-8]. They wm’e fond of sport, 
training elephants and huntisg with dogs [Psalms of iho 
Brethren, p. 106; Angu,, iii, 76]. The youths weire rowdy, 
Seizing on tho road sugar cane, plums, cakes, or sweetmeats 
going as presents to families, hut leaving their wildness 
before tho Buddha [i6.]. They did not lack moral courage. 
Vaddha, a Lichehhavi, brought a false charge against 
DabW a Mallian, and XranMy almitted lus wi’ong [Vwuii/a, 
SBE., pp. 118-25]. Their respect for elders and women, 
their national institutiom^ has been already noticed, as 
also thoir strong conservatito. They were also keen on 
education. We read of Mahfili going to Taxila for study and, 
on returning, educating 600 Lichehhavi youths who again 
became toacheih and spread education through the country 
[Bhammapada Oommeviarp, PTS., i, p. 338]. The psahn. of a 
Vajjipulta even figures in tire Theragatha [Psalms, p. 196]. 

Influence of the Buddha and Mahavira. The( Lichchhavis 
further unproved by contact with the great religious leaders, 
MaMvira, himself "a Vesalieor “ a VaafiSlika ” [Jacobi, 
Jalna Swtrast SBE., p. 261], and tho Buddha. We have 
already seen how, decked in their best, and in all their 
pomp and magnificence, they welnt out in jtheip thousands 
to welcome the Buddha to thto city. We read of frequent 
assemblies of 500 Lichehhavi youths ^ listening to the 
Buddha’s discourse, leaving dside their gaiety, so that 
MahSuama, the grand old man of the Lichchhavis, expressed 
his surprise “that these arrogant youths who were rowdy 
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in their daily life had beeomd so mild and gentle before 
tJie Exalted One ” iii, 75-8]. Sometimes, the tumult 

of their reception of the' Buddha disturbed the monks and 
their meditation [tih., pp. 167-8] Once, moved by a gatliS 
sung by a monk named Pingiyani in honour of the Buddha 
Iho 500 Liehelihavis presentel the monk with 500 garments 
which the monk gave away to the Buddha [ib., p. 239], 
A wicked Liehehhavi prince, the despair of hk parents, 
was transformed by a single discoixrBc by the Buddha 
who was hailed ais “ the chief of trainers of men, supreme iu 
bowing men to the yoke of truth” \Ekapanna JMaka\, 
Among other famous Liehehhavi Buddhists may be 
mentioned Bhaddiya [An<jii., ii, 190-4], Sslho, and Abhaya 
[ib.j 200-2], Nandaka, the Mahamatra, ffifanu, v, 389-390J, 
Ahjanar-Vaniya, a prince, who became an Arhat [Psalms, 
p. 56], Vajjiputta [ib., p. 106], Siha, the Liehehhavi 
commaiidcr-in-ehicf, a follower of Nigantha Nhtaputta, 
i.e. MahSvira, who was eonveated by the Buddha [BBE., 
xvii, 108 f.], Saehehaka, similarly converted [Majjhma, 
i, 227-237]; and, among women, Siha, daughter of the sister 
of Siha, who hecame an Arliat [Psalms of iho Sistsrs, 
pp. 53-4], Jenta [ib., 23-4], VSsetthi who was converted ah 
Mithila and became an Arhat [ilb., 79-80], and Amba- 
pali, the couitesan [ib., 120-5]. Jamism had also numerous 
followers at VaiSali. "When Siha, in his new zeal for Buddhism 
arranged for a dinner to tlie Buddha and his disciples, and 
included meat in the menu, the Niganthab running through 
Vaisall from i-oad to road spread the false ews that the 
Buddhists were to eat beef at Siliok [Vimya, 8BM., xvii, 
116]. Sachchalta was another famous Jain who with 500 
Lichehhavis went to Mahavana to hear tlie Buddlm's 
discom’se [Majjhima, i, 227-237]. So also were Ahliaya and 
Papdila-Kum3ra [Aiigu., i, 220-1]. The religious leader, 
PurSna Kaissapa, had also his followers at VaiSali, such as 
Mahfili [8am., iii, 68-70] 

' The cliiffE authorijUes on titis topic are Bhys Davids* 3vdMkt India, 
arid Dr. B. 0. Lhw'e erudite aad eahaustii'e monograph on "Kahatriy-A 
Tribes”, upon which I have freely drawn for many references. Dr, lAw’s 
latest work on “The Geography of Euirjy BnddJrism’* is also a mine of 
information, 
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Democratic Procedure. The growth of republics as 
a feature of Indian political evolution implied that of the 
necessary democratic pcrocedure by which their working was 
regulated and governed. It is a remarkable testimony to the 
popular republican instincts and traditions of the tunes that 
demoeraldc procedure was applied in every sphere of life, 
political, economic, and even religious. 

Meetings of Samgbos, The Pali texts furnish interesting 
it^drmation on the working of the Buddhist Samghas in strict 
and minute conformity with genuine democratic pirineipleB. 
The essence of democracy is government by decision based on 
discussion in public meetings or assemblies. The Pill texts 
describe the meetings of religious assemblies or Samghas in all 
their stages.^ 

Seating Arrangement First, there was the hall (sanihd* 
gara) or a grove (aroma) for the meeting where seats were 
arranged in the order of seniority by a special officer eaUed 
the AsmapaflMpalca who mast himself be of 10 years’ 
standing as a monk [ChiMavagga, xii, 2, 7], The seats were 
mats 6r mgs without fringes (adasaJeam nisldanam) [ib., 
xii, 1,1]. 

Quorum. Next, there wats the conception of the Quorum. 
The Buddha declared as invalid a Chapter of two or three 
Bhikshns performing the second ordination or UpasampadA 
service. For this he fixed a quorum of not less than ten 
Bhikshus [Mahavagga, i, 31, 2]. In “ border countries 
however, where “ there were but few Bhikshus ”, and hence 
“ difficulty and trouble in getting together a meeting of the 
Order in which ten Bhikshus were present ” [ih., v, 13, 4], 
the quomm was reduced by the Buddha to five members 
including the Chairman [ib., v, 13, 11], The texts, indeed, 
allow of different numbers tov the quorum for different 
purposes of the Samgha. MtdiSvagga, ix, 4, 1, mentions 
five kinds of Samghas according as the quorum consmted of. 
four (ehaturvarga), five, ten, twenty, and more than 
twenty persons. Thus ** the lowest number which can 


on oubjeot Dr. Soiciunar Datt’e Ma/rt^ SudShist JUTottaoftijm 
(Kegan Paul, London), JayaswaVs Hwdtt Polity end B. K. Barkar'e 
PoliUoat TheorUs anS Institutions of dnment Sindas. 
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constitute a Samgha is four [ib., viii, 24, 1], but such a 
Samgha wals not entitled to perform important ofiicial Acts 
like the Upascmpadd Ordination, except in “ border 
countries 

Chairman. The Chairman of the Samgha was not 
counted for the quorum and was called the Vinayadhara 
[ib., V, 13, 12]. 

Exclusions from Quorum. The quorum must also exclude 
Bhikkhunls or nuns, SikkJuifnanas (female novices), Smnaneras 
(male novices), persons belonging to other Communions or 
to a different district, or persons against whom the Samgha 
institutes proceedings [tb., ix, 4, 2], 

Validity of Proceedings. A Samgha lacking quorum is 
described as being incomplete (vagga„ i.e. vyagm, as opposed 
to samagga, semagra,, complete) [i6., ix, 2, 4], The Act 
of an incomplete Chapter of Bhiksh%is, Vagga-Kamnam, 
is invalid and should not be transacted (akammam na cha 
karaniyam) [ix, 3, 2]. Such an Act could not be validated 
by the ratification [awwtmti) of absentees [Ckullmagga, 
si, 1, 10]. A full assembly of qualified members is sometimes 
called SammukM [ib., i, 3], An iinvalid Act could be 
impugned by another assembly in the form of a Eichcha 
(Krilya).|dhtfcflW<WM* (lit., settlement of the agenda at formal 
meetings of a Chapiter) [ChuUavagga, iv, 14, 2]. It is thus 
defined: "Whatsoever is to the Samgha a matter which 
ought to be done {KiGhcJwyokM = Kartavyald), an obligation 
{Karan^atd)i a matter for which leave ought to be formally 
asked (malokana-karma), the proposal of a Besolution 
U^apt^karma), its announcement for once or three times, 
that is called a legal question of business. Here avalokam- 
kartm is explained by Buddhaghosa in his Samanta- 
pdsadAkd As " Simatthakam (simasthakam) Samgham sod- 
hetvfi chhandarahUnam ehhandam gbaritvS. samaggaSa 
anumatiyS tikkhatnm (= trikyitvah) sgvetvS kStabba- 
kammam" [quoted in SBE,, xx, 37]. This enumerates 
all the conlitions for the validity of Samgha proceedings 
such as (1) its fullness of quorum (swnaggasd), (2) its com¬ 
position including only members who were qualified, 
(1^) coUeetiott of votes of all qualified members, present or 
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absent, (4) consent of the Samgha to the agenda, and 
(5) the announcement of the business or motion for three 
times (tiiikritvah). 

Whip. To seeenre quorum for a meeting of the Samgha, 
members from other Communions or parishes were brought 
up to attend it by persona specially deputed for the purpose. 
A member completing a quorum was called a Oanapiiraka 
[Mdhdvagga, iii, 6, 6]. 

Rules of Business. The Samgha framed sound rules for 
the conduct of its meetings. No business could be introduced 
at a meeting except in the form of a Motion or Resolution. 
There must be a formal presentation {sth&panam) of the 
motion (Mapti) followed by its regular proclamation 
(muss&vamm) [Mahavagga, is, 3, 1-2], so that no one 
could possibly miss it. Diseiission was thus strictly limited 
to the Motion before the House. There was no scope for 
'* pointless ” (anagra) and irreveland talks. A Motion, if 
non-contentious, received one, or, ptherwise, three readings 
called JHapti-dvitiga and Jnapti’‘chaturtJia-karma [ChAiUa- 
vagga, iv, 14, 2, 11} respectively. 

Silence as Assent. Silence on a Resolution put was taken 
as consent thereto. Members “ in favour of it" were asked 
“to be silent ” and “ anyone against it. to speak” [Mah&- 
vagga, i, 28, 5], 

Acts. The Resolution passed by the Samgha was techni¬ 
cally called a sarngha-karnta, an Act of the Samgha, The 
text or wording of such an ofScial Act of the Samgha wat 
technically called a Karma-vacM {»b., ix, 3, 1], 

An niu8trati<»i. The whole of this procedxue may be 
explained by an example taken from MaMvagga [i, 28, 3-6], 

The mover first announces to the Assembly what Resolution 
he proposes to move. This announcement or notice is 
called JiUtpH. The notice of Jfiapti is to be followed by a 
question whether the Assembly approves of the Resolution, 
This question is put either once or three times as a 
dmiiyor or Chaturthorkarma, as wiU appear from the follow¬ 
ing description; 

“ Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu notify {jfiapeta’Dya^) 
the Samgha thus: 
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“ Let the Samgha, Reverend Sirs, hear me. This person, 

X, desires to receive_ordination_ If the Samgha is ready 

{prapfak&ldh), let the Samgha confer on X... .the ordination. 
This is the JfiapU {esM jnapti). 

“ Let the Samgha, Reverend Sira, hear me. This person, X, 
desires to receive... ordination... The Samgha confers on 
X the ... ordination. Let any one of the venerable brethren 
who is in favour of the... ordination... be silent, and any¬ 
one who is not in favour of it, speak {hh&shet). 

“ And for the second time I repeat this proposal {etad 
arfham)'. Let the Samgha (eto. as before). 

" And for the third time I repeat this proposal {tritVyamapi 
etad artham vaddm) : Let the Samgha (etc. aa before). 

“X has received the... ordination.... The Samgha is 
in favour of it, therefore it is silent. Thus do 1 understannd 
(Kshamati Samghasya, tushnlm, evam. etcm dhSrayd- 

rmii).’* I I 

Debate. A Resolution, however, was not always received 
in silence. It often gave rise to debate. There might “ break 
out among members violence {hhan^m), quarrel (halaha), 
and dispute (vivada) IChuUavagga, iv, 8, 9]; “pointless 
speeches are brought forth, and the sense of any single utter¬ 
ance is not clear " [«b., 14,' 19j xii, 2, 7], 

Devices for Agreement. The ancient Indian demooratio 
method aimed at achieving unanimity of decisions at those 
meetings at all costs. All possible avenues were explored for 
this purpose. 

One of such avenues to agreement is technically mtlled 
JMavatiMraka (literally, “covering over as if with grass”). 
This method was applied in cake where the Bhikshus of a 
Samgha were “ eontinnii^ in quarrels, strifes, and disputes”, 
and were accusing one another of many offences. It was 
then felt that if the Samgha permitted ^em “ to deal with 
one another for those offences, it might result in further bad 
blood and divisions among them Therefore, a very 
ingeniorus deviice was nvented to restore unity. The members 
were “ to meet together at one spot ”. Then they would 
call upon the leader of each party to bring the matter in 
dispute before his own party for a settlement. The settlement 
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that may be reached at these party meetings would then be 
endorsed by the general Samgha [ih., iv, 13], 

Sometimes, again, the Samgha of a i^rticular locality 
(av§sa) were not able to settle a question among themaelvra. 
In such a case they might go to another locality with a larger 
Samgha and refer to them the matter of dispute for a settle¬ 
ment. The incoming Bhikshus would also fix a time-limit 
for the other Samgha to settle the disputed point [ib., iv, 
14, 18J. 

Committee of Reference. The third means of approach 
towards a settlement was by the appointment of a sub¬ 
committee to negotiate it. It was “by means of a 
Referendum ”, technically called Ubbahihaya, literallly, “the 
ttiming-over of the disputed point from the gene)^ Samgha 
to a committee” (Udvahika SabhS, which may also mean 
“the Committee that can carry members over to a deciaon”). 
Such a Committee was constituted of choseu membere, mem¬ 
bers chosen for their ten virtues, such as stla, achdra, bahv.sruia, 
sutradharo, sUtrasmnichaya, profi,ciency in the Vmaya, and 
and the like [tb., iv, 3.4, 39}. 

A Committee did not require a quorum. We read of a 
Committee of eight members, one of whom acted as President 
and another aa Secretary. The latter puts to the former 
successively the different points of reference to the Com- 
mittee and announces hlb decimmi on ea^ to the other 
members by casting the corresponding b^ot (idam palhh 
mom. sedSkom ’w^kfwpdm) [ib., xii, 2, 8]. 

For purposes of undisturbed deliberation, this Conmutteo 
adjourned to a different place, “ pleasant, quiet, and solitary,” 
called VaUka-drama, 

Such a Committee was of the nature of a body of arbitrators 
whose award was binding. They were “ delegates ” deputed 
{sammata) by the parent body to settle the point at issue 
(vdpasmnetum) [#.]. 

Piiindple df R^retORtation. It fnli be seen that the 
principJe of representation was implied in the mahner of 
appointment of members to this Jury or Commisdon, 

Res 4n£eata« This principle is also implied in the 
Chullovagga [iv, 34, 16} penalizing a person who reopens 
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(ukkoteti=utJcotayati) a legal question that is settled 
(vupasmtam) or complains (Jihiyati) about a decision 
to ■which he was conveyed his consent (chhandadayako). 

Proceeding in Presence. The term, Sammukhavinaya, 
“ Proceeding in Presence,’^ is applied to eases where decision 
■was reached by agreement among members. The “ Proceed¬ 
ing in Presence ” implies the presence of the Samgha, 
Dhamma, Vinaya, and the person concerned in the dispute. 
The presence of the Samgha means (1) the presence of all 
qualified members (kammdppatta = kanndpannah), (2) pro¬ 
duction of consent of those who wore able, to convey it, 
and (3) absence of objection from members present to the 
proceedings. This shows that the opinion of absentees 
counted for decisions at meetings of the Samgha. The 
presence of the Dharma and Vinaya was that of the legal 
expert. Thus the Samgha reached its decisions by giving due 
representation to the different parties and interests affected by 
them [ib]. 

Vote of the Majority. When all the resources and avenues 
of amicable agreement failed, or when the Committee of 
Reference aforesaid were ■unable themselves to <soia& to a 
settlement, the ease was handed over to the whole Samgha 
who would then proceed to settle it by vote of the majority, 
technically called yeklhniyyayikem (i.e. by the operation 
of the process called yad hh.fvyadk& kri/yd, “ giving effect to 
the opinion of the majority ”) [ib., iv, 8, 9]. 

As has been already mentioned, the Sskya Parliament had 
to decide by the vote of the majority the very vital question 
whether they should open the gates of their city and offer 
surrender to the invader, the Kosola king, revengeful Viru- 
dhaka. This shows how this essential characteristie of demo- 
craey marked the worldng of both political and religious 
organisations .and was not confined to cither. 

Polling Officer. A member who was free from partiality 
(chhoTida), malice (dosa), folly (moha), and fear (bhaya) 
was appointed as the polling officer by a special Resolution of 
the Samgha (hh., 14, 26]. 

Voting. A vote was called by the significant term 
Chhmda which literally means ** freedom". Thus voting 
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was free [MaMvagga, ii, 23; 3, 5; ix, 3, 5, etc.; 
Chullavaggar iv, 14; etc.]. Voting was by tickets (iaUM) 
consisting of slips of wood distributed among the members. 
They were of different colours to represent different opinions. 
Each member was asked to choose a ticket of the colour 
ciorrcSponding to his views, with the warning that he should 
not show it to anybody. 

The polling officer collecting these voting tickets was 
called SaUdJtagrahapdka. They were collected by him in 
a "secret” manner (guhyaka), or by “whispering” 
isvaliarnajalpakam), or "openly” {vivritakam.), and "un- 
disguisedly ” (visvasta). In the “ whiq)ering ” method, the 
teller of votes was to whisper to each voter what the different 
voting tickets signified and which ticket he should choose 
['»&•]■ 

According to Buddhaghetea [quoted by Oldenberg, 
riirtoi/apiVoia, ii, 315], the lulling officer used the "whisper¬ 
ing ” method to influence vpting, but for the right cause. He 
could also cancel the voting if it was against " Dharma 

Vote of Majority not always applicable. It has already 
been noted that the vote of the majority was taken as the 
last resource, as it amounted to coereion. The texts mention 
cases in which it should not be applied, namely, where the 
matter in dispute is trivial (avaramatraJea), or where the case 
has not run its prescribed course (including reference to a 
Jury, as explained above), or where the matter in dispute is 
not clear to members, or when the voting may result in the 
dissolution of the Samgha or overthrow of Dharma. It will 
appear that the polling officer was invested with plenary 
powers, so that in some cases he could suspend or suppress the 
results of voting [Chvilavagga, iv, 10, 1], 

Invalidity of Voting. Voting was invalid where votes 
were given irregularly (adhannena), or inequally, by sections 
(oorpo), or againist the voter’s views {yathSdrishfi) [»6.]. 

Summary. Applying the aforesaid regulations, the texts 
define what constitutes a valid Act of a properly constituted 
Assembly {dihmvmna samaggakawna), A valid Act depends 
on the foRowing conlitions ; (1) The Assembly is made up 
only of members who are entitled to vote (fcomSpawwdfc); 
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(2) presentation {sthdpanam) of the motion (Jnaptv) by 
announcing (anussavamm) it once or three times, as already 
stated; (3) counting of ■vjotes of all those who are entitled 
k to vote {chhmd&rhaiiiam cTihando ahato hoti) ; (4) absence 
of protest from members present {\sanimkW)M,i& na 
paUkJcosanti)i and (5) declaring the Eesolution as passed, once 
or thrice, as may be required {ekaya himmavSchay&... ,tfhi 
kainmavSchaH kawnnam karoti) [MaMvagga, ix, 8, 9], 

It will also appear that each Buddhist Samgha was 
functioning as a direct democracy on the basis of universal 
suffrage within its field of jurisdiction (av&sa), however 
small, like the City States of ancient Greece. We have already 
seen how one of the conditions pointed out by the Buddha 
for the prosperity of a Smngha was participation of all its 
members in its assemblies which should be " full (samaggd) 
and frequent 

Assembly Clerks. A parage in the MahEgovinda Suttanta 
of Dlgha Nik&ya [six, 14] shows that the Samgha had 
secretaries or clerks to record its minutes. Four ofScers are 
said to have been appointed for the purpose of recording 
the words U^sed {mttavadham) and the businesb transacted 
(paolMTumtisiifha vadham) at the Assembly of the gods 
called TfivatimSa SuddhanunS Sabha [Jayaawal, Hindu 
Polity, p. 112]. I 

RdFerendum. Lastly, there seems to have been Referendum 
in use as a constitutional procedure. In Jataka No. 1, there 
is a reference to the electioon of a king by votes of the entire 
city {sakoda mgara). The citizens are described to be ^‘of one 
mind or vote (okaclichhmd&h [«&.,, 115]. 

Religitftts Movements! Growth of Ascetic Clrdeira. The 
foregoing account of kingdoms and republics shows bow 
much the politics of the period was influenced by religious 
leaders of the eminence of VardhamEna HahEvira and 
Gautama Buddha, the founders, respectively, of the impor¬ 
tant religions known as Jainism and Buddhism. And yet 
fundamentally these two religions are to be viewed not as 
independent and isolated growths but as the offshoots of 
indigenous culture, of Brahmanism or Vedim. They take 
their stand on oertain. aspects of the pre-existing systetu. 
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which they select and emphasize to the exclusion of other 
aspects. Both are organized as ascetic orders and brother¬ 
hoods, and are thus only additions, though the most important 
additions, to the existing list of ascetic sects of which the 
number was nearly a legion. 

Vedic Origin of Asceticism. Asceticism, in fact, has its roots 
in the Veda and ha!s been directly encouraged by the highest 
Vedio Thought, the Upani&hads. As we have already seen, 
the centre of Vcdic religion is the Bishi, or “ Seer ” who is 
capable of a direct vision of Truth by practice of Tapas 
or aJscetism [Ef. x, 109, 4; etc.) whereby he becomes a 
Muni of divine afflatus (dcvcsMia) or Vipra or Manlshi (see 
references already given). The Aranyakas are themselves 
the products of hermitages of the forests whither the 
Upani.shads recommend retirement as essential for those 
who seek the higheset knowledge, para-vidya, veddnia, the 
knowledge of the Atman [lftt>ida/ca Up.], “ He who knows 
Bralunan becomes a Muni. Wishing for that world (of 
Brahman) only, mendicants leave their homes. Knowing 
this, the people of old did not wish for offspring and they, 
having risen above the desire for sons, wealth, and new 
worlds, wander about as mendicants {iJuksJidcJiaryam 
charmiti) ” [Br. Up. cited above]. This &ruai» practice of 
asceticism, mendicancy, and renunciation of the world is 
regularized into a system in the SmriHs which make it 
obligatory on every Hindu (barring the Sudra), i.e, a follower 
of the Varnasrama-dharma, to devote the latter half of his 
life to the two ai/rcmias of the Yamaprastha, YanX, 'or 
V^kMnasa, Hermit, and the Parivdjaka or Bhikshu, or TaH 
{Manu, V, 137), or Mauiu {Apastaniba, ii, 9, 21, 1), or 
Sannydsl, wandering Mendicant. Nay, more; the Brahmanical 
8>istem did not confine asceticism only to elderly people or 
advanced householders. It was also open for youths who 
wanted to shun the world in their quest of the Ideal and 
would then be known as NoAshtMka, BrahnacMris, as we have 
already seen. 

Its Place in Brahmanical Social System. Thus m the 
normal Brahmanical system, more than half of society 
would leave it and wander sbbut ah mendicants and 
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ascetics in pursuit of Truth under the guidance of chosen 
teachers. This floating mass of homeless population was 
organized into different Orders or Sects in accordance with 
the different systems of doctrine and discipline they followed 
under their teachers. These systems were early codified 
into regular treatises. As early as the time of Panini, we 
know of what were then called the BMkshu Sutras, the 
codes of discipline governing the life of the BMkshus or 
Parivrajakas, wanderers, and of two Orders of BMkshus 
instanced, viz, the Karmandinas and the P5ra§ari:^as. The 
Parasaripas were probably an important sect because we 
find the Buddha diseijssing the doctrines of a Brahmin 
teacher of the name of ParSsariya [Majjhima, iii, 298]. 
We have also seen how the oldest Dharma-Sutras, those of 
Gautama and Baudhayana, mention the SSsrtra or Code 
promulgated by Vikhanafe and followed by the Hermit 
called Vaikhanasa or Vanaprastha. A Vaikhanasa Sastra 
was even known as Sramapaka because it was meant for 
the Sramanas. Amonn other anticipations of Buddhism 
which have been already noticed and may he repeated 
here for convenience are (1) Gautama's injunction that the 
BMkshu must station himself in a fixed retreat during the 
rains {dhruvasilo varshashu)', (2) his other injunctions 
that the BMkshu must not store up articles of consumption, 
nor kill life or even seeds; (3) his rules for the regulation 
of begging, or (4) Baudhayana’s references to the Use of cloth 
for straining water. Jaaobi has shown by an elaborate consi¬ 
deration of the rules of the Jiuna and Buddhist Orders how 
they are really based ou those of the Brahmin ascetic as their 
model xxii, pp. xxii-xxx]. 

Intellectual Lite of Ascetics. Asceticism was thus 
represented by the Hermit and the Wanderer, each with 
his own. set of rules. The difference between the two is that 
while the Hennit is fixed tb one place which must be outside 
the village in its adjoining forests, the Wanderer must be 
always on the move, “not dwelling a second night in the 
same place except in rains'* [Gautama cited above]. But 
the two agreed fundamentally in the fact of renouncing the 
world. In the Pali texts, it is called “ going out of home 
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into homelessness agarasmS. anagdriyam pdbhajaU [Digha 
i, 60, etc.]. A oharacteristie of the "Wanderer is his love 
of philosophical discussion and disputation. We have 
already seen how the TJpanishads tell of individual, or 
circles of, scholars wandering through the country^ holding 
discussions at noted centres of learning, and spreading 
education. While the iSrutis call them Charakas, literal-y. 
Wanderers, the Smritis call them. Parivrajakas. The 
philosophical discussions were held in Conferences at the 
courts of kings like Janaka, or in Academies like the Fanch§.la 
Parishad, or in SantJidgaras, or 8amayappavadaka-mld as 
the Pali Texts calls them, ,or Sabhas^ Assembly-Halls, as 
the Smyitis call them. Evidence of actual places where 
such public philosophical discussions were held is ample 
in Pali Texts. Wo have mention, for instance, of the hall 
in Queen Mallika’s park at Sravasti [Dinlogues, i, 244] 
“ for discussion of different systems of opinion ”, or the 
Gabled Pavilion erected by the Lichchhavis in the Mahavana 
outfedde VaiSali, the sweet-smelling Champaka Grove on 
the lake of Queen GaggarS. at Champg. 144], or the 
Mor(Miivdpa (the place where peacocks were fed) at Rajo- 
griha ii, 1, 29], 

These discussions were 'due to the proselytizing tendencies 
of the ParivSjakas and often restilted in conversions and 
borrowings as between their different sects and schools. The 
story of the Buddha’s life is largely the story of the numer- 
o\i8 conversions of leaders of non-Buddhist systems effected 
by his ministry of forty-five years. Jainism is also sepposed 
to have borrowed largely of the Achelakus and Ajlvikas as 
shown by Jacobi [Jedna SWtras, Inti'oduetion] and Hoernlo 
[UvSisagadasdo, pp. 108-111]. 

In the picture drawn up by the text we find that in a 
hermitage situated in the silence and solitude of the for€»te, a 
renowned sage -would gather round him a band of disciples 
who would live with him on a simple fare of raw roots and 
fruits gathered in the forest, engaging themselves in 
meditation, in baerifleial rites (the five MahSyajfias), in 
practice of penance {tapdfy sU&h), or learning from eheir 
teacher the tenets aUd texts of their particular Siitras or 
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Saslrag. The ascetics of the other class, the Wanderors, 
would live by begging and on cooked food and come into 
contact with hermits and fellow-wanderers, initiating 
discourses that would dx-aw lay audiences. “ So Digha- 
nakha calls on the Buddha, the Buddha visits Saknlndayi, 
Veldianassa (was he Vaiktenasa of the Dharma-stttras?), 
calls on the Buddha, Koniya does the same, and Potali- 
p^itta calls on Samiddhi ” (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 142]. 

Non-Buddhist Ascetic Orders. There were, no doubt, 
many individual ParivrajakaS wandering through the 
country, but it is doubtful if there were many distinct 
Samghas, Orders, or organizations of tliese ascetics on tlic 
lines of the later Jain and Buddhist organizations. Both 
Jain and Buddhist texts name many older Bralmiinioal 
Orders of ascetics, fut the names generally denote subtle 
differences of doctrine and axe not the corporate names of 
schools caUod after, their founders, like the Sakiyaputta- 
Samaj^as or the Nigan^ha-NataRUttas, Thus the BraJima- 
jdda Siiira 'disouases as many as sixty-two systems of 
doctrine held by the Sramanas and Brahmapas before 
Buddhism arose, while in some Jain works [e.g. Siitra- 
kritahga, ii, 2, 79], their number is 363.^ As regards their 
names, a list is found in the Anguttwra as follows; 

1. Ajivika. The foUowera of this sect went about naked 
and claimed special strictness in their rules as to means of 
livelihood. 

2. N'igantha (=Nirgrantha, “unfettered"). This was 
the name of the Jains who wore only loin doth. 

3. Mun4(i-s&uaka, “disciple of the Shaveling, " stated by 
Buddhaghosa to be the same as No. 2. 

4. Jat'Slaka, “he who wears his hair-in braids." As seen 
above, the name JatUa is given to the Vaikhanasa or hermit 
by Gautama. The Jatilas were Brahma^ias and had their 
headquarters at Uruvela, “ an army township" {Send- 
grama) near Rajagriha, where they were 1,000 strong 


.* The comiaeatators make up these 363 eects aa comprising ISO schools ‘ 
of Kriysvadijis, • 84 Atariyavadina, 67 AjBanikavaduia, and sl' Vninayika- 
vadina. 
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with their three leaders, Uruvelu, Nadi, and GayS of the 
ICassapa gotra. They were flrc-worahippers and were 
granted by the Buddha exemption from the usual probation 
Ipariv&sa) as merabei’s of another monastic order [MaM- 
vagva, i, 38, 3],’ and also on the ground of their advanced 
doctrines [lib.]* 

5. Parivrajaka. A generic name for Wanderers in the 
Brahmanical system. 

6. MaganMka. Not intelligible. 

7. Tedan^ka, "bearer of triple staff,” referred to by 
Manu [xii, 10]. A name given to BrShma^a Bhildshus by the 
Buddhists. 

8. Awruddhaka, “ the not opposing ones, the friends.” 

9. QotamaJta, " the followers of Gotama,” distinct from 
the Gotama, the founder of Buddhism. It wah either 
Devadatta, the cousin of the Buddha, who had founded an 
Order, or some BrShmapa of the Gautama gotra, fho had a 
following of Bhikshus named after liim. 

10. Devadliammik&, " those who foEow the religion of the 
gods.” A sect not mentioned in any other text. 

It is apparent that the names appropriated by some of the 
sects in this list might apply to some others, too, if we take 
the meanings of the names. 

The aseeetics of different Orders were dscribed by the 
general term, Samana-Brakmana, ‘ ‘ leaders in. religious life ’ ’ 
[Dialogues, ii,' 165]. The Aiiguitara [iv,. 35] mentions two 
classes of Parivr&jakas : (1) BrShmana, and (2) An-nafitthiya, 
i.o. other non-Buddhist ascetics. The Brahmaija Parivra- 
jalcas are characterized as Vadastla or disputatious [Sutta 
Nvpdta, 382 [, Vlijandas and Lokoyatais, sophists, casuists, 
and materialfets [ClmUavagga, v, 3, 2],; Tevijjas, versed in 
the throe Velas [SuWa N., 594]. ,Padakas, versed in metre, 
Veyydkarapm, -versed in grammar, and proficient in Jetppa, 
recitation or dalpa, Mghantu, vocabulary, Ketuihw, etymo¬ 
logy (?), IHhasa and the like [#., 1020]. 

Theit' Six Prominent Leader*. Of all non'-Buddhist 
Orders, the Buddhist texts refer to six as the most important, 
and describe the founders of these systems [UUhdkaras) as 
** samana irdhmayS wm-gMno gamxo gaydehariys H&tg 
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yasassiHo HtihakarSi s&dhusammaia hdhujanassa ”, ” leaders 
in religious life, heads of Samghas (Orders),, of Schools, 
teachers of ScJiools, well-kno-wn. and of repute as founders of 
systems and highly honoured by many people ” [8dbM' 
yamtta; Samarifiaphala Sutta'i. All of them were much 
senior to the Buddha, “ for, as compared with them, master 
Gotama is young in years and is novice in the life of religion 
[Sam,, i, 69]. They were: 

1. Phrapo Kassapp : who taught the doctrine of Akiri- 
yavada, Non-action, i.e. the absence of merit in any virtuous 
action aiid of demerit in the worst of crimes. Ho was called 
Phraiio for his fullness of knowledge, and Kassapa, for his 
being a Brahmin. He went about without any clothing and 
had as many as 80,000 followers. 

2. ' Makkhali-Qosala ; so called because he was born of 
a slave confined to a cow-pen by his master. His doctrine 
was the denial of both Karma and its effect. He admitted 
the fact of depravity but held that it could be worked out 
by transmigration and not by any action of the individual 
concerned. 

3..Ajita Kesakambalin: his doctrine was that there 
wa!s| annihilation at death, which shut out the pjossibility 
of any effect to be aeliievcd by Karma. 

4. Pakuddha Kaohch&yana: so-called because ho was 
bom at the foot of a Kakudha tree. His doctrine is stated 
to be ; “ What is cannot be destroyed : out of Nothing 
emerges Nothing ” (sato mchcM vm&so asato nachohi •sam- 
bhavo). His theory thus excludes Responsibility. He also 
assumed the exfetnee of seven permanent, uncreated 
substances, slch as Earth, Water, Firo, Air, Pleasure,, 
Pain, and Soul. 

5. Nigan^ha Nataputta; he was the son of a husbandman 

named Nata and was called Nigantha as being free from all 
bonds. I 

6. Safijaya Belat^haputta, who is not credited with any 
doctrine in reply to the piroblpms raised. 

The standing of these Six teachers will bo evident from 
the fact already mentioned that even an impprious and 
imppryi king like^.^ata6atru approached everyone of them 
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for instrlction. Of these, again, the most famous were 
Gosala and Nalaputta. Gosala figures in the Jaina Texts as 
the founder of the sect of Ajivilcas made famous by 
the inscriptions of AsOka recording his gift to them of eave- 
dwellings. At first he was a disciple of Mahavira, but 
later they quarrelled and separated [Hocrnle, Uvdsagadasao]. 
The Jains niclmamed him Ajivika, as one who turned an 
ascetic for earning a living (djiva). The Buddha also could 
not stand an Ajivika [Majjhima, i, 483]. Nigaptha Nataputta 
is the name of Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, 

Other Leaders named in Buddhist Texts. Besides these 
six heretical or non-Buddhist tcaehers, the Pali Texts 
refer to several other teachers with a following of their 
own and distinguished for their learning and saintliness. 
There was, for instance, the Brahmin, BEvari, living on 
the banks of the Godavari in Assaka territory, who had six¬ 
teen other discdples, each of whom had again a "host 
of pupils" and was " widely renowned throughout the 
world They arc represented as itinerant scholars visiting 
by turns the chief centres of culture in those days, via. 
Patitthana, Mahissati, Ujjenl, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasa- 
bhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, Setavya, Kapilavetthu, 
Kusinapa, Pava, Vesali, and the city of Magadha, AU of 
them wore matted hair and hides IPdrd^/amvaffsra'], We also 
read of the Brahmin, Scla, with his 300 piupils; of Chamki, 
Tarukkha, with his pupil Bharadvaja, PokkharasEti with 
his pupil Vaset^a, Japussoni, Todeyya, all " acknowledged 
masters of the three Vedas ”,5 and other allied subjects 
[Swtta N,) 594]. In the Tevvjja-sv-tta [Digha, i, 235], Vase^^ha 
I’ofers to several Brahmin Schools, the two Schools of Tajur- 
Veda, the Adhvaxyus, and Taittiriyas, a SEmavera School, 
the Chhandogyas, and a Bigveda School, the Bahvpichas. 
The texts also mention, many PdnvrSjakas with whom the 
Buddha came into contact. Po-^^apada with 800 pupils 
lived at Mallik8rSma where he was visited by the Buddha 
[Digha, 1, 187]. Bhaggavagotta lived at Anupiya and was 
visited by the Buddha Tfho was informed of the desertion 
of Liohchhaviputta, Sunakkhatta, due to his not showing 
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him. any miracles [ib., iii, 1]. Nigrodha lived with his pupils 
in a hermitage close to Gij,ihakiita at Rajagaha, where the 
Buddha lived, and was visited by him '[«?>., 36]. The 
MajjMma Nikaya refers to Japussopi and Pilotika [i, 175-7]; 
Vaehohhagotta, living in a Paribbajakarama at Ekapu^darikS 
near VaiiSSli [i&., 481-3]; Aggivachchhagotla and Maha- 
vachchhagolla [ib., 483-497]; Dighanaka [»6.{ 497-501 ]; 
MSgandiyaa in the Ktiru country [ib., 50-513]; Sandaka 
living with his ivnpils at Kosambi and refusing to 
follow Gotama for the gain and fajne he was receiving 
[lib., 513-524]; Potaliputto, who did not approve of 
a discourse of Samidlhi, a Buddhist, and left him 
[ib., iii, 207] ; AnnabhSra, Sakuladayi and others 
du’clling at a great Parivrajaka centre on the river Sappini 
[Angu., ii, 29-39]; Anugara, SakuladSyi residing at another 
Parivrajaka centre at Moranivapa in Veluvana near Raja- 
gpiha, and seen, by the Budjjfe who was frankly told that 
ho was the most respected'^ all teaehews (including the 
six famous heretical teachers), because he was content 
with little food, poor drfes, little alms, ordinary shcltesr, 
and solitary life [MajjMma, ii, 1-22]; Uggahamano, son 
of Samana-Manidika. at Mallikarama, who was seen by the 
^ravasti engineer, Pafichakanga, on his way to the Buddlia, 
who reftited his teaching [.ib.^ ii, 22-5]; Vekhanasa, 
who firat spoke ill of tlie Samanas and was later converted 
by tlie Buddha [lib., 40-4]; Sarabha, who was at tot 
u Buddhist Bhikkhu and became a Parivrajaka, denouncing 
Buddhism in an Assembly at Rajagyiha till the Buddha 
addressed the Assembly (Parishod) and won them over 
[Aiigit., i, 185-8} ; Moliyasivako converted by the Buddha 
[ib., iii, 356]; SutavE and Sajjho [ib., iv, 369-371] j Susima, 
with a large following at Rajagaha [Sam., ii, 119-128] ; 
Kuijdaliya who, living among, and listening frequently to, 
Samanas and Brahmapas discoursing at the Parishad on old 
religious tenets, visited the BuddJia and was satisfied by his 
leaching [ib,, v, 73-5]; Safijaya, who had 1,000 followers, 
including the famous Ssriputta and MoggallEna, the Brahmin 
of the two viHagos, Kolita and Upatissa, and 
Supdya, and became converted by the Buddha, followed by 
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mimeroiis other conversions which created a stir among the 
people of Magadha, who murmured that “the ascetic Gotama 
is come to bring childlessness, widowhood, and subversion of 
families” [Dhammapada Commentary, i, 88-90]. For instance, 
Sabhiya, son of a Kshatriya Pai’ivrSjiya, and bom in a sahJia, 
who grew up to be a learned Parivrajaka and invincible dispu¬ 
tant, building his hermitage at the city gate and teaching sippas 
to the princes, became a Buddhist Bhikhhu [jSuttffl N, 
Commentary, ii, 421-2]. We may also refer in this connection 
to the Sages, Alara Kalama, and Uddaka RSmaputta, the two 
first teachers of the Buddha himself [Maipiima, i, 240]; 
to the Ajivilca ascetic, Upaka, whom the Buddha failed to 
convert, along with a few other sages such as Sandaka, 
Potaliputta, or Sunakkhatta, mentioned above [i6., p. 64 f.; 
Dlgha, iii, 1, 5]; or to the five Brahmins, Vappa, Bhaddiya, 
Mahanfiman, Assaji, and their leader Kondanna, who were the 
Buddha’s associates in the as4l^}e life xmder their common 
guru, Uddaka, ond became his^ife disciples. 

Universal respect for Asce^cs of all Schools. It will thus 
be dear that a characteristic feature of the religious life 
of India in the period under review was the number and 
variety of ascetic groups aptly described thus in the 
Jachchandhavaggo of the Uddnaa “ sambahAild 
ndndtiUMyd samanobrohmona paribhajaka . , . ndnS- 
dittMkd ndnaJehantilcd ndna~ruc7iiJea •nanadSUhirmsaya- 
nisdta” [TJd&nam, pp. 66-7, PTSJ] ; “ there were very 
matiy, and various, sectaries of Sramapas and Brfilunanas, 
aU Parivrajakas, followers of different DittMs, Darimas 
or Systems, KTiantis {leshdnti). Beliefs, RuoHs, aims, and 
organizations {Nissaya = fisraya”). They are described 
as going -through the city of SrSvasti in a miscellaneous 
crowd for alms, “uttering their different doctrines, and 
fightmg one another with words, weapons of mouth (muJtha- 
sattihi”). In the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta, the Sramapas 
and Brahmapas are described as being “ clever, subtle, 
experienced in controversy, hair-splitters, breaking into 
pieces by their wisdom, as they go about, the speculations of 
their adversaries as following practices of penanee 
{Tapas) as to food and clothing (on the lines laid down 
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in the Dharma-Shtras), e.g. feeding on wild rice, fruits, 
and roots, going about naked -or wearing cast-off clothes, 
rags, barlis, or skins of black antelopes ; as laying emphasis, 
besides these merely physical austerities, on SUa (conduct), 
Chitta (heart), Panita (Prajna, mind or intelligence). Tapo- 
jigukkha (i.e. ahimsa, non-violence) and Yirmkii (emancipa¬ 
tion). In the SamafinapJiala Sutta we are told how the 
Sramapas and Brahmanas -were treated to gifts by house¬ 
holders for happiness both in this world and tlie next 
[DiaJogws, i, 6935 how an emperor, enjoying a full-moon 
night with his Ministers, feels a want and asks, “ "Who is the 
Sramana or Brahmana whom we may call upon to-night 
to satisfy our hearts? [ib., 66]; how even the slave of an 
emperor, if he turna a monk, " donning yellow robes and 
content with mere food and shelter and with solitary life ”, 
would he " greeted by him with reverence and provided 
with robes and bowl, sheltgp and medicine, and even watch 
and ward and guard to pr<|teet him ” [lih., 77]. These 
passages are typical exprossiras of the universol respect 
for the anchorites and wandenmg ascetics, which continued 
to the lime of Asoka who, in! many of his edicts defining 
the Dharma, invariably includ!* as part of that Dharma 
reverence and liberality towards Sramanas and Brahmanas. 
This feeling even continues to thjsiday. 

Germs of Heresy in Brahminical Ascetic Orders. It ir 
also evident from the passage quoted above that the non- 
Buddhist Orders of Brahmapas and Sramapas used to 
admit slaves to their ranics, though the Buddhist Order 
made a rule that no runaway slave could ho admitted, 
i.e. only a slave who had obtained the consent of his master 
or emancipation could he admitted [Yinaya, SBE., i, 199], 
Sfldras also were admitted to the Order, as indicated in 
the Agganna Sutta of the Bigha and Madhura Sutta of the 
Majjhima. Jntaka, iii, 381, mentions a potter, and iv, 392, 
a OhapL^a becoming Samapa^ not Buddhist Samapas. 
Among these non-Buddhist or Brahminical Orders there 
were, again, already signs of dissent and heresy or hetero¬ 
doxy in, which are to be traced the genuine germs of both 
Jainism and Buddhism. The ParivrBjaka in the Brahminical 
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system -was free from the obligations of performing religious 
ceremonies on. account of their peripatetic life but, lest 
this laxity be carried too far, Vasishtha [x, 4] gives the 
warning: “Let him discontinue the performance of all 
religious ceremonies, but let him never discontinue the 
recitation of the Veda. By neglecting the Veda, he becomes 
a Sudra; therefore he shall not neglect it. ” A prohibition 
so pronounced presupposes the prevalence of the pi'jictices 
prohibited, and these practices must have been common 
among the non-Brahmin ascetics and dissenters, the fore¬ 
runners of the Jains and Buddhists.^ 

Rise of Jainism: Life of Parsva. Jain tradition -traces 
Jainism to a remote -antiquity represented by a succession 
of twenty-three Tirihanlcaras or Prophests of whom the first 
was Eishabha, a Idng who renounced his kingdom in 
favour of his son, Bharata, and became an ascetic, and the 
last was ParSva, an historical personage. According to 
the Kalpa Sutra [SBE., xxii] written by Bhadrabahu 
before 800 B.c.), PSrfiva was a Khhatriya, the son of Ikshaku 
Elug Alvasena of Benares and his queen -VamS, and was 
married to Prabhavati, daughter of Naravarman, King of 
Kufiasthala,’’ whose son was Prasenajit [Eemachandra, 
Trishash^s(Mk3y Parva ix] As a prince, ParSva was called 
Purisadapiya, “ the people’s favourite ” and “-lived thirty 
years as a householder Then in his palankia called 
Vilala he rode through the towu of Benares with a large 
following to the park ‘called Afiramapada where after three 
and a half days complete fasting he became an ascetic. 
After eighty-three days “ deep meditation he attained 
highest knowledge called Kevala. He had eight Gai^ and 


* The pi<iiieipal authoxities on. this Bubjoet are the mitinga at Bhys 
Bavids, especially his Suddhiat Ifidia, and Introduction to the Sutras 
in the Dialo0iea, and of I)r. B. C. Law, especially hia articles in his 
Buddhiat Stud^ea, to which I am deeply indebted. 

’ In his Htamahosha, Hemaehandra idenliAes Kuiiasthala with Blsnra- 
teubja, 'the capital of southern Fafichaia, of which the Puranas also menUon 
a ruler called Senajit Prasenajitf) [Pargiter, A-nment Iftdim Sistorioal 
Tradition, p. 146]. The Uttarsdhyayema-Bufra, again, knows of a famous 
king named Brahmadatta of south Pafichala at KampUya, while the 
Puranoa also refer to Mm [ib. p. 282]. This shows that Jain tradition 
may be historical. We have also seen how in that age Ka^i, Eosala, and. 
Paiichala counted among the sixteen great States in both Buddhist and 
Jain t^s. 
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eight Oanadharas known as Subha, Aryaghosha, Vasish^ha, 
Brahmacharin, Saumya, Sridhara, Virabhadra, and YaSas, 
He is also stated to have a following of 16,000 Sramanas 
under Aryadatta as Head, 38,000 nuns under the chief 
Pushpakula, 164,000 lay votaries under Suvrata, 327,000 
female lay votaries under Sunanda. He lived for 100 years 
and died “ on the summit of Mount Sammeta" (thence 
known as Parsanath Hill near Gomoh on BIR), in the 
company of eighty-lhree followers about 250 years before 
the death of Mahavira. He thus lived in the eighth 
century b.o. 

Relations between Parsva and Mahavira. The next 
important figure in the history of -Jainism was Mahavira. 
The relations between him and ParSva are indicated in an 
old canonical text giving an account of a meeting between 
KeSi and Gautama [SBE., xlv, p. 119], Kefii was a young 
Sramaoja of the School of PArfiva, living in the park called 
Tinduka in the town of Sravasti. In the same town, in 
another park called Koshttaka, lived Gautama, a disciple of 
the Jrna Vardharaana who was then living. Both Kcfii 
and Gautama had each a crowd of dismples of his own. 
The disciples of both were troubled by the following 
questionings: 

" Is our Law the right one, or is the other Law the right 
one? Are our conduct and doctrines right, or the other? 

“ The Law as tanght by the great sage, PErfiva, which recog¬ 
nizes but four Vows, or the Law taught by Vardhamana, which 
enjoins fi.ve Vows ? 

** The Law which forbids clothes (for a monk), or that which 
allows an under and upper garment ? ” 

Knowing the thoughts and doubts of their disciples, 
the two teachers decided to meet for a settlement, Gautama 
calling on Kefii by way of courtesy due to a follower of “ the 
older section ” (of the church). Their meeting became a big 
one, as “ there assembled many heretics out of curiosity and 
many thousands of laymen 

PSrfiva’s four Prohibitions were not to (1) injure life 
(2) lie (3) steal and (4) possess any property. Vardhamana 
added th« fifth Vow of Chastity. Gautama solved the doubt 
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raised by explaining liat the fifth Vow was implied in the 
fourth of P5r§va, but the implication was not understood 
and had to be made explicit in later times. This shows that 
there was a decline in monastic morals during the interval 
between ParSva and Mahavira and that the interval must 
have been sufficiently long for that, thus confirming the 
tradition stating it to be 250 years. Regarding the second 
point raised, it was explained away by stating that “ the 
various outward marks of religious men introduced to 
distinguish them do not count towards final liberation, but 
only knowledge, faith, and right conduct ”, From' the text 
cited we can conclude (1) that there were two sections of 
the Jain church, the older following PariSva, and the younger 
following Mahavira, in the life-time of the latter; it may be 
noted that ” the parents of Mahavira were themselves 
worshippers of Parsva and followers of the Sramap.as ” 
[Achdratiga SHtra, ii, 15, 16] j (2) that the followers of 
Parfiva must have been the ancestors of the Svetambaras, 
” monks in white clothes, ” jand those of Mahavira, of the* 
Digambaras, ” sky-clad or naked ascetics ” j and (3), that .a 
sort of union between the two Sections was effected in 
the time of Mahavira. We are told that “ in that meeting 
of KeSi and Gautama, knowledge and virtuous conduct 
were for ever brought to eminence, anl subjects of tbe 
greatest importance were settled The Majjhvma Nikaya 
(85) also mentions how Saehchaka, the son of a Nigantha, 
boasts of his having vanquished in disputation Nataputta. 
Thus the followers of Pariva and Mahavira continued as 
distinct Orders in the time of both Mahavira and the 
Buddha. 

In fact, the Buddhist references to the Nigaij.thas show 
them to be quite an old and well-established Order. In the 
Smimwphata Sutta, for instance, Makkhali GoSala divides 
mankind into six classes of whom the third class comprised 
the Niganthas who could not have been then a newly- 
created sect. The same text also makes tho mistake of 
ascribing to Mahavira called Niga^itha Nataputta the well- 
known fouif Vows of Parfiva. The mistake was due to the fact 
that the doctrines of Parfiva stiH held the field and that 
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the reform introduced by MahSvira was not yet widely 
accepted by the Niganthas. 

Time of Mahavira. The time of MahEvIra is to be 
inferred from the traditional date of his death, which took 
place 470 years before the birth of Vikrama whose era 
began eighteen years later in 58 b.c. It, therefore, took place 
in (470 + 68 + 18) 546 b.o. The Jain author, Hemaehandra 
(A.D. 1172), follows another tradition dating Ohandragupta’s 
reign in 313 d.c. and 155 years after the death of Mahavira, 
which thus took place in 468 b.o. The traditional date of 
the death of the Buddha ia 543 b.o., while the Buddhist 
texts make the Buddha, Mahavira, and King Khnika 
Ajatasatru contemporaries. The date, 543 b.o., for the 
Buddha’s death is also confirmed by certain suggested read¬ 
ings of the inscription of Kharavela [see p. 31 of my Man 
and Thought in Ancient: India, London, 1924], Therefore, the 
first date, 546 b.o., for MahEvira’s death is nearer the truth 
thau the other suggested date. 

Besides, Buddhist tradition itself makes MahEvira pre¬ 
decease the Buddha. In the Sarngiti-Suttamta, Sariputta 
reports s “ The Nigantha NEtaputta, friends, has just 
(adhund) ■ died at PSvE. ” It is also known that Sariputta 
MmseLE had pre-deceased the Buddha. In the Pasddika 
Suitanta, Ohup^a delivers the news of MahSvira’s death to 
Ananda at Samagama in the Malla country. We also -read 
of Praseuajit telling the Buddha that Mahavira was senior 
to him in age and ascetic life [Majjhi, ii, 143 ; Sam., Jaiila 
Sutta]. 

His birth'place. The place and circumstances of his 
birth have been already referred -to. He was born in the 
northern Kshatriya district' of the town called Kepd^'P'^ra. 
Kupdapnri, or KundagrSma, described as a Sannivesha 
in the AchSrSnga SQtra, ie. a halting-plaee of caravans 
or processions. It is called KoUfiga in the Uvdsagadasao 
[i, 7]. It was one of the suburbs of Vailalj, then the capital 
of Vidaha. Therefore, Mahavira is called a VesElie, i.e. a 
YaiSalika, in the Sutra^hritanga [i, 3] and “a Vi^ha, a 
native of Videha, a prince of Yidtha ”, in the Aohdrdnga 
Sutra [ii, 15,17], 
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His father. His father was named Siddhartha. He had 
two other names, SreyEmsa and YaiSamsa. He belonged 
to the KaSyapa gotra. He is always dcsoxihed as a Kshatriya 
and not a raja. The eliief of a petty village like Kiuida- 
grEma conld not be counted as a king, as tradition would have 
it. His wife is also never styled as a Devi but only as a 
KshatriyEni. He was the chief of his elan, the JfiEtrikas, and 
must have been more influential than his fellow-chiefs of that 
region. For he was highly connected by marriage. 

His mother. He married the sister of that powerful 
Lichchhabi king, Chetaka, whose daughter was married to the 
emperor of Magadha. 

Like his father, Mahavira’ai mother is also given timee 
names, TriSSla, Videhadatita, and Priyakarini. She was of 
Vasishtha gotra. 

His different names. He hiinself was also given three 
names : (1) Varddhamana, given by his parents, “ because 
he was devoid of love and hate " ; (2) Sramana, because 
he stands fast in dangers and fears and is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain ”; (3) Venerable Ascetic Mahavira, a name given 
him “ by the gods ”, 

Celebrations at his Birth. Siddhartha celebrated the 
birth of his son on a lavish scale : “ The customs taxes, 
and confiscations were released, buying and selling pro¬ 
hibited, no policemen were allowed to enter houses, great ari fT 
small fines were remitted, debts cancelled, measures and 
weights increased, and all prisoners set free in the town 
of Ku^dapura ” [Edlpa Sutra, §§ 100, 102], 

His family. Mahavira married Taioda of Kundinya 
gotra. A daughter was born to them and given two names 
Anojja and PriyadarSanE [AchSrSnga, ii, 15, 15]. 

His life as an ascetic. ” He lived thirty years amongst 
the householders under the name of ‘ Videha ’ [tb., 17] or 

” in Videha ” [Kaipa, § 110]. Then his parents died and 
” he with the permission of his elder brother (named Nandi- 
vardhana) and the authorities of the kingdom” [ib,] 
renounced l‘he wtorld, riding away in his palankin in full 
state with all his army and rettanue, passing along a row of 
thousands of palaces, right through KtEadapura, up to a park 
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called Shandavana of the Jfiatris and proceeded to an 
Asoka tree under which he stopped and leaving aside his finery 
he fasted for two days and a half, and, clean-shaven, formally 
turned an ascetic [ib., 116]. 

lie then arrived at the village called Kummara [Acharangn, 
ii, 15, 24j where “ neglecting his body ” he gave himself to 
meditation. For the first year and a month, "he wore 
clothes. After that lime he east off clothes in the Suvarna- 
baluka river {A.cha,ranga, i, 8, 2] and walked about naked and 
accepted alms in the hollow of his hand ”. Thus he went 
on for twelve years in extreme self-mortification, allowing 
even all sorts of living beings to gather and craw'l about on 
his body [tb.]. In the thirteenth year, " he reached NirvSna 
under a Sal tree near an old temple in the field belonging to 
a householder named Samhga on the River RijupalikS outside 
of the town called Jrimbhikagrama, becoming an Arhat, a 
Jim, and, and a KeveJm, an omniscient." 

His Wanderings. He stayed Ihe first rainy season in 
Asthikagrama, three rainy seasons in Champa and Pyish^i 
Champs, twelve in VailSli and VSnigrfima, fourteen in 
Rsjagriha and the suburb (BdhirifcS) of Nalanda, six in. 
Mithila, two in Bhadrika, one in AlabhikS, one in Papita- 
bhurai (in VajrabhUmi), one in Sravasti and one in the town 
of Papa where he died " in King HastipSla's office of the 
writers •’ [Kalpa, § 122], 

His Sufferings. In all these wanderingsi, lodging in work¬ 
shops, assembling places, wells, or shops, in manufactories, 
or under a shed of straw, in travellers’ halls, garden-houses, 
or towns, on a burying-ground, in relinquished houses, or 
at Ihe foot of a tree, in all these resting-places, he meeldy 
submitted to extreme suffering from crawling insects, from 
bad people, the village guards and lance-bearers attacking 
him, from domestic temptations, single women or men, 
from wanderers treating him badly for his silence, or from 
cold [Aoharanga, i, 8, 2], 

He had special suffering in travelling in the pathless 
country of Ladha (=Eadha, or western Bengal), in Vajja- 
bhfimi (a Division of Radha), and Subbhabhumi (the country 
of the Suhmas or Radhas), where the people attacked 
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him, had dogs set on him, abused him in the filthy language 
of peasants, and even beat him. E&dha was then the home 
of wild tribes (lulckhadcsa) who used elo-thesiof grass instead of 
cotton, and of wild dogs which made travelling difBcult [ih., 3]. 

Ministry. He wont about preaching and converting 
people to his faith. “ At first he wandered about as a single 
monk; but now he has surrounded himself by many monks, 
and teaches every one of them the Law at length,” said 
Gosala [Sutrakntdnga, ii, 6 (1)]. 

Relations with Gosala. Not many facte and details are 
known about his wanderings and preaching. The most 
important event in his ministry^was his association with 
Gofiala and its eonsequencc.s to Jainism. They first met at 
Nalanda and lived together for six years in austere asceticism 
at a place near Kollaga, called Pa^yabhiomi [Hoemle, 
TJudsagadumlo, ii, Appendix]. Then they differed and 
separated and became critics of each other's doctrines. 
Gosala settled down at Sravasti, taking up his abode in 
a potter’s shop, the property of a woman named Halahala 
and became known as the founder of the Ajivika sect, as 
already stated [ib.J. In its insistence on nakedness, its 
denial of all comforts, and in the general mode of life it 
prescribes, the system of Gosala is hardly different from that 
of Mahavira. And yet the two became irreconcilable 
opponents of each other and fought out their differences 
genei’ally through their followers. The SniraTcritanga [ii, 6] 
represents Go.'iala criticteing the tenets of Mahavira and their 
defence by his disciple Ardraka. One of his criticisms is: 
"As a merchant desirous of gain shows his wares and attracts 
a crowd to do husiuoss, in a similar way acts the Sramana 
Jnatrijiutra. ” Another critici'to is that Mahavira avoids 
public places for fear of questions fi’om more learned monks 
whom he may meet there. The Jain text on its part ascribes 
to Gosala the strange laxity of permitting to the monks of his 
Order intercourse with women. 

Controversy with Rival Sects. The SdtrakntSnga opens with 
references to prevailing systems whose adherents the commen¬ 
tator identifies with (I) Bauddhas; (2) Barhaspatyas; (3) 
Nastikas or OharvSkas; (4) Vedantins | (5) Sfinkhyas 
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(6) Adrishtavadins (FatalistN) ; (7) Ajivikaa ; (8) TrairaiSikas 
(Jafti followers of VaiiSesKika Philofiopliy); and (9) Saivas 
[SBE., xlv, 235-248 n.]. 

Tile same text [ii, G] refers to Jain controversy with 
some rival Systems, such as Bncldhist, Vcdic, VedSntin 
(Bkadandin), and Ilastitapasa. It also describes a contro¬ 
versy between Udaka, a Nirgrantha, and follower of Pargva, 
and Gautama, a disciple of MahSvIra, in the park called 
ITastiyama, not far from the baithing-hall named Sesha- 
dravya, belonging to the householder Lo])5, at Nslanda, 

and the conversion of Udaka by Gautama. There is also a 
refci'enec in the same text fii, 1, 15„ 211 to materialistic 
doctrines which, in the Bnddliist work, SdmaftiiapJt<ila 

Suita, are ascribed to PtiranaKaHsapa and Ajita Kesakam- 
bal5; and to another variety of the inaterialis!ti& system 
which is ascribed in the Buddhist records to Pakuddha 

KaehchSyaua and akin to Vaiseshka philosophy. There is 

also discussed the heresy of ** Fatalijsm AH these heresies 
the Jains describe as KriySvada, AkriyavSda, AjnSnavada, 
and Vainayikavgda, Ajfianavgda or Agnosticism is associated 
in the SSmannaphala Sutra with Sanjaya Belatthipntta.’ 

Besides opponents, Mahavlra lost to Bu(Jdhislm some of 
his own ardent followers. One such wasi Siha, the famous 
Lichohhavi general, whom the Nfitaputta vainly tried to 
dissuade fi'om seeing the Buddha on. the ground that while 
the Niganthas believed in the KriydvSda, the Buddhists 
held the opposite doctrine of Akriyfivada. Siha, ignoring 
his advice, saw the Buddha and became his disciple 
[Mahd-vagga, vi, 31], A similar case was that of UpSli' 
[Majj'Mma, 56]. 

* ‘*Kriysved<t is the doctrine which teaches that the soul acts or is 
affected by acts. Under tliis head come Jainism, and, of BraJunajiienl 
philosophies, Vaiiiesliika and Nyaya (winch, however, are not expressly 
quoted in, the canonical books of either Bnddliists or Jainas) and appar¬ 
ently a groat many syatems not named but implied iu the lendts. Ahriygvada 
Is the doctrine wliAeli. teaches either tliat a soul does not exist, or that it 
^68 not act, or is not affected by acta Under tbi^ subdivision fall the 
different Schools of Materialists; of Brahmanicol philosophies, the Vedgnta, 
Sguldrya, and Toga; and the Buddhists. Of the latter, the doctrines of 
fee Kshanikavgdins and fep fiunyavgdins are alluded to in SvtraMtanga, 
i, 14, 4, 7." rjaoobi, p, xxv of SBE., xlv.] The Vainayfhaa believe in 
salvafeto by as the AJflimvsSPns by tapas, i.e. KiMmamgTga, 
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His Royal Followers. MaMvira, howevex’, had some 
powerful supporters to whom was due the i^read of his 
doctrines. Some of these, as we have already seen, were 
kings and princes, like Bimbisara and Ajatafialru of Magadha, 
or his own uncle. King Chetaka of the Liehchhavis. The 
Uvdsagadasdo [i, 9] tells us how Chetaka, King of Vaniya- 
gSma, under the name of Jiyasattti (= Jitafiatru), which he 
had assumed by way of rivalry with his enemy, Ajalasattu, 
was " going out to hear hCahavlra, just as King- Kuniya 
had done on another occasibn The Anguttara Nikayu 
[iii, 74] tells of the great venetration in which Mahavira 
was held by the learned Lichehhavi princB named Abhaya. 
King BimbisSra had also a son named Abhaya Kumara 
who is regarded by the Jains as their jvatron. But the 
Slajjli/ma Nikaya (58) relates how ho was put up by the 
Nigantha N&taputta to a disputation xvith the Buddha 
on the basis of set questions which might confound him, but 
it had the opposite effect of the Buddha winning and 
converting Abhaya. As to Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, they 
are claimed both by the Buddhists and Jains as their 
supporters. The fact is that Hindu lungs are always 
reverential to all ascetics, irrespective of their denominations. 
As regards Ajatafiatru paitfculaidy, a man of his political 
ambitions and character cored for religion only as means to 
secular and selfish ends. Bent on the conquest of Videha, 
Vpijj, or Lichehhavi territory, as his father was on Ahga, 
AjataSatru could not consistently carry on with the Jains 
whose religion was the state-relifeion of the Liehchhavis. He 
sided with their riVals, the Buddhists^ wlioin he had 
previously presented as the favoured of his father, so that 
lie could, with a clear conscience, war on the Kang of the 
Liehchhavis, who was at once his own grandfather aud 
Mahavira’s maternal uncle. 

The influence of Mahavira penetrated into distant 
Idngdoms through matrimonial alliances as recorded in 
Jaina texts. King ChetSka's daughter, CheUanS, was 
Bimbisara’s queen and was responsible for his Jain leanings. 
But Chetaka had other daughters equally well married. 
The eldert, Prahhavatl, was married to King Udayarka of 
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the country of the Sindhu-Sauviras who ruled over sixteen 
countries and 363 cities (Blutgavati^ Sutira 49; Meyer, 
Hwiidu Tales, p. 97). 

His second daughter, Padmavati, was married to King 
Dadhivahana of Champa. Their daughter, Ohandana, 
was the first Jain nun {Kalpa-Sutra,^ Sutra 133; also 
Avasyalca Sutra). Champa early became a centre of Jainism 
and was frequented by several Tirthahkaras. Sudhaimau 
was seen here by Ajatasatru. His successors, JambU, 
Prabhava, Sayambhava, and VSsupiijya, were all intimately 
associated with this place [Hemachandra, Pari^hiaparvtm, 
Canto ivj. We are also told that Ajatafiatru made Champa 
his capital [i&., Canto vi]. 

The third daughter, Mrigavati, was married to King 
SatSnika of KauSamb!. Both king and queen were ardent 
Jains, together with their minister and his wife [AvaiyaJea- 
Sfttra]. The king's sister, Jayanti, was also a Jain [Bhag(watl, 
Stltras 441-3]. There was a war between him and Pradyota. 
After his death. Queen Mpigavati was allowed to become 
a nun by Pradyota through. MahSvira's intervention. Hia 
son, Udayaua, was also recognized as King of KaufiambI 
[Hemachandra, Trishaskfi-Sal&ka, Parva x, pp. 142-5]. We 
have already related the story of this Vatsa King Udayana 
from Sanskrit and Buddhist ti’aditions. 

A fourth daughter, Siva, was married to Chanda Pradyota, 
Sing of Avanti, with whom Udayana of Sauvira went to war 
for the recovery of an image of Jina stolen by him 
[Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 109-110].^ 

Thus the five daughters of Chetaka were tlie avenues of 
Jain fnfiuence on their respective husbands, the lordsl of 
Sauvira, Ahga, Vatsa, Avanti, and Magadha. This also 
testifi.es to the proud position and aristocratic rank of the 
Lichchhavis as a republican people as represented in their 
ohief, Chetaka. While Jainism owes so much to him, and its 
texts axe so full of hhn, the Buddhist texts are correspondingly 
silent about him, 

‘ 1 owe fro Shah’s Outlines of JaMtism in Northern Ixidia (Lctoctaojas, 
London) some of these facts aad.referehces, and valuable generfd help 
in udlising some Jain texts and sources, 
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Republican Support. The federal illumination in honour 
of Mahavira’s death by eighteen Ganarajas of ESsi and 
Eosala, nine Mallakia, and nine Lichchhavis, points tb the 
extent of his influence and to that of his ireligion over those 
republican peoples. His greatest influence was with his own 
people, the Lichchhavis. With him. it was not'that a prophet 
is not honoured hi his own countiy. Mahavira himself was 
regarded as its first citizen and is designated in Jain texts 
as .simply Vesalia or VofisdUika, while Vaifiali is corre¬ 
spondingly designated as MahdvPrctJwnmii, “ the mother¬ 
land of Mahavira ” [B. C. Law, KsJwiriya Clans, pp. 31, 32j. 
Mahavira’a own devotion to Vaidali is shown by his passing 
there twelve years ont of fortjy-two rainy seasons of his 
ascetic life. We have already seen how the Jnatrikas were 
devoted to Jainism, as also the Vajjis. The relations between 
Mahavira and the Mallas will be evident-from the fact that 
he died in their country at the palace of its King Sastipala 
[Stevenson, Kalpa-SHtra, p. 91]. Their devotion to Jainimn 
survived Mahavira. They joined the Ugras, Bhogas, 
Kshatriyas, and Lichchhavis in giving a reception to the 
twenty-second Jina [Antagadadasao, 8th Angaj. Thfe con¬ 
nection of KaSi with Jainism is as old as ParSva, as already 
related. The capital of Kosala, Sravasti, was very* hoiqiit- 
ahle to Mahavira and was his favourite haunt. 

His Chief Disciples. But Mahavira, like the Buddha^ 
was also known for his devoted disciples, some of whom 
attained to Kawalya. We have in the Kalpa-Slltra the 
names of his eleven chief disciples called Ganadharas, or 
AposUes of the Jain Church, who between them taught 
TiiTiB Gwtms. In the Jain system, the Gano denotes “ the 
School derived from one teacher; Kula, the succession of 
teachers in one line; and the SakhA, the lines which branch 
off from one teacher " [Jacobi, SBE., xxii, p. 288 n.]. Other 
notable disciples are also mentioned in the Jain texts, 
e.g. Gardabhali, who made a monk of a king called Safijaya 
[Uttard, xviii] of Kampilya, and the following ten disciples, 
the subject-matter of TJvdsagadas&o, viz. (1) Ananda, the 
merchant prince of Vapiyagama, whom even the kings and 
princes eonsolted; 
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(2) KSmadeva, similarly rich, at CluimpS under King 
Jiyasattti, converted at park called Punnabhadda; 

(3) Ohulanipiya converted at park Kotthaga near Varanasi; 

(4) Suradcva converted at the above place ; 

(5) Chullasayaga converted at park Sanlthavaua in the 
town of SavatthI under King Jiyasattil (Prasenajit? in which 
ease the name Jiyasaitii should be a title of kings like 
Devdnampiya) ; 

(6) Kundakoliya converted in park Sahassambavana in 
town called Kampillapura, capital of south Pailehala. 

It is interesting to note that he was at first the follower 
of the Law of Mamkhalipxitta Qosala "which saysi that 
there is no such thing as exertion or labour or vigom* or 
manly strength but all things are unalterably fixed ”, but it 
is not so according to MahUvIra who held a diametrically 
opposed view. 

(7) Saddalaputta, the potter king of Polasapura, master 
of 500 potter shops (turning otit " many Imwls and jarsi of 
various sizes by placing on wheels clay that is first kneaded 
with water, and then mixed with ashes and dung ”), also an 
Ajlvika, follower of Law of GoSala. GoSala tried to reconvert 
him, but, finding he wasi not cherished, tried the trick of 
applauding MaliSvira as "the great Mahana (= Brahma;r;ia), 
Guardian {Gopa), Guide, Preacher, and Pilot (in the ocean of 
life) ”, with whom he could not venture upon a disputation. 
The potter, pleased, gave him " standing provision of stool, 
plank, and bedding in his potter shops ” for his Order, but 
he remained a firm Jain. 

(8) MahSsayaga, owning eight krors fcamsa of gold and 
other properties, converted at tlie park Gupasila in the city 
of Hayagiha under King Seniya; 

(9) Nandiijlpiya converted at park Kotthaga in SavatthI 
imdet King Jiyasattu; 

(10) Salihipiya of the same place. 

PerhaiJs the best compliment to Maha^dra and his teach* 
ing is given in the following words which the Majjhima 
Nikaya [ii ,214 ff,] puts into the mouth of the Buddha ; 

"There are, brethren, certain recluses, Achelt&as, Ajivikas, 
Nig^^has, etc., who thus preach and believe : whatsoever 
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an individual experiences, -whether it be happy or painful or 
neutral feeling, all has been caused by previous actions. And 
thus from the eancellinff of old actions by tapas, and 
by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no influx 
into future life; by this non-iniiux, harma is destroyed, and 
so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain -will become worn away. This, brethren, ia what the 
Niganthas say... Is it true, I ashed them, that you believe 
and deolai’c this?... They I'eplied ... ‘ Our leader, 

Nataputta, is all-wisie... out of I he depth of his knowledge 
he telLs us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by Ibis hard and painful course of action... Thus all 
hanna will eventually be worn away, and all pam. To this 
we assent'." We have also seen how in the Buddha’s time 
he was already recognized as Samghi, 6ajj3, GanSchaiya, 
YaSasvi, TErthakara, Sadliusammata bahujanasya (revered 
as a saint by the multitude), senior to the Buddha in age, 
experience, and in the life of a ParivrSjaka. 

Some Dates in his Life. Combining the data furnished 
by the Bhagamti and the Kalporiiutre^ we find that Mahavira 
had lived (a) for thirty years as a householder, (6) for twelve 
years as an imperfect ascetic, and (o) for tlMrty years as a 
Kovalin or Jina. In his thirty-second year he met GoSSla, 
Avith whom he lived for anotrer six years. He parted from 
him m his thirty-eighth year. After this, GoSsJa spent two 
yeai’s in the preparatory stage before reaching iTinahood 
and sixteen years as a Jina when Mahavira was fifty-six years 
old. Mahavira lived for another sixteen years. These 
data give to Mahavira a life of sevoiity-tAVO yeargi If his 
Nirvana took place in 546 B.C., according -00 tradition, he 
Avas born in 618 b.o. 

Jainism as a System of Discipline. We are not concerned 
in history with Jainism as a philoijophy or religion. But 
leaving aside its doelvines and Sts philosophical position 
on the problems of life and immortality, what it stands for 
as a system of discipline in fts practical aspects may be 
gathered from a typical passage, the thirtieth lecture of the 
Uttar&dhyaymn SRira on “ the Road of Penance Jainism 
starts with Kama and its ineAdtablc effects in an endless 
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series of births and deaths, i.e. transmigration. The aim is, 
therefore, to annihilate karma by austerities, shutting 
out “ the influx of bad karmaThere were the five 
Vows to which is added the sixth, viz. “ liot eating 
at night five Semitis (rul^ regarding walking, begging, 
speaking, easing nature, and receiving and keeping things 

necessary for a monk) and three ChipUs (for i*estraining 

body, mind, and speech) by which is to be achieved freedom 
from A§ravas, affections by Karma {Karmopadana-hetu). 
On this foundation are to be practised the Austerities, both 
o.xternal and internal. The external includes (3)’ Anaiana 
(fasting) ; (2) AvaniodariM (graduated abstention from 

food from a full meal of thirty-two morsels to one of one 
morsel); (3) Bhikssacharyd (begging); (4) Basa-parvtydga 
(giving up dainty foods aueh. as “ milk, curds, ghee, etc. ’*) ; 
(5) K&yorKlesa (mortification of the flesh, including different 
postures such as Virasana, etc.) ; and (6) SamlinatS (taking 
care of one’s limbs). The interrud austerities include 

(1) PrdyaiGMtta (expiation of s&is by confession and other 
prescribed ways); (2) Vimya (humility); (3) Vmyavntya 

(service); (4) SvadhySya (study); (6) BhySma (meditation); 
and (6) Vyu-tsarga (abandoning the body, i.e. remaining 
motionless in all positions). Of these, Nosi (3) and (4) are 
further defined -with interesting details. The following 
persons are entitled to “ Service ”, viz, (1) AefliSrya, (2) 
UpSdhyaj'a, (3) Sthavjra, (4) Tapasvin, (5) GISna (the 
sick) ; (6) Saiksha; (7) Sadharmika. ” Service ” is also duo 
to the following institutions, viz, (3) Kula, (2) Garia, and 
(3) Saingha. No. (4), Study, is five-fold: (1) saying or 
leai’ning one’s lesson, (2) questioning the teacher about it, 
(3) repetitiou, (4) pondering, and (5) religious discourse. A 
sage perfonning these Arisierities will be ” completely 
released from the circle of birtlis 
vJhinism is populai’ly known for its extreme views regard¬ 
ing otftimsa and mortification of flesb. The former is based 
on the belief that all nature, even the most inanimate, is 
endowed with life and capacity for revival and leads to 
tlie jmsition that a Jain must treat with sanctity ” living- 
beings, mildew, seeds, sprouts, flowers, eggs, lairs or caves, 
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and moisture such as dew, hoarfrost, fog, hailstones, and 
damps ** [K(dpcir-Sutra, §§ 44, 45], On the other subject of 
mortification of flesh as a necessity for self-realization, the 
Jains proceed to extremes of torture, recommending naked¬ 
ness and oven fasting to death, and condemn the Middle Path 
o£ the Buddhists as. a Path of Pleasure and Luxury. 
The irony of this extreme position is that there is in practice 
less care for the life of human beings, in conduct towards 
them than in that of animals, animalculee, and plants 
and seeds. 

Jainism after Maliavira: Schism. The history of Jainism 
after MahSvSra is lacking in facts for a long period. Therfe 
was no schism in the church in his life-timo except for some 
opposition headed by his ovm nephew and son-in-law, 
JamSii, and, latoi', by a monk named Tisagutta, But 
schism reared its head soon after his death. When Ananda 
hears of his death from Chunda, he exclaims. '‘Friend 
Chnnda, this is a worthy subject to bring before the Exalted 
One ” [DliaZop-ue#, iii, 203 f.]. We are told that after Mah5- 
blra's death at Pava; "the lay-disciples of the white rbbe 
who followed Natapntta showed themselves shoolted, 
repelled, and indignant at the Niga^thas ” (cited at p, 108 
of Shah’s Jainism in North India). 

Of his eleven Apostles, Gapadharas, al|l prc-deeeased him 
except Sudharman who succeeded Mahavira to the headship 
of the new Church. The history of the Church is practi¬ 
cally a blank for the next 150 years. Jainism was favoured 
by the Magadhan king, Udayin, who succeeded AjSta^atru, 
but was killed by a prince seeing him in the disguise of a 
Jain monk. The Nanda kings were also favourably inclined 
towards Jainism, if we may believe in the inscription of tbe 
Jain Kang of Ealinga, Khararela by name, referring to 
"an idol of the first Jina" in the possession of “Bang 
Nanda", In the meanwhile, the first Pontiff Sudharman 
passed away in 608 b.c. and his successor,' Jambu in 464 b.c., 
followed by three generations of Pontiffs until about the 
time of the last Nanda, the Church was a diarchy under two 
high-priests, SambhUtavijaya, and Bhadrabahu, the 
author of KcdporSH^a, as siready stated. The former ^ed 
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when Chandragupta Maurya was king, and was succeeded by 
his disciple, Sthulabhadra. Soon after, Magadha was in 
the grip of a twelve years’ famine which made BhadrabShu, 
anxious to protect his Church against possible evils. He led 
a migi’ation towards the South, where he settled down in the 
place known as Sravana-Belgola. It is stated that he 
was also accompanied in this migration by King Chandra¬ 
gupta Maurya who renounced the throne and the world 
and embraced monldiood. When the famine ended, the 
emigrants returned, but the leadership of the Church was 
passed on to Sthulabhadra by Bhadrabahu who retired to 
Nepal. This was a time^of revolution for the Jain Church. 
The returning monks condemned those who stayed behind in 
Magadha as heretical and indisciplined, because they 
violated the rule of nakedness and wore “ white clothes ”. 
The cleavage widened for want of the old Canon which fell 
into oblivion. An attempt to recover and fix it was made by 
convoking a Council at Pataliputro, but the returning monks 
did not join it, while the old Canon comprising eleven 
Aiigas composed by the Ganadharas, and fourteen PUrvas 
(“ earlier ” portions composed by Mahavira himself) were 
known only to Bhodrabahu who ponnilted Sthulabhadra, 
when he saw him in Nepal, to teach only the first ten PUrvas. 
The PaiaJiputra Council thus established a fragmentary 
Canon called Siddhdnia oontainkig some amount of new 
scriptures from which the present Canon of the SvetSmbaras 
may be taken to be derived. The returning monlra who 
represented the orthodox section and were the spiritual 
ancestors of the Digambaras, held that the true Canon had been 
lost for over. 

Its Centres outside Magadha: Ujjain and Mathura. This 
internal difference must have considerably weakened the 
Jains who were losing their hold on Eastern India and 
settling in the West. Asoka refers to the Nirgranthas 
as one of the principal sects of his times, but his 
grandson and successor, DaSaratha, favoured their rivals, 
the Jijivikas, while the Jains claim as their patron 
the oUier grandson of Asoko, namely Samprati, who 
waa rtiUiig at Ujjain, then already a centre of Jainism, 
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Another Jain centre seems to have grown np at 
Mathura where have been found numerous inscriptions 
testifying to the existence of a prosperous Jain community 
endowing by benefactions, images and shrines dedicated to 
Mahavira and his predecessors. They also show that this 
community was distinctly Svetamhara, which was itself 
subdivided into smaller sects. The oldest of these inscrip¬ 
tions is dated in the ninth year of Kanishha (c, a.d. 87) and 
mentions the erection of a statue by a Jain lay-woman 
named Vikata at the instance of her preceptor, Naganandin, 
who belonged to the Kotika (Kautika) gctna. This gana 
according to StJiaviravaJi, was founded by Sthavira SusthitOr 
who died in tlie year 313 after Mahavira, i.e. in 154 b.c. 
Thus the inscription makes the Svctambara sect as old as the 
middle of the second century b.c. Some of the MathurS ins¬ 
criptions also refer to nuns and, therefore, point to the 
SvetSmbaras who alone admit women to the Order. 

Later Jain history is devoid of records except for lists 
of teachers, and one legend, entitled EalaMoMrya-Kath3naka 
('‘the story of the teacher Kalalca”), relating that Khlaka, 
being insulted by King Gardabhilla of Ujjain, sought the 
help of Saka satraps under SahSnusalii (“king of kings”, 
the title figuring on Kushfina coins in the form Shaomno 
8hao), and overthrew him. But his son, Vikramaditya, 
repelled the Sakas, recovered his kuigdom, and established 
the Vikrama Era in 68 b.c. This shows how the Jains settled 
at Ujjain in that early time and came to be associated with 
the Vikrama Era. 

Council of Vallabhi. The next important event is the 
Council held in Vallabhl in Gujarat under the presidency of 
Devariddhi Gapi, also called the Kshamagramapa, The Sid- 
dhanta^ established long ago by the Council of 
dually fell into disorder and was becoming extinct and so thfe 
Council was held to reduce it to order and to fix: it in an 
authorized edition of manuscript “books”. The ddibera- 
tions of this Council resulted in the redaction of the Jain 
Canon in the form in which it is found in the present day.^ 

Rise of Buddhism; the Sakyas. Buddhist legends 
* Sfio oh. vi of Cambridge History, vol. I. 
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represent tht Buddha as tlie sou of a king, and as one who 
would have beeolne a universal king had he not renounced 
the world. His family is described as “ a high and an unbroken 
Kshatriya familv ” [Sutta-Nipata; 422-3]. This was a 
family of the Sakyas who, exiled from Salceta, the capital of 
ICosala (as stated in tht Malidvastu), emigrated to a region on 
the idopes of tlie Himalayas and founded there the city 
of KapilavasUt, The arehaeologieall evidence furnished by 
the Asoka Pillar and Inscription at LumbinI has helped in 
the location of the site of Kapilavastu. The Sakya State 
was a republic, as we have seen, and was governed by an 
aristocracy of nobles called EajSa. Its city is not one of the 
six' great cities in which Ananda wislred his Master to die. 
And after His death, the claimants to shares of His relics 
includedd King Ajataiatru, but no Idng of the Sfikyas, but 
only the ^Skyas, ranking equally with other republican 
eommunities like the Koliyas, Mallas, or Lichehhavis, 

The Saltyas by gotra were Gautamas, just as the Mallas ' 
wore Vasishthas. The Buddha is addressed as an 
Ahgirasa. 

They followed some non-Aryan customs, e.g. marrying 
within the same gotra and prohibited degree of relationship. 
They were in the outskirts of Vedic civilization. B. J. 
Thomas [Life of BuddheC p. 23], supposes their basic 
population to be Kol or MundS* 

The Buddha’s Parents. According to the Ceylon 
Chronicles, the two Saltya chiefs, Jayasena and Devadaha, 
had each a son and a daughter, and each had his son married 
to the other’s daughter. The issues of each were similarly 
married. Thus Suddhodana, the son of Sihahanu, grandson 
of Jayasena, married Mays and Prajapati, the two daughters 
of Aujana, the son of Dqvadaha. The Buddha, then called 
Siddhart'ha (and also Sarvarthasiddha), was the son of 
Suddhodana and Maya, while Prajapala was the mother 
of Nanda. 

Mis Birth and Early Life. The date of the Buddha’s 
birth to inferred from that of his death which, according to 
Siohalese tradition, took place in 543 b.o. As he lived for 

' erudite work I have coaiaulted with great profit on this tuple. 
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eighty years, he was bom in 623 b.c. As already stJated, this 
date is taken to be confirmed by certain data and dates 
found in the inscription of Kharavela. The date, 623 B.o., 
is, however, at confliet with the ascertained date of Asoka 
who.sc consecration, dated in 270 b.o., should, aeojording to 
the Ceylon Chronhieles, be dated 218 years after the Nirvaiia, 
i.c. in 326 b.c. 

“ Queen Mahamaya, bearing the Bodhisatta for ten months, 
when her time was come, desired to go to Devadaha, the 
city of her family. The king approved, caused the road from 
Kapi'lavastu to Devadaha to be made smooth and adorned 
with vessels filled with plantains, flags, and banners, and 
sent her in a palanquin.'' On ttie way, in the Lumbini 
grove, she stopped and seized the branch of a sail tree, 
when she was “ shaken with the throes of birth ”. Thus the 
Buddha was born, but seven days afterwards his mother died 
[Majjhmia, iii, 118 ; NidanakatM], and he was nursed by her 
stepmother and aunt, Mahapajapati Gotami, who“'‘ gave him 
milk and fed him from her own breast ”. 

The Buddha’s exact birth-place has been identified by the 
discovery of a pillar erected by Asoka in 250 b.c., with 
the inscription—" hida Budhe jat6< SaJiyamnvUi,” ” hero 
was borli the Buddha gakyamuni ”, at the place called 
Lumbini (Lummini in the inscription), nbw known as 
Eummindei or Eupan dehi, in the Bithri District' of Nepfsd, 
about twelve mfles from the nearest railway station, 
Nautanwa, on B.N.W.E. 

On the fifth day took place die name-giving ceremony to 
which were invited 108 Brahmins. 

Luxury. He grew up in luxury, using sandalwood of 
Benares and dress of Benares cloth, tunic under-robe and 
cloak, with three palaces for the three seasons built for him 
[Angu., i, 145] in his sixteenth year, and also dancing girls 
provided for his entertainment [Jdtaka Ooniiftwifarj/]. The 
name of his wife is variously given as Bhaddakaeheha 
[Buddkmomsa, xxvi, 16], Bimba \Conmmiary on Jaiakas 281 
and 485 and on MahdpadSna Sutta], GopS [Ldfitawstara}, 
and YasodharS (in the Northern Buddhist texts). 

In the midst of luxury and the pleasures of the palace, 
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ho felt profotindly affected by some of the features and facts 
of hfe, such as " birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, and 
impurity ” [Majjhima, i, 163J. 

Birtli of a son : Renunciation.. Then was born to him a 
son, but he thought “a bond is born And so it preci¬ 
pitated his contemplated renunciation. That very night, with 
a look at his son from the threshold of the chamber where 
hi.s wife was sleeping, with her hand on the baby’s head, he 
left the palace and the city on his horse Kanthalca, with his 
ehariotoer, Ohhanna, clinging to its tail. This was when lie 
was twenty-nine. 

Riding beyond the territories of the Sukyas, Koliyas, 
and Mallas, he reaches at daybx'eak the town Anuvaineya of 
the Maineyas, six leagues away, crossing the rivex" AnoraS. 
There he gives liis ornaments and the horse to Chhandaka, 
cuts off his hair, and changes his robes for ydllow ones 
[La7Mmigtwra ]. 

The canonical text, Majjhima NikSya [i, 240], puts a 
simpler version of tho Renunciation in the mouth of the 
Buddha : “ Before my enlightenment, while yet a Bodhisatta, 
I thought, oppressive is life in a house where it is not easy 
to practise a full, pure, and religious life . Whila yet a 
boy, a black-haired youth in the prime of life,' while my 
unwilling mother and father wept with tear-stained faces, I 
out off my hair and beard and putting on yellow robes went 
forth from a home to a homeless life, ” 

His First Teachers, Alara and Udraka, at Rajagriha. 
His first task in this new life was to-find Uie teacher. The 
necessity for a teacher is first emphasized in the Upanishads 
which consider self-education like the blind man’s wander- 
hxg. He first went to Alara Kalama, seeking “ the good and 
the supreme state of peace”, Alara was a sage known for 
his powers of concentration, because sitting on the road he 
did not see or hear 500 carts rattling past him [MaMpari- 
%ih'bMa Sutta, iv, 35]. First, Gautama mastered his doctrine 
in the sense that he could repeat or reeifie it. But it was not 
realization of Truth. This came later. It was attainment of 
the state of Nothingness. Then the teacher set his pupil as 
equal to himself. But the pupil thought his attainment 
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was not complete. It was not attainment of Nirvana. So he 
left his teacher in further quest of Truth. 

The same thing happened, with his second teacher, Udralta 
Ramaputra, who taught the attainment of “ Neither- 
Consciousness-nor-Non-Consciousness ’ *, 

Prances. Then he made his way to Magadha’s 
army-township called Uruvela, where in a grove 
dose to a river and a village where he could seek alms ho 
settled down for further striving after higher knowledge. 
The striving took the form of a graduated course of austerities 
associated with Jainism,^ by which he reduced himself to a 
mere skeleton, skin and bone. He regulated and restrainjed 
breathing as well as food, taking only “juice of beans, 
vetches, chickpeas, or pulse ”, such as could be held in his 
hollowed palm. 

But this severe mortification proved .equally fruitless. 
So he gave it up and thought of another way of enlighten¬ 
ment, only keeping free from “ sensual desires and evil 
ideas”. He resumed “solid food, rice, and sour milk”, 
whereupon his five Brahmin associates, thinlrin g that “ he gave 
up striving, living in abundance ”, deserted him in disgust. 

hlifl. Rhys Davids reconstructs the history of Gautama’s 
early training thus; He begins Ids Quest in association 
with five other ParivrSjakas called Faftchmaggiya hUkhM, 

“ tjre-sctter ahns-men, ” named Anila Kondanfia, 
Assaji, Vappa, Mahanama, and Bhaddiya, who were “ of 
great help to him” {bahUpaMra) in mental and moral 
companionship. They first began by penance or tapas, 

‘ The Jaina avthqjr BovasenschsiTa of tlie wglith century a-d. in his 
Daismasara [6-10] actually states that the Buddha started as 4 Jain, 
1-cing ordained as Muni Buddliakitti by the Jain saint, PthitaSrava, 
in the Saaigha of! Sii Pirfiva at tho town of Palisha on the river Sarayu, 
and that, afteu a time, ho took to eating fisii and flesh, wearing red effpth, 
pieaoliing h 4 B own Dhaima; and saying there wm no harm in taking such 
food [Elenita Prasad Jain in B.C. Law’s BvidMitio SlfOdies, p. 118]. 
The Majihima Nihsya also refers to his shearing off hair and bcnid”, 
fii. 5, in Sil&eliam,’s translation], corresponding to the Jain practice called 
Kisa-luHdha-hivjja. The fact seoms to be that the Buddha drst tried 
tho two prevailing eystams of sell-realizatioi^ Brahmonical (undeer Al&m 
and Udraka) and Jain, and then developed his own. Mrs. Bhys Davidsi 
also holds that the Buddha first wont to Vesa,!! to seek his teackeins ond 
found there Alara K&lama and Uddaka and lateir began Join piacUces 
IQotama the Ufan, 2S'6].> 
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then greatly in vogue among the Jains at VaifiaK. They 
also discussed the doctrines of the day, “ about orderly 
process in nature (prahnU), in man’s world way (karma )— 
this from tho Niganthas—about system in musing or Jlijtna, 
from Alara and Uddaka, about the academic lay or secular 
training of thought (non-Brahman) in naming, numbering, 
analysis (Sahkhya),” first taught by Kapila at Mathura 
or Taxila and “ much besides Out of all tliis material 
Gautama hammered out a now system [S&kya, p. 123]. 

Stages of Progress. His progress was in stages thus 
described ; (1) First trance of joy combined with reasoning ; 
(2) second trance of joy in which reasoning ceased ; (3) third 
trance, marked by equanimity towards joy and aversion; 

(4) fourth trance, “ which is without pain and pleasure 

(5) ramembrauoe of former existence "with mind conoen- 
trated, (fleansed, spotless, and with defilements gone ”; 

(6) vision of “piassing away and rebirth of beings in 
conditions determined by their Karma (7) knowledge of 
the' destruction of tho <Xsova,si viz., sensual desire (Jtama), 
desire for existence (hMm), and ignoranco’ (mAjja) 

'' knowing what is pain, the cause of pain, the destruction 
of pain, and the way that leads to its destruction ” ; (8) 
knowledge of emancipation, realizing that “ destroyed is 
rebirth ” [Majjhima, i, 240 if.]. 

Sujata and Sotthiya. This is the canonical account of 
Gautama’s striving for Truth. The scriptures make it a 
six years’ striving. But tlia period is made more eventful 
by later authorities. The JStaka makes Gautama first go to 
Eajagriha, where he is received by BimbisSra with great 
devotion which he does not accept in his search after Trutii 
and its teacher^. According to Mah&vastvi, he sees Alara 
first, then Bimbisara, and then Udraka, whose teaching he 
practised at Eajagriha. When Gautama decides to take 
solid food, it was Sujata, the 'daughter of Senani of Uruvela, 
who gives that food according to the Jataka. He was seen 
in meditation under the Banyan or Bodhi-tree to which 
the scriptures make no reference. The grasjKsutteir, Sotthiya, 
is iptroduced as giving him handfuls of grass on which he sat 
till his Enlightenment. 
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His First Pupils. After Enlightenment, the Buddha 
Hionght of teaching his doctrine first to his two teachers, 
Alara, and Udraka. But they were then not living. He then 
thought of the five monks who did so much for him and 
were then in the deer-park of Isipatana near Benares, So 
from Uruvela he made his way to Benares, meeting on the 
road, between Bodhi-tree and Gaya, the Ajivika ascetic, 
Upaka, who was sceptical about his Enlightenment and went 
his own way. At Isipatana, he met the five monks to whom 
he gave his first sermon called DhamiOrdliakrarpravartatui- 
sutra in Sam., v, 420, in which are to be found the funda¬ 
mental principles of Buddhism. These may be stated as 
follows. 

First Sermon. A monli ^ould avoid the two extremes 
“ conjoined with (1) Self-torture and (2) Passions 

He should follow the Middle Palh by first grasping the 
four Truths : (1) “the trutli of pain, ” as manifest in " birth, 
old age, sickness, death, sorrow, lamenti(4ion, dejection, 
and despair "; (2) " the truth of the cause of pain, " viz. 
craving for existence, passion, pleasure, leading to rebirth; 
(3) “ the truth of cessation of pain, ” by ceasing of craving, 
by renunciation; and (4) “ the truth of the way that leads 
to the cessation of pain, ” viz. the Middle Path, which is the 
Eight-fold Path consisting of “ right views, intention, 
speech, action, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and con¬ 
centration. ” 

After the sermon, the Buddha had his first disciples in the 
five Brahmins Kondafina, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama, 
and Assaji. 

First Samgha. His next disciples wore Yasa, son' of a 
wealthy gildmaster of Benares, his father, who hecame his 
first updsaka or lay-disciple, his mother, and former wife 
who became his first women lay-disciples, four friends of 
Yasa, followed hy fifty, bringing in a total of sixty monks with 
whom the Buddhist Church began its work. 

Bkadravargiya. After rains, the Buddha left Isipatana 
and returned to Htuvela, converting on the way thirty 
wealthy young men with Bhadra as their leader (Bhadra- 
varglya). 
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1,000 Jatilas. At' UruvelS lived 500 Jatila (matted-haired) 
ascetics, fire-worshippers, under their leader Kassapa, and, 
down the i*iver, his two brothci's, Nadi, with 300, and Gaya, 
with 200, disciples. This brotherhood of 1,000 JatilasI was 
converted by tlie Buddha who then went with them to 
Eajagriha where King Bimbisara and his people wore 
surprised to see a sage of the standing of Kassapa publicly 
paying .homage to the Buddha as his Lord. 

'Veluvana. Bimbisaa'a made a gift of the park called 
, Veluvana to the Buddha and his Order. 

Sect of Sanjaya: Sariputta and Moggallana> The next 
event at Eajagriha was the breaking up of the Order of 
Sanjaya with his 250 disciples and their conversion to 
Buddhism. The lead in the matter was taken by Saripntta 
and Moggallana who at ones became the Buddha’s chief 
disciples. The commentators make the former the son of 
Sail or Saradvatiputra who was bom in the village called 
Upatiasa. The latter was born in the village called Kolita, the. 
son of a brahmin woman, Moggali. 

These numerous conversions created a sensation in 
Magadha where the people complained that “ the ascetic 
Gotaina is come to bring childlessness, widowhood, and 
subversion of families ”. 

Rahula and Nanda at Kapllavastu. The next important 
events in his ministry took place at his own native place, 
Kapilavastn, where he imparted his teaching to his father 
and the ladies of the palace, including hiS wife, and made 
monks of both EUhnla, his son, and Nanda, his cousin, the 
son of his step-mother, Gofama, on the very day fixed for 
Nanda’s installation as Crown Prince tiiid for his marriage 
with a local beauty named Janapada-Kalyapi. By the 
monkhood' of these two hoys. King Snddhodana had no 
other heir left for his kingdom. In great anguish, he said 
to the Buddha: “ The love ‘for a son. Lord, cuts into the 
skin, the flesh, the bones, and reaches the marrow. ” His 
case made the Buddha give the ruling that no one should be 
admitted as a monk without his parents’ consent. 

Bhadrika, Anuruddha, Ananda, Upali, and Devadatta 
at Annpiya. Purthei; important conversions took place 
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at Amipiya where the Buddha was staying on his way back 
to Eajagriha. There he was seen by Bhadrika (Bhaddiya), 
one of the Sakj’-a kings, accompanied by Anuruddha, 
Ananda, Upfili, the barber, and Devadatta, Ms cousin, all 
of whom embraced monldiood, and became famous figures; in 
the Mstory of Buddhism, except the last, the Buddhist 
Judas. The Buddha appointed Ananda as his personal 
attendant. 

Sudatta Anathapindika; his gift of Jetavana at Sravasti. 

At Eajagriha he was staying at Sitavana where he converted 
a merchant of Sravasti named Sudatta who came there on 
business and was much' moved by the lavish enliertainment 
given to the Buddha and his Order by his own sister, the 
wife of the gildmaster of Eajagriha. On returning to Sravasti, 
he wanted to acquire the park of Prince Jeta for the Buddha's 
retreat. But Jeta said it could not be bought except with 
as many gold pieces as could cover it. The merchant dosed 
with the offer, but Jeta tried to back out till the case was 
decided agaiust him by the law-court. Sudatta then brought 
carts of gold pieces to cover the groimd, amounting to eighteen 
kotis, wMle ' Jeta himself, moved by the merchant's 
colossal gift, contribnted tbe cost of the gateway 
with a storehouse. Sudatta is known by his title, Anatha- 
pintjika, or Anathapip^ada, “ giver of alms to the 
destitute ” [Chullmagga, p, 159 j PausboE's Jatakas, i, 
92-3], 

This singular gift is commemorated in stone in one of the 
Bharhut sculptures hearing the inscribed label : Jetavana 
Anadhapei^o deti Kotisamthatena Keta : “ Anathapip^lika 
makes a gift Jetavana as its purchaser with a layer of ko'^s of 
of coins. " This is based on the canonical passage : ” Anatha- 
pindiko Gahapati sakatehi birafifiam nibbShSpetum Jeta- 
vanam koti-santhSram santharapesi [lib.] : “ Anatha- 

pin^ka, banker, carrying gold coins in carts, covers up Jeta 
park by a layer of koHs (of coins)." 

The sculpture, translating into stone this canonical account, 
depicts {a) a cart with its buHoeks released and coins (square 
pieces) uidoaded and spread on the ground; (6) the BodM- 
tree surrounded by railing and four other trees to indicate the 
garden {vatva)-, and (c) the two cottages, the Buddha’s 
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private chambers, which arc labelled as Gamdha (fragrant) 
-huti and Kosanvjba (perfumed, from Kausunibha, bearing the 
scent of kusunibha flower)-/cw^ (cottage). 

Visakha: her gift of Purvarama. The legends [DMmma- 
pada Commentm'y, i, 384 ; Angu. Commmtary, i, 404] tell 
of another great benefactress of the Church from the same 
city, viz. ViSakhay daughter of a gildmaster of Bhaddiya, a 
town of Ahga, from which he was deputed by King Bimbi- 
sara to King Prasenajit for settlement in Kosala as a banker. 
On his way to Sravasti, he found a pleasant place where he 
spent the evening (saiyam) for which it was called Saketa, 
where ho was permitted to sctlUe by Pi'asenajit, ViSakhS 
was married to Pupyavardhana, son of Migara, a gildmaster 
of Saketa and a follower of the naked aseclies, at whose 
instigation he brought charges against Vifiakha to get her 
out, but she disproved them and wanted to leave him when 
he was converted by the Buddha after a visit. Once, VifiakhS 
forgot to take her costly headdress left at a monastery where 
she was hearing the Buddha’s 'discourse. It was kept safe 
by Ananda, but ViSakha would not take it back but put it 
up for sale. It was too costly for a buyer, and so it was 
appropriated for building a monastery at SravastS called 
Pfirvarama wliich tho Buddlia used a® Ms Retreat alteniately 
with Jetavana. She further endowed the permanent supply 
for the monks of eight kinds of alms, viz, robe for the rains, 
food for an incoming or departing monk, and for his attendant, 
as also for a sick monlc and his attendant, medicine, and gruel, 
and bathii^-dresses for nxms. 

This benefaction illustrates the spirit of humanitarianism 
and positivist social service imqjired by early Buddhism which 
made for both moral and spiritual uplift of its votaries. 

Witlim two years of the first^ preaching, there were thus 
founded three most important monasitorios at Rajagpiha, 
KapRavastu, and Sravastl. 

Order of Nuns. The fifth year of Ms mmistry was marked 
by an important event, the establishment of the Order of 
Nuns. The Buddha was ihen staying at the Pinnacled Hall 
(Kfi-^Srafi&la) at VaiSali when Ms father died and he returned 
home. He had to settle there a feud between the Slikyas 
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and Eoliyas regarding irrigation from the Eohini and was 
then approached by his widowed stepmother, MahaprajSpatl, 
for permission to become a nxm. The permission was thrice 
I’ofused by the Buddha who returned to Vaisali only to be 
followed by her “with swollen feet, and covered with dtust, 
and weeping outside the door ” till Ananda intervened and 
got her the permission on condition of observance of eight strict 
Rules I’equiring a nun always to salute a monk irrespective of 
her standing, and never to rebuke or abuse a monk on any 
pretext, not to spend Retreat in a place where ther^ is no 
monlc, and so forth. The Buddha, however, was careful 
to state that these strict Rules were necessary like dykes to 
check the overflow of a reservoir, but by the admission of 
women to the church, it would be like a house of more 
women than men, liable to be broken into by robbers, and 
where it should have lasted long, for 1,000 years, it would 
last now for 500 years, and not last long. 

Famous Nuns. In connection with the Order of Nuns 
it may not be amiss to give here its brief history. Qotiaani 
was followed by her daughter NandS, and Bhadda Kaeh- 
chana, the Bioddha’s wife. Over seventy nuns are mentioned 
in the TharlgHi^^ of whom twelve appear to be more 
historical and famous. KhemS, wife of Bimbisara, was good 
enough to give instruction to King Prasenajit. Dhanuna- 
dinna composed a whole Sutta [Majihmaf i, 299], Kiss 
{KriSa, lean) Gotami of SrSvasti became a nun, after losing 
her only child, and later an Arhat, 

Non-Buddhist female Ascetics. The commentaries bring 
to light the existence of non-JBuddliist female ascetics. The 
Jain girl Patadh&ra was converted by SSriputra and 
became a nun. Some hostile ascetics got hold of the femalei 
ascetic ChinehS, to assail the character of the 

Buddha. Another female ascetic {pmvrajiM) named 
Sundari, was similarly used by eon^irators agamst the 
Buddha, 

To resume now the narrative of his ministry, we have seen 
that during the first five years the Buddha had visited 
five important centres, viz. Benares, Rajagmha, Kapilavastu, 
SrSvaatS, and Vai$5l3. It is, however, difficult to detennina 
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the exact chronological sequence of the evenlsi of his forty- 
iivo years’ ministry on the basis of the available records, 
whidi are not canonical but mostly cominontarial. We shall 
mention only the typical incidonis. 

Viharas at Vaisali. We liave referred to his visit to 
Vaisali. It has been already related how hisi first visit to 
Vaigali was prayed for by the whole Lichchhavi nation in 
order that his sacred ptreseneo might purify their city and 
purge it of the plague them raging there and how he was 
given a right royal reeepftion by a procession of innumerable 
elephants and chariots. VaijSalS provided for the Buddha's 
residence the KtitagaraMa, Pinnacled Hall, in Mahavona and 
eight other parks^ as already related, while, jUke ViiSakha 
of Srfivasti, Vaifiali also gave to the Church benefactresses 
like the courtesan Ambapall and Balika,. whose gifts are 
already noticed. 

Miracles Condemned. In one of his visits to Bajagriha, 
one of his disciples tried to humiliate the six prominent 
leaders of non-Buddhist sects already referred to by exhibition 
of superhuman powers. The Buddha severely castigated 
him and ruled out such practices by his monks, as it 
would not be to the advantage of the converts or the 
unconverted. 

Prince Bodhi of Bharga Country. The Buddha’s eighth 
Retreat was at the Crocodile Hill (Sumsumaragiri) in the 
deer-park of tho Bheskala forest in the Bharga country, of 
which the chief, Prince Bodhi, gave the Buddha and his 
Order an entertainment in his now palace which the Buddha 
would not enter till the white cloth, on the steps, on which 
he could not tread, was removed. There he also saw the 
pious householder Nakulapita and Ms wife whom he ranked 
as the chief of those that win confidence [Anffu. Ccrnmmfary, 
i, 400]. 

Ghoshitarama, gift of Vatsa King Udayana, at Kausambi; 
Parileyyaka forest. The ninth Retreat' at EauSSmbi in 
the Vihara called Choshitai-ama, the gift of one of the three 
Ministers of -the Vatsa King Udayana, was marked by two 
important events. A Brahmin wanted to marry his proud 
daughter, Magandiya> to the Buddha as the only suitable 
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husband for her. She ■was rejeeted and became -the wife of 
King Udayana who had another ■wife, Samavati, a Buddhist 
lay-devotee, upon whom she avenged her insult by encom¬ 
passing her death in a conflagration of the palace [Suita 
Nipata, iv, 9; Bhp. Com., i, 199-222; Ud&na, ip, 10]. 
The next event was the fii'st schism in the Church due ■to a 
monk, not confessing guilt, being expelled under rules 
which were challenged. The Buddlia failing to settle the 
difference retired to keep retreat alone in the Parileyyaka 
forest, away from his monks. The monksj forfeiting by their 
behaviour the sympathy of the city, sought out the Buddha, 
then at SrSvasti, his tenth Retreat, and asked pardon 
[Vinaya, i, 337 ; Jdt, iii, 486 ; Bhp. Com., i, BS]. According 
to Udana [iv, 5], the Buddha left Kaufiambi as it was 
crowded with monks, nuns, lay people, and heretics. 

Famine at Veranja. At VeraSjS, his twelfth Retreat, 
the Brahmin Veranja, being converted, in^vited the Buddha 
and his monks to spend the rains there. But he was unable 
to arrange for his p;romised hospitality, as it was a time of 
famine, and he had so many other duties in his household. 
It was left to 500 horse-merchants to feed tlie monks, 
whereupon Moggallana contemplated getting food by 
exercise of his superhuman powers, which, as usual, the 
Buddha could not permit [Vmaya, iii, 1-11; Jut, iii, 49b; 
Dhp, Com,, ii, 153]. 

Nursing a Sick Monk. At his fifteenth Retreat in the 
Nyagrodha grove at SravasiS, the Buddha addressed a 
discourse to his cousin, Mahanaman, on his succeeding to 
the headship of the Sakya reivublic after Bhaddiya 
becoming a monk. At this time, his father-in-law, angry at 
his desertion of his daughter, misbehaved towards him, get¬ 
ting drunk and waylaying him, but ho immediately died 
[Dhp. Com., iii, 44]. Rahula, then twenty years old,' received 
his full ordination {upasampada). 

A striking story is also told of ■flie Buddha’s fellow-feeling 
and humanity in himself nursing a forsaken sick monk, Tissa 
of SrSvasti, suffering from a akin disease and smelling foul. 
The Buddha with his o^vm hands washed him in hot water 
and had him clothed in fresh robes and exhorted the monks 
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thus : "You have neither father nor mother, wherefore 
be father and mother to one another! ” [Blt/p. Com., 
i, 31f)]. 

Ansrulimaala. His twentieth Betreat was at SravasU, 
where several, importlant events took place. The first was 
the conversion] of the bandit AngulimaJa, so called because 
he wor*e a " garland of fingers ” severed from his victims. 
The Biiddha met him in a forest near Chalika and 
tamed his wild nature on tho spot. He became a monk 
and sat with tho Buddha when King Prasenajit came in. 
The king Avas horrified on learning that the bandit was there 
till he was reassured by tho Buddha. Then the king offered 
him robes and other requisites, but AngulimSla answered, 
" Enough, 0 King, I have my three robes " [MajjJmna, ii, 98; 
Dhp. Com., iii, 169], 

Ananda. The second event was tho appointment by 
the Buddha of Ananda as Ws picrraanent personal attendant. 
Hitherto the Buddha was served by turns by monks carrying 
his howl and robe. Oned an attendant, NagasamSla by 
name, alf a tossing of roads, went his own way and not the 
way that the Buddha wished, throwing down his bowft and 
robe, only to be pounced upon by robbers. At another 
time, the attendant, Meghiya, similarly disobeyed him to 
meditate in a mango-grove Cor which he was not considored 
fit for his evil thoughts. The Buddha, therefore, declared 
that he needed a reliable attendant in his advancing age. 
Sarlputta at once rose and offered his services whicli the 
Buddha did not accept, as he had other work to do. Then 
rose MoggallSna and the eighty chief disdplcs. But tho 
Buddha chose Ananda who was waitisg in silence to be 
asked. Ananda agi'ced under certain conditions dictated by 
his devotion to the Buddha. These were that he must 
refuse the things meant for the Buddha personally, whether 
fine robes, special alms, scented chamber,' or personal 
invitation, and that he must have the privilege to accompany 
him going on invitation, to present people to him, to have 
free access to him, and to repeat to him tlio teaching given, 
in his presence. 

Sravasti. The chronicle of the ministry breaks off at 
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this point. As staled in the commentary on the Btuidha- 
vamsa which mentions these Retreats, the Buddha hereafter 
stayed permanently at Srtvasti, alternating between the 
VihSras of Jetavana and PfirvSrama. 

Devadatta. Perhaps the only unpleasant phase of his 
career was that connected with the opposition and jealousy 
of hia cousin Devadatta. The Devadatta legends are 
variously given in the different aourees. Some tell of their 
youtnful rivalries in sport and love. But the Pali accounts 
start him as a follower of the Buddha who cherishes him 
as one of nis eleven chief disciples. Only once he hints at 
his evil wishes [Sam., ii, 156]. The story of his defection is 
given in the Vinaya [ii, 196] and later works [J&t., v, 333; 
Dhp. Com., i, 133] and in fragments in the A 1 ^guUara [ii, 73 ; 
iii, 123, 402 ; iv. 160]. 

Devadatta’s plan was first to win over AjStaiatru by 
show of superhuman :^owers he had acquired in his early 
training. Next, he claimed the leadership of the Order 
which he expected the Buddha to give up in his old age. He 
was then seventy-two. But the Buddha was not prepared 
to hand over the Order even to disciples like SSriputta and 
Moggallaiia, much loss to a “vile one” like Devadatta. 
Devadatta now became his open opponent and the Buddha 
had an Act of Proclamation issued declaring that neither 
he nor his Order was responsible in any way for anything 
done by Devadatta. He now plotted that he should kill 
the Buddha, and Ajata^atru his father, Bimbisara. The 
first plot failed in spite of several attempts. The second 
succeeded. In the Clgha, [ii, 72], Ajatalatru repents, saying : 
“ For the sake of lordship, I deprived my righteous father, 
the righteous king, of life.” But in the Vinaya, Bimbisakia 
himself resigns his kingdom to his son on discovering that 
he wanted to kill him. Then Devadatta openly promoted 
schisn by pressing for stricter rules requiring monks to 
dwell only in forests, at! the foot of a tree, and not under 
a roof, to live on alms and not to accept invitations, to 
wear cast-off rags and not robes given by laymen, and not 
to eat fiesh or fidi. The Buddha said these rules were 
permissible but not obligatory. This led Devadatta to 
P33 
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defame the Buddha as one given to lujcury, and get together 
with his assodiate, KokSlika, a following of 500 now monks 
from VaiSali. He was discoui’sing to the Congregation 
which tho Buddha asked Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
to attend. When he was tired, he asked Sariplatra to address 
the Congregation and himseK went to sleep. He woke up to 
find, that all his recruits were won over by Sariputra. 

Ajatasatru. As regards the attitude of Ajatafiatrti, we 
have already seen how, repentant as a parricide, he sought 
sonsolation from each of the six heretical teachers, including 
Gofiala and Mahavira, and ultimately found it by approach¬ 
ing the Buddha under the advice of his physician Jivaka. 

Jivaka, This Jivaka was an ornament of the Order 
both for his medical skill and devotion to the Buddha. 
He specialized in children’s diseases and was known as 
KomdrdbhacJicha, He was sent for study to Taxila by 
a son of Bimbisara, Prince Abhaya, wlto brought him up when 
he was thrown away on a dust heap by hia mother, the 
courtesan SSlSvati of Rftjagriha. For seven years he studied 
medicine at Ta^la, cultivating by fieldwork a direot know¬ 
ledge of medicinal plants within a radius of a yojma. The 
completion of his study was announced by his teacher 
who said: “You have done your learning, my good Jivaka; 
this will do for acquiring your livelihood.” He then left 
for home. On the way, he treated a rich merchant’s wife 
at Ssketa and earned a fee of 16,000 Icahapay^^. Ho next 
cured King Bimbisara of his fistula by “one anointing”, 
and was appointed by him as State-physician and also 
physician to tho Buddha and his Order. He also cured a 
commercial magnate of Rajagriha by a surgical operation, 
making him lie down on each side for a week and on his 
back for another week. He earned a fee of 200,000 kaha- 
pmas. He was called to Benares to treat a merchant’s 
son suffering from intestine entanglement which had to be 
removed by operation. He got a fee of 16,000 kafwp(»^MS. 
He was also called to Ujjwil to treat' King Pajjota (Pradyota) 
“sufEeriug from janndice’’. He sent him a present of costly 
cloth which he gave to the Buddha. At tins time the Buddha 
himself suffered from constipation. He first prescribed 
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a fat with which his body was rubbed for a few days by 
Ananda and then three handfuls of three drugged lotuses to 
be smelt by the patient who was also kept on liquid diet 
till he was cured [Fwiaj/o, 8BE., xvii, pp. 171-195]. 

Last Days and Illness. Up to the last days of his life 
the Buddha -kept to his full programme of travelling and 
preaching. In his seventy-ninth year he was at Eajagriha 
whence he proceeded to AmbaiattMka, Naianda, and Patali- 
grama, where AjEtaiatru was laying the foundation of 
a fort for his projected conquest of the Lichehhavis on the 
other side of the Ganges. Here he prophesied : "As far as 
Aryan people resort, as far as merehanls travel, this will 
become the chief city, Pataliputra ” [MaliapariTMhtinar 
Suita]. He then went out of the city by a gate named 
Gotama Gate and crossed the river at the point called the 
Gotama Ferry and arrived at VaiSali. There, in the village 
Beluva close by, lie fell seriously ill and prophesied: 
"At the end of three months hence the Tathagata wiU dija.” 
Leaving VaiSali, he passed through several villages, Bhanda- 
gama, Matthigama, Ambagaraa, Jambugama, and Bhogana* 
gara till he came to P&va, where he stayed in th® mango- 
grove of Chunda the Smith who treated biTn to his last 
meal consisting of hand and soft food and a quantity of 
sHkarcmuiddava, which the oldest commentators explain 
as "the flesh of a pig made soft and oily" but which meant 
“tlie sprout of a plant trodden by pigs, or a mushijoom 
(aMchchhattalea) growing in a place trodden by pigs, or a 
flavouring substance” [JTddm Com., % 299], After the 
meal, the Buddha had an attack of dysentery, with discharge 
of blood, and violent deadly pains which he controlled, and 
then moved on towards KusinBra. 

From Pava to Kusinara. On the way, he asked Ananda 
to sp;read a robe fourfold for a comfortable seat and to bring 
water to drink from the stream called HakutthB close by. 
Just then 500 eaiits eros^g the stream had made its waters 
muddy and turbid. But Ananda found them dear and pure. 
Here he had a visitor, Pukkusa, a Malla, and a pupil of bis 
teacher, AlSra KalBma, who became a lay disciple. To Mm 
the Buddha related an anecdote. Once he was at a place 
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called AtumS where it rained with thunder and lightning, 
killing two farmers arid four oxen, and bringing a great 
crowd without his knowing why, so inttense was his concen¬ 
tration. 

After bathing in the river, the Buddha took further rest 
in a mango-grove where lie thought that, as his end was 
approaeJiing, Ohunda might be blamed for the meal that 
brought on his illness and so he left with Ananda a message 
that the meal that Chunda gave was the last meal of the 
Tathagata and would bring him great gain. 

Last Words, The Buddha rose and proceeded farther, 
crossing the Hiranyavati, and readied Kusinara where he 
took his' last rest in a griove of sSl trees. He said : “ Come, 
Ananda, arrange a bod .with the head to the north ; I am 
suffering and would lie down." He was fanned by the elder 
UpavEna, He sent Ananda to toll the MaJIas of KusinEra of his 
coming end and they came with their whole families and wer© 
presented to him by families and not individually, as they 
were too many. In the meanwhile, a local ascetic Snbhadda 
received his last teaching. Next, he a^ed the assembled 
monks to question him about any doubts they had, but 
all remained silent. Then ho addressed to them his last 
words: " Now, monks, I have nothing more to tell you 
than this : subject to decay are all compounded things : work 
out your salvation with earnestness.” 

Last Scenes. Among the monks was Anuruddha consoling 
the lamenting lay-public. 

Eassapa the Great was coming along from PavE with his 
company of monks and heard of the Master’s death from au 
Ajivika aacetic on the way. 

The Mallas assembled with scents, garlands, music and 
robes to do honour to tihe body of the Lord. After cuemation 
they threw scented water on the reliesi which they protected 
by a fence of spiears. 

Then came eight claimants for share of the relics ovier 
which each promised to erect a stHpa. Their names are 
already stated. 

. .Genuine Relics. Archaeological excavation has brought 
to light some ^ines containing iihe relics and proved the 
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truth of the texts. In 1898 Peppe excavated a siupa at 
Piprahvra close to the Nepal border, and found in its interior 
stone chamber several vessels containing bones among 
other things. And, what is moi-e intei'esting, round the rim 
of the lid of one stone vessel runs an inscription in Asokan 
characters, which is read as follows : Siildtibhaiinam sdbha- 
gimJcanam saputaddlarmm lyam salilamdhane Budhasa 
Bhavavate Sakiyanam “ This relio treasury of the Lord 
Buddha—^tlie sukt^ti, pious foundation, of the Saltya 
l)rethren, with their sisters, children, and wives”; implying 
that it was the stupa constructed by the entire Sakya 
coinmunity, males, females, and children, to enshrine the 
sacred relics. 

There is doubt abouti the meaning of the inscription 
and about its date, which may be of the time of Asoka from 
the script used, but the authenticity of the relics nieed 
not be doubted. 

A stupa was unearthed near Peshawar at Shah-ji-ki- 
dheri containaiag a relio-ea^et on the bottom of whioh was 
found a six-mded crystal reliquary in whieli were contained 
three small fragments of bone believed to be tii© original relics 
deposited in the stdpa by Kanishka, which, as Yuan Chwang 
teUs us, were the relies of tihe Buddha [Arch, Sur. Rep., 
1908-9, p. 49]. The name of Kanishka is inscribed on 
the easket. 

A few more relics were discovered by Sir John Maas^iall 
at Taxila in 1913-14 and presented to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. The relic chambeil was placed six feet below the 
foundations of the stupa unearthed. In the chamber were 
found four coins of Kings, Maues, and Azes I, and a vase 
of steatite. The vase contained a miniatinre casket of gold 
shapied like an ancient dagaba of Taxila. And inside tihe 
easket was found the bone relie. 

Later, Sir John Marshall discovered some more relies 
in a group of chapds attaohed to the Dharmarajika Stupa 
in the Ohir Topie Mound at Taxila. In one of these was found 
a steatite vessel oontaining a silver vase in which were found 
an inscribed seroU and a gold casket oontaming minute bone- 
relics whieh, as stated in the inscription (of the year 136 of 
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Azes I), were the very “relies of tlie Holy One” (the Buddha). 

Another body-relie of the Buddha has been lately recovered 
from the remains of a stilpa at Nagarjunikonda in Guntur 
district. The name Nagarjma is that of the founder of 
the Madhyamika School and adherent of Mahayana Buddhism 
who had lived about second century a.d. The relic was 
deposited in a round gold box of % in. diameter. Several 
structures built round the siiipa bear inscriptions whicli 
describe it as the Great Stiipa Mdfuiahetiya) “ pitotocted 
by the corporeal relics” (dhStwara-parigahUa) of tlie Blessed 
One, so that it was really erected to enshrine relics of tble 
Lord Buddha [Ep. Ind., xx, 1-37]. 

This relic was also in the neighbourhood of another relic 
which was discovered as early as 1892 in a stupa at Bhatti- 
prolu in the same district. 

Indebtedness of Buddhism to Previous Systems, Jainism, 
Sankhya, or Yogia. It iai beyond the scope of history to deal 
with the doctrines, pirineiple.9 and practices which distinguisJi 
Buddhism as a religion and a philosophy. It may, however, 
be generally noted that Buddhism is very largely the 
outcome of the pre-existing Brahminieal thought. It was 
known as a Now Word for the emphasis it laid on life as 
distinct fflom ritual. But even here it* is mtieipated by some 
of the Upanishads wMch, as wc have seen, pjut the knowledge 
of the Atman as the sole and ultimate Eealiljy above Veda 
and ritual, and especially by the teachings of Rishi 
Yajnavalkya insisting not merely on the ultimate oneness of 
Man with the Highest or Brahman but also on the 
achievement of that Oneness or self-realization as a pro¬ 
gressive process figured as a Way {m&rga or yctna) through 
worlds of rebirth or transmigration [RrS. Upa., iv, 4, 8]'. 
Buddliism was alsn anticipated in some of its features by 
Jainism which, led it by about a generation, as we have seen. 
Both Jainism and Buddhism agree iu stressing the possibility 
and need of altering by deliberate deeds (karma) thei conse¬ 
quences of deeds,! and also in, the doctrine of AhmsS. 
Buddhism is also supposed to have been very much influenced 
by. that phase of Brahminieal thought which goes by the 
name of Safikhya of which the founder was Kapila of 
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Mathura. Jacobi goea so far as to say that Buddhist 
philosophy is "derived from Sahkhya^”. Another feature 
of the older culture iniiuerLcing Buddhism was the 
System of Yoga or DhySma (Pali jhana). 

The Sramana in Sanskrit and Pali Texts. Buddhism as 
a System of Eelease was also anticipated by various other 
Systems of Eelease for which India then,, as now, offers a 
special field. The Buddhist had his forerunner in the 
Achelaka, the Nigantha, the Ajivaka and others, aU jaiming 
at salvation termed muJeti, moksha, vimutti. The man 
achieving it, the man at i^eaee, was called SrwmmM I(Pali 
sama-m), "the toileii’’ in. the original sense, but later 
" one who has toiled and reaped the resultThe Sremma 
was a social feature existing beforle Buddhism. The word 
first occurs in the Bnhariaranyaka Up,aniahad '[iv, 3, 22], 
It is very usual in the P^ books, and especially the 
expression, Samana-Brahnuma, These made up the religious 
world of the limes. Thle Buddha is often called Samana 
Qotama. The term cam© to mean tire ordinary hhikkJm or 
abnsinan (from bhikkM=htohsn meats) with thte deriva¬ 
tive Samanera denoting the novice. But the original 
i^ramantt of the Brahmin books was, as we havte seen, more 
thorough-going in his renunciation. He was not the almsi- 
fed almsman haunting the doorsteps of viUageis. He lived 
on wild roots and fruits in the forest, away from tljs village 
which he must not enter. Such a recluse was not of colder 
clhnes. He needed a climate where li© could maintain 
himself without taking life, and not perish for want of 
clothing and shelter. 

In the Pali woilcs, the Pitakas, the Samma had become 

“This is an exaggerated view. 'There are both liesemblancea and 
difCerences between the two e^tems. The chiof resemblances are (1) in 
the dialectic preseatation of Bealiiy, e.g. in the doctrine of iPatie'haiha~ 
sarmppsda and the Ssnkhyan scheme ox evolution from PraTeriti to the 
Tanmstrai^ Mahgbhutas, etc.; (2) in the doctrine of Ilril and Imper¬ 
manence (cf. ^'Huhkha-trayg-bhigiistat ;^'jSasa'tadavagh{btahe.hotaa" 
of Sankhya and Buddhist ''Anichom, D'alema and Anatta”) (3) in the 
Way of Belease being inner discipline without referencee to any divine 
grace or teleological principle. Tho main difCetencea are that the SBnkhy.a 
posits the duaJii;^ ox Subject and Object (Furusha aud Prakriti) and 
Buddlusm tbeir identity and that there is no identity of concepts hke 
the Buddhist mpa, veclms, etc., which are not known in Sgnkhya. 
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less oC a recluse oC this type but a regular almsman. Yet 
he won the respect and support] of the masses for his self- 
sacrifice that did not wait for time and age, as was uslnal 
with Brahmans. Accordingly, in the Suttas and Vhiwya, 
the alms-giving of the laity to the Samana has become an 
institution, but in Brahminieal circles these men of the 
bowl were still disfavoured as having renounced social 
life and ties pirematurely. A Brahman householder of 
Savattlu abused oven the Buddha approach%ig him for 
alms in the following words : “Stay tliere,' 0 Shaveling, 
stay there, O Samanaka, stay there, 0 Vasalaka (from 
vrishalo, an outcast) i, 162]. 

Progress of Buddhism In Eastern India as less Brahminieal. 
The fact was that Buddhism was making greater headway 
in Eastern India for its imperfect Brahmanization, or] as 
the region where the standard and prestige of Br'alunanical 
culture were lower than, in the western parts of northiemn 
India. And hence we can believe in the strictures passed, 
for instance, by the Tevijja Suttanta [BigTia, xiii] on the 
average moral conduct among Brahmans, or by the Sagatha 
Vagga [SamyuUa'NUtaya] on their muttering (japaiia) of 
mantras for fees. Perhaps bvbu in the East there was a 
minority thus lax and unworthy. Tire SomyviMarNikaya 
fi, 171] refers iJo Brahmans tilling their farms and estates 
without the opprobrium attaching to such conduct which 
was fit for the Vai^ya. But the ideally good man wos still 
called a Braliman in the Buddhist texts and oven in Asoka’s 
Edicts, while thtterm was stUl holding its own and alter¬ 
nating with the new tern, Arahaw^ indicative of the highest 
saintliniess.^ 

The Buddha as a Man. We may now in. conclusion 
attempt an esthnate of the greatness of the Buddha as 
a man, ond not as the founder of a religion followed by 
more than a fifth of the human race. We can make an 
estimate of that greatness on the basis of some of the sayings 
attributed to him, or anecdotses told about him in the texts 
compiled after hisi deatli. 

Stages in his Life. The Buddha was married at sixteen. 

ScOeya or BvSdhist Origins [ch. ii] by Mrs. 'Bhys Davids. 
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His only son was born after more than' twelve years of 
married life. Ho renounced the world when he was enjoy¬ 
ing iti most, at twenty-nine. He spent six years in a life of 
uttermost ansterilics, achieving Buddhahood or Enlighten¬ 
ment at thirty-five. From thirty-five up to his death at 
eighty, for a period of forty-five years, ho gave himstolf 
completely to active social service and ministry. 

Initial Weaknesses,. The Buddha, like the lotus rooted in 
mud, blossomed into perfection out of the ordinary conditions of 
life. He was not initially above the ills which flesh is heir to. He 
did not, like ordinary men, find renunciation and asceticism 
at all easy. He himself confessed: “ I also. Ye Monks, 
before I had attained Enlightenment.., myself subject 
to birth, growth and decay, sickness and death, pain and 
impurity, sought after what also is subject to these, vi/. 
wife and children, slaves male and female, goats and sheep, 
fowls and swine, elephants, cattle, horses, mares, gold, 
and silver!.., How if I seek the birtliless, ageless, discosc- 
less, deathless, and the stainless incomparable surety, Ih'o 
extinction of illusion- And, Ye Monks, after some time, 
while still in my fii-st bloom, shining, dark-haired, in the 
enjoyment of happy youth, in the first years of manhood, 
against the wish of weeping and wailing parents, with shorn 
hair and board, clotlwcl in rj^jged raiment, I went forth 
from home to homelessness.'’ And again : “ Before my 
full Awakening, I dearly perceived, the wrclchodneas of 
desires but not finding happiness or aught better outside of 
desires and evil things, T knew not to turn away from follow¬ 
ing after them ” [MajjMma, i, 91 ff]. 

Mendicant’s Meal. His first meal as mendicant ho could 
hardly eat. “ His stomach turned and he felt as if Ms 
inwards wore on the p-oint of coming ont by his mouth, 
for in that existence lie had never before so much as seen 
such fare, ” till by self-admonition ho overcame his feeling 
of “ distress at that repulsive food 
Fear of Solitude. His next pi*oblom in this new life was 
its solitude and the fear of it. He himself thus describes it : 
“How hard to live the life of the lonely forest-dweller... 

to rejoice in. solitude. 'Verily, the silent groves must bear 
0/1 
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heavy upon the monk who has not yot W'on to fixity of 
mind!... He is soizod with mortal fear and terror” to 
overcome which he would “go forth to the lonely tombs 
in the woods, oxit under the trees and abide the night 
through in I hose places of horror and affright . . , And, 
as I tarried there, a deer came by, a bird caused a twig to 
fall, and tlie wind set all the leaves whispering; and I 
thought : * Now it is coining—that fear and terror , , . 
but 1 neither stood still, nor sat, nor lay down until, pacing 
to and fro, I had mastered that fear and terror. ’ ” 

Paul Dalilkc well remarks [Bu^dliisl Essaijs, p. 15]: 
“ Never before did founder of religion speak like this. One 
who thus speaks needs not allure witli hopes of heavenly joy. 
One who speaks like thia of himself atiraets by that 
power with which the Truth attracts all who enter lier 
domain. , 

Daily Routine. Ills life of ministry for! nearly half a 
century was a life of strentlous work following a strict time¬ 
table of daily duties. Rising early morning, washing and 
dressing himself, he meditated and then went out for alms, 
bowl in liand, alono or with his followers. Tailing his meal 
with some hospitable host, ho gave a discourse and returned 
to his retreat waiting to hear if all his disciples had taken 
their meals. Then he would suggest to them topics for 
meditation and retire for “meditation during the noon-day 
heat ” [fi'aw., i, 146-8]. The afternoon was given to public 
discourse followed by evening bath, meditation, discourse to 
his monks, and retirement for meditation and sleep 
[from accotuit of Buddhaghosa as given in Rhys Davids’ 
Leciurea]. 

A Beggar before whom Kings bowed. Ho behaved lilcc 
an ordinary monk all through his life. “ In the days when 
his reputation sllood at ils highest ppint, and his name waa 
named throughout India loraong the foremost names, one 
might day by day see that man, before whom kings bowed 
themsdves, walking about, alms-bowl in hand, through 
streets and alleys, from house to house, and without uttering 
any request, with downcast! look, stand silently waiting 
until a morsd of food was thrown iuto his bowl ” 
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[Oldenberg]. Onae at Alavi, in the SimsapS forest, he was 
found resting on the eattlepath ui<on a couch of leaves in 
deep meditation, while it was bitterly cold winter and frost¬ 
ing : “Bough is the ground trodden by the hoofs of the 
cattle ; thin is the couch of leaves ; light the monk’s yellow 
robe ; sharp the cutting winter wind,” and yet the Master 
said : “I live happily, with sublime uniformity.” [Prom, 
a Sufta of the Anguttara.] 

Superhuman in Humility. His humility, utter and sincere, 
was itself superhuman. Once, “ at the annual final Assembly 
of the monlts, before the time of wandering began, the 
Exalted One looked round over the silent company and 
said to the monks : “ Well, ye disciples, I summon you to 
say whether you have any fault to find with me, whether 
in word or in deed ’ [Bawi, i, 190]. Again, when a Brahman 
asked him, * Does the honoured Ootama peimit deeping 
in the day time? ’ the Buddha’s frank answer was : ‘ In 

the last month of summei*, after the meal, when one has 
returned from the begging round, I confess to lying down 
upon the inghi side, upon tlie cloak, folden in four, and, 
with collected senses, falling asleep.’ ” He is always careful 
to disclaim any superhuman virtues: Once he says to his 
disciples, “It is lack of understanding and insight into the 
Pour Holy Trutlis that is I'o blame, 0 Brothers, that' we 
—^both you and I—so long have travelled the dreary road of 
samsSra.' We iri'csistibly fed: ‘ ‘This is the highest; farther 
can no man go I’ ” [DalilkeJ. 

Detesting Divination. Thus, as we have already seen, 
he did not permit exliibition of superhuman powers by his 
monks. “It is because,” says he, “ I perceive danger in 
1'ho practice of mystic wonders that I loatlie, and abhor, and 
am ashamed thereofi”' [KevafidJia Suita], All kinds of 
“divination, sooth-saying,J foretelling, or forecasting”, he 
condemns as low arts ” [Bmhmajala Sutla], 

Moro anxious for Truth than Followera. Therefore, he 
was anxious that tlm Truth should spread and not that his 
followens should increase. He was anxious that “ the bad 
things should he put away, things that are oormpting 
entailing birth renewal, bringing sufiEering, resultSng in ill, 
making for birth, decay, and death in the futuiie j that the 
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Ihinga that make lor i}/uriLy shall grow, sc> that lull and 
abounding insight may be attained even here and now • 
“ and not because I wish to gain i3|upils.” Thus lie could say 
to an intending convert, “Let him who is your teaelicr bo 
your teacher still.” He aslced Umvola Kaasapis, revered 
by “ aU the people ol Aiiga and Magadha ”, and the leader 
of 500 Jntilas at Eajagrilia, “to go first and inform them 
of his intentions ” before dhangiug to Buddhism [MaJia- 
vagga, i, 18, 20 J. Before permitting the Lichchhavi general, 
Siha, to bo his disciple, he desired him not to withdraw 
his suppoi't from his quondam co-religionists, the Nataputtas 
or Nirgrantha Jains, lost' they should be left helpless ["ib., vi, 
31, 11]. 

Impatient of Praise by Pupils. He could not stan'd his 
own praise by his diseipiles, however devoted and sinceife. 
Once his favourite pupil, Sarijmtta, burst out; “Such 
faith hive I, Lord, tliai mothtnlrs there never was noa* will 
be nor is now any other greater or wiser than the Blessed 
One.” The Buddha replied to this emotional outburst in 
his usual quiet and humorous manner; “Of course, Sariputta, 
you have known aU the Buddhas of the past,” “No, 
Lord,” said Sariputta. “WoU then, you know those of the 
future? ” “No, Lord.” “ Then at least you know mo and 
have penetrated my mind thoiuughly.” “ Not even that. 
Lord.” “ Then why, Sariputta, are your words so grand and 
bold? ” [MaMpari, i, 61]. 

Unmoved by Slander. He was equally unmoved by 
blame or slander. The Lichchhavi chief, Sunaldthatta, 
“unable to live the holy life under the Buddha,” deserted 
the Order and went about VoiSali “jjiroclaiming to all aaid 
sundiy that toe Blessed One has no knowledge of the things 
that lie beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, that nis doetrino 
was a piuduet of mere reasoning, a thing of his own wit’s 
devising,” and so forth [MajjMrm]. Sariputta reported 
this to the Baddlia who only said that Sunaldchattia “ had 
said this thing only of his anger ”. Has tcaclxing was; 
“(Who doth not, when reviled, rovile again, a two-fold 
victory wins “Abuse that is not answered is like the 
food rejected by the guest which reverts to the host.” 
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His one thougM was how to make people realize the Trjuth 
thal) would end all suffiering. He used to say : “ Let a man 
of inteUigesce come to me, honest, candid, straightforward; 
I will iustruot him... and if he practise according as he is 
taught, then to know for himself and to realize that' supreme 
religion and goal, for the sake of which clansmen go forth 
from the household life into the homeless stale, will lake him 
only sev<en, days ” [Bigiia, iii, 56]. 

Control over Assemblies. The Buddha’s greatness is also 
brought out in the debates and discourses marking every 
day of his ministry. There was perfect order in his Assemblies, 
King Ajatafiatm, led by his physician, Jivalca, to one such 
Assembly prolonged into a full moon night, fearing its 
_silence, said: “You are playing mo no tricks, Jivaka? 
Ymi are not betraying me to my foes? * How can it' be that 
there sliould be no sound at all, not a sneeze, nor a cough, 
in so large an Assembly, among 1,250 of the brethren?” 
Looking on the Assembly seated in silence, calm as a clear 
lake, the king sighed: “Would that my son, Udfiyi Bhadda, 
might have such calm'” [Diplw, ii]. 

Superiority in Debate. His coiitrovcrmal method was to 
put his opponent on the defensive. Nigrodh^, the leader of 
3,000 disqiples, tried to outwit him, thinking, that for his 
seclusion “his insight was ruined, he is not at home in 
conducting an Assembly, nor ready in conversation, hut 
occupied only with the fringes of things ”, and asked him 
to expound his doctrine. The Buddha said it was dUBcult 
“ for one of another view, without practice or teaching, to 
understand ” it, but, “Come now, Nigrodha, ask me a 
question about your own doctrine.” By this question, 
NigrodJia was dumbfounded. The Buddha himself said: 
“That in disputation! with anyone whatsoever I could be 
tlirown into confusion or embarrassment—^there is no 
possibility of such a thing ;-and, because I know of no such 
possibility, on that account it is that I remain qbiet and 
confident.” And to Saidinitta he further said : “ And, when 
ye shall cany me hither upon a bed, the intellectual vigour 
of the Perfect One will remain unabated.” 

Greatness at Death. The truth of this remark is amply 
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borne out by the scenes at his death-bed. To weep,tog 
Ananda he calmlj'^ said : “ Be of good cheei’, Aiianda. Do 

not weep. Have I not told you oftentimes that this is the 
rogularl course of tilings, that wo must part from all that is 
precious and dear to us? ” 

Last Words. Great in life, the Buddha was greater in 
death. The founder of a System found no place in it foil 
himself. When questioned in his dying moments by Ananda 
for instructions for the Order, he answered ; “ The TathSgata 
thinks not that it isi he who should lead the brbthorhood oi* 
that tlie Order is dependent upon him. Why then should he 
leave instructions in any matter concerning the Odder:” And 
then came his classical declaration : 

“ Therefore, 0 Ananda, he ye lamiiis unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp,. Hold fast 
as a refuge to the Tmtln Look not for refuge to any one 
besides yourselves.” 

And then wlien the question of honouring his memory 
arose, he said in the same spirit; ‘‘‘The brother or sister, 
who eontinually fulfils all the greater and lesser duties, 
who is correct in life, observing the precepts—it is he who 
riglitly honours him with the worthiest homage.” And when 
Ananda asl® the dying Buddlia, ‘‘What are we to do, 
Lord, with the remains of the Tathagata?” he anslwered : 
“ Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains 
of the Tallhagata. Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in 
your behalf! Devote youi^i^lves to your own good 1 Bo 
earnest, he zealous, be intent! on yoiu’ own good I And after 
I am gone, let tlie Truths and Rules of tUo Order which I 
have set forth and laid down for you all be the Teacher to 
you!” 

A Contemporary Opinion. The contemporary opinion 
about him is thus summed up by the Brahman, Sopadan^, in 
a public speech:— 

” Truly, Sirs, the venerable Qotama is well-borti on both 
sides, of pure descent, and with no reproach in rej^ect of 
birth. 

" He has gone forth into the roli^oua life, giving up the 
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great clan ol his relations, much money and gold, and 
treasure. 

“lie is-handsome, pleas&nt to look upon, inspiring trust, 
gifted with great bcauiy of complexion, fair in colour, 
line in presence, stately to behold, , 

“ lie has a pleasant voice and a pleasing delivery, gifted 
with a polite address, di&^Linet and not hudiy, suitable for 
making dear the matter in hand. 

“ He is the teacher of the teachers of many, one who puts 
righteouBness in the forefront of his exliortations to the 
BrShman racn. , 

“ Of him people eomc right across the country from 
distant lands to ask questions, and he bids all men welcome, 
is congenial and conciliatory, not supercilious, accessible to 
all, not backward in eonvemtion. 

“ Whereas sonic Sanianas and Brahmans have gained a 
reputation by all sorts of insignifioanli matters (“such as by 
wearing the clothes,” cte.), liis reputation comes from perfec- 
fcction in conduct and righteousness. 

“And he is trusted, honoured, and venerated by the 
King of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, King Pasenadi of 
Kosala, and even by the leading Brahman teacher Pokkba- 
rasgdi, with their children and wives, their people and 
courtiers or intimates ” [Sonackinda Suita]. 

Magadha after Ajatasatra. The names of kings after 
AjataSatru and the years of their reigns are differently given 
in different sources, Ceylonese (Dipavam-su and Mahan}ainsa), 
Burmese, Nepalese {ASoMvadana), Jaina {Pat^isisMaparvm 
of Hemaehandra), and Brahmanical (the Pura:tias). We 
shall deal with the kings as lisiLed in the BuddhisU aoutees, 
following Geiger [Mahavamsa, English translation. Intro., 
pp, xl'xlvi] who takes them to be more ndiabl©. The follow¬ 
ing were t]^ successors of Ajata^atru: 

(1) Udayubhadra, who, according to MahSvamMj reigned 
for sixteen years, i.«. up fo 503 n.o. Jain texts (e.g. Kaiha 
Kosha, p. 177) describe him as the son of Kffpika by his 
wife Padmavati, Buddhist tradition represents UdSyi- 
bhadda, son of AjataSatru, as a parricide like his father, 
while Jain tradition takes an exactly opposite view aud 
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even goes so fai’ as to stale that he was overwhelmed with 
grief at the death of his father whom he was serving as his 
Viceroy at Champa [ Ilomaehandra, ParisisJitaparvati, VI, 
vv. 32-180; Trisliashti-saldJid,, X, v. 426 ; Tawnoy’s 
Katlidlioslia, p, 177 ; AoaiynlcorSulra, p. 687 (KonikaJi ... 
mrilah,.. tatld rdjdna Vddyinam siMpayanii) 1. lie transfers 
himself from Champa to Patalipnlra, to the development 
of which lie made an important contribution. The Vayu 
Purdna oven dcserihos Udayi as the builden of a now 
Patelipiilra ealied Kusumapura (Pargitor, Dynasties, p, 69]. 
As usual, the Jains give both Ajatasalru and Udayihliadda a 
good character prcsimuibly for tlieir faith in Jainism, tlic 
reason why their eharaeter is blackened by the Buddliists. 
The Avusyaha-Sutra (p. 689) tells us that Udayi had a 
Jain a shrine {cJiailyoynha) constructed in the heart of tho 
capital {n»garariidhliau), and that he was also as an orthodox 
Jain observing fast {pmshadlum ItaroU) on eighth and 
fourteenth Wiis (tb., p. 690). On one such day, a teacher 
eamo to tho palace to give him a discourse, accompanied 
by a novice who, with his concealed dagger, murdered the 
hiug! This was the rcsnlt of a plot engineorod by the king 
of Avanti on behalf of the son of another king whim Udayin 
had defeated and killed in, a battle fi6.]. It was thus a 
hereditary hostility between the Magadha and Avanti 
kings. This king of Avanti was Palaka, the son of his 
father’s enemy, Pi-adyota, who extended his power by 
annexing KauSamhi kingdom [Eathd-^nntsdgartu, Tawnoy’s 
Ir., ii, 484]. The Jain texts teU us that tho king oE.Ujjain 
was many times defeated by UclSyin [Amsyaha 8‘dtra, p. 690]. 

One of the Patna statues in tho Bharliut Gallery of 
tho Indian Museum in Calcutta has been supposed by 
If. P. Jayaswal as a statue of Udayi from its inscription 
read by him as ” Bliaga Acfxo chJionidhise ”, Acho being = 
Aja ( 2 /a,) the name given in the BMgamt Purdna for UdSyi. 
The reading is doubtful. Cunningham read it as " Yakshe 
Achusanijdka ”, and R. P. Chanda, ” Bhai'i)go Achachha- 
ntmka, i.e. Bhagavfln Akshatanivilca, the god possessing 
inexhaustible treasure, tho god of wealth known as Kubera 
Vai&ravana. 
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The PnrSnas represent Darsaka as the successor of 
Ajatasatru and assign to liim a reign of twenty-five years. 

(2) Anuruddha and ,z 

(3) Munda, reigning for eight years, i.e. up to 495 b,c. 
The Afiffuttara [iii, 57—63] mentions him as living at 
Pataliputra with his wife Bhadda at whose death he 
would not cremate her, body in grief until he was consoled 
by a T7iera named Narada who lived in the monastery of 
Kukkutarama referred to by Yuan Cliwang I Waiters, ii, 
98, 99; also Sam., v, 171; Atiffu.} v, 342; Majjhi, i, 350], 

(4) Nagadasaka, with a reign of twenty-four years up to 
471 B.C. He may be identified %vith the King Dai'iSaka of the 
Puflapas, whose reality is attested by the Sanskrit drama, 
SvapnorVdsavadatta, attributed to BhSaa. , 

(5) Susttnaga, with a reign of eighteen years ending in 
453 B.O. 

According to Ceylon Chronicles, he was anAmaiya (Minister) 
and was placed on the throne by the people rebelling against 
the dynasty of parricides from Ajata§atru to Nagadlsaka. 

The Puranas which call him SiSunaga mention two 
impjortant facts about him. He destiioyed the fame of the 
Pradyotaa of Avanti and took up his abode at Cirivraja, 
placing his son at Varapasl. As we have seen), the historical 
hostility between Avanti and Magadha dates from the days 
of AjataSatini [Majjld.,i iii, 7], and was not known in the time 
of Bimbisara, while Varanaa which, according to the 
Puranas, was a pari of Magadlia under SiSunSga, was annexed 
to Magadha by Ajatasatru. On these two grounds; the 
Puranas appear to be wrong in making SiSunaga a predecessor 
of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. The theory of his priority on the 
ground of his association with the older capital, Efijag})iha, 
may be answered by the fact that he posted hinrself thefO 
to meet the menace to that part of Magadha from Avanti, 
just as ho had posted his son at Benares to secure the other 
frontier of his kingdom. Prtobably the kings of Magadha in 
those days alternated between the two capitals, ESjagriha 
axtd Pataliputra to deal with the menace of Avanti and 
Lichchhavi respectively. 

The Purauias mention five Pradyotas : Pradyotana, 

36 
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Palaka (GopiaJaka in another? text), YiSakhaytipia, Janaka 
(Ajaka in Yaffa; Sniyaka in Matsya; Bajaka in! Bh&gmata), 
an'd Nandivardhana (also Yartivardhana) who was the 
adversary of Si^naga. A son of Palaka is called AvanJti- 
vardhana (=Nandivardhana?) in the Katha-sarit-fiagara 
[Tawiey, ii, 485], 

(6) Kalasoka, reigning for twenty-eight years up to 
426 B.C. He is called KSkavama in the Pur^yis and Kaka- 
varnin in Mohavad&tia, 

(7) His ten sons, jointly reigning for twenty-two years, i.e, 

up to 403 B.o. ' ; ' I 

There must have been' some revolution at the palacel at 
this time, glimpses of which, are pfreserved in two sloureies, 
Sanalcrit and Greek. Bana’s Ilm’shachof’ita states tliat 
Kakavarni SaiSunagi was killed by a dagger thradt into 
his throat in the neighbourhood of his city. This incident 
may be referred to in the statement of Curtins that 
the father of ‘‘^Agrammes” was a baribexi who became 
the paramour of tho queen and being “ by her inlfluenee 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the reign- 
inig monarch ”, treacherously murdered him, ” and then, 
under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
usurped the supreme authority and having put the young 
princes to dehth begot tlie present king.”’- 

Tho ” yoting princes ” in this account may be taken to 
correspond to the ten sons of KalSsoka-KSkavarni. 

The murderer of Kaltsoka must have been the founder 
of the next dynasty of kings, that of Nine Nandas. The 
Mah&bodMvamsa calls him Ugrasena whom Ourtiua describes 
as ” tho father of Agrammes ”. Agrammes, therefore, was 
the son of Ugrasena, i.o. an Augrasmvya corresponding to 
Greek ” Agrammes 

* Diodorus gives a somo^vliafe dilifereut vorsioa o£ fcke incident! “TUs 
King ofl the Gandaridal (i.e. King Kandn) was a. man of quite wottliless 
eharaetei', and hold in no reqjoot, as ho was tliought to bo tho son of a 
barber. This man, tho king’s fauer was of a eomoly person, and of him 
the Queen had become deeply onamouxed. The old king, having been 
troaoherously murdered by ms wife, the succession had devolved on Mm 
who now reigned’' [xvii> 93]. 

* T|iis is the sn^estion of Dr. H. C. Bay Cliaudhuri in his PoUtiottl 

Awsiertt JMia to wbiob. the prlesent chapter of the work is 
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The Grteek statement that the fiitet of the Nandas was a 
barber is also confirmed by both Jaina and Brahminieal 
traditions. The PariSishtaparn'cm (p. 46) regarlds Nanda as 
the son of a barber by a eonrtesan, while the PurSnas describe 
him as being born of a Sudra woman. 

The ten sons of KElasoka are named in the MaliSbodhi- 
oamstt as (1) Bhadrasena; (2) Porandavarna; (3) Mangura; 
(4) Sarvanjaha; (5) Jalika; (5) Bhhaka; (7) Safijaya; 
(8) Koravya; (9) Nandi-vardhana; and (10) Pafichamaka. 

Of these, No. (9), Nandi-var^hana» has been the stubjeet of 
some recent controversial speenlation. 

He is named also in the Poi^aipas as a predecessor of the 
Nandas. 

His historicity is sought to be further confirmed by 
attempted readings of the second line of the inscription 
found on the headless Patna statue already referred to. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s reading is: "Rapa (or jSaua) MMe Vata 
Nam^i.” He connects Vata Namdi with the forms Nandi- 
vardhana, and Vaxtivardhana (the V&'ifv, Purapa name of 
Nandi-vardhana Pi'adyota). The late Dr. Haraprasad 
SSsti'i made the further ingenious suggestion that Yata 
Namdi meant Vratya Namdi and confirmed his suggestion by 
the fact that the statue showed the particular features of 
dress pirescribed for the Vratya Kshainiya by Katyayana. 
The Purapas again describe the SiSunfiga Irings as “^hatra- 
bandhus ”, ije. VrStlya-Kdhatriyas. 

B. P, Chanda gives a different reading of the insorip'- 
tion; Yakha ■sa(^)rvata TumuM and suggests that the 
statue is that of a Yaksha called Sarvatra-Nandi. 

(8) Nine Nandas reigning for twenty^two years, i.e. up 
to 381 B.O. The PurSpas, whieih also agree as to the nine 
Nandas, assign 100 years to them. If, as has been already 
shown, the first Nanda had become king at twenty, i.e. in 
403 B.C. the nine Nandas daould have ruled for eighty years, 

iadetted. The CmuMSge jUfftory of India, VoL I (p. 46^, however, still 
holds to the old view that Agtammes, or JSsadrames (sChaadtamaB), as 
'Diodorus calls him, is to 'be ideutiiled with the last Kanda hnown as Dhana- 
ITaoda, while the very form is found is. the text of Justio. 
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i,e. up, to 323 sjo., which is ouriously euough the very date 
arrived at foil the sovereiguty of their successor, Ohan'dra- 
gupta Maurya, on the basis of quite different sets of data. 

The Nine Nandas are named in the Mahabodhmamisa as 
(1) Ugrasena; (2) Panduka; (3) Papdugati ; (4) Bhuta- 
pala ; (5) Bashtrapala; (6) Govis hanaka ; (7) DaSasiddhaka; 
(8) Kaivarta ; and (9) Dhaua.' " ~ '' 

The Puranaa name the father and only one of his eight 
sons, vif!. Sumalya, or SumStya. The father is named 
Mahapadma Nanda. The Bhdgavata Pur&na dubs him 
Mahapadma-pati, "the lord of Mahapadma,” which the 
commentator takes to mean “ sovereign of an infinite host 
on immense wealth ”, Mahapadtiui signifying 100,000 
millions [Wilson "s Vishnu Purana, iv, 184]. 

This is in keeping with the Greek account of his army. 
Ourtius credits the first Nanda king called Agrammes 
(=Augraaainya or Xandrames= Chandramas) with an army 
of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed ehariotb, 
and 3,000 dephants. 

He is described in the Puraoias as ” a second ParaSurama 
or Bhargava, as the exterminator of all Kshatriyas, and as 
the sole sovereign {Eka-rdt) who brought the whole earth 
under the one umbrdla of his authority {eka-cheJihatra)”. 

The contemporary Kshatriya dynasties of the period 
mentioned in the Pureijaas wore, as we have seen, tlxe 
Aikshvakus, Panehalas, Kafiisi, Haibayas, Kalihgas, ASmalcas, 
Kurus, MaithUas, Siirasenas, and Vitihotras. 

The Greeks also heard of powerful peoples beyond the 
Beas ruled by one sovereign, the king of "the Gangaridae, 
and the Prasii”, with his capital at Pa^aliputra. The 
Gangaridae were, acooriding to Megasthenes, Hie people 
occupying the delta of the Ganges and tho PraSdi, Prdchyas, 
or Easterns, were the peoples to the east of the Middle 
Country such as the Pafichalas, SOrasenas, Kosalas, and 
^he like. 

Jain texts also know of nine Nandas [JivaSiyaha-Siifra, 
pi 693 (navame Nwnde)]. They also describe Nanda as the 
son of a oouiitesan by a barber [ibi, p. 690 (nSpita^set.'.^ 
rSjS But they omit kings hetween Udayin, and the 

nme iNalndWt Perhaps they omit them as nonentildes. 
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The caste of the Nandas perhaps exp^ns their leanings 
towards Jainism. Barrdngi the first Nanda, the Jains have 
nothing to say against the other Nandas. The Nanda kings 
had Jain Ministers. The first of them was Kalpalca upon whom 
the office was forced. It is stated that it was this Minister 
who was the chief support of King Nanda in the prosecution 
of his military programme for the exteximination of all the 
Kshatriya djTiasties of the times. The Ministers of the later 
Nandas were his descendants [ib., 691-3]. The Minister of 
the ninth Nanda was Sakatala. He had two sons, Sthiila- 
bhadra and Stiyaka. After his father’s death, the king 
offered Sthtilabhadra the ministership, but he declined it 
and became a Jain monk under the sixth Jina [ib,, 435-%, 
693-5]. It was then given to his brother Sriyaka. 

The tradition of the Jains about thein infiuence on the 
Nandas is recognized in the later Sanskrit drams, MudrSr 
R&lcsJiasa, in which Chmgiakya selects a Jain as one of his 
chief agents. Jain influence is a factor in the social back- 
groxmd of the drama. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of KhSravela confirms 
Nanda’s sovereignty of Kalmga. One passage refers to him 
as Nanda-raja associated with an aqueduct which had 
remained unused fou 300 (or 103?) years lurial it was 
conducted into the city by Klflravela in the fifth year of 
his reign. Another passage is to the effect that King Nanda 
carried away as trophies to Magadha the statue (or foot- 
pidnts) of the first Jina and heirlooms of the Kalinga kings. 

The Nandas were also notorious for their riches,' avarice, 
and unpopularity associated with their obnoxioua origin, 
theid status as Sudras. The Buddhislt tradition about their 
riches and exactions is thus given by Tumour [Makavoinsa, 
p. xxxix] : “ The youngest brother was called Dhana Nanda, 
from his being addicted to hoai'ding treasure... lie 
collected riches to the amount of eighty ftoKs on a rode in 
the bed of the river (Ganges). Having caused a great 
excavation to he made, he buried the treasure there... 
Levying taxes, among other articles, even on skins, gums, 
and stones, he amassed further treasure which, he disposed 
of similarly.” This story is hinted at even in a Tamil poem 
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referring to the wealth of the Nandas, “ which having 
accumulated first in Patali hid itself in the floods of the 
Ganges ” [Aiyengar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, 
p, 89]. The tradition of Nanda’s riches is recorded also by 
Yuan Chwang who refers to five topes at Patalipjitra 
representing “the five ti'easures of King Nanda’s seven 
precious substances” [Watters, ii, 96], The Katha-soirit- 
s&gara refers to King Nanda’s possession of 990 millions of 
gold pieces [Tawney, i, 21], 

The report about the military strength and unpopularity 
of the Nanda King reached Alexander through an Indian 
chief called Phegeus or Phegelas. It was corroborated by 
King Poros of the Punjab, who “ added that the king of the 
Gandaridai was a man of quite worthless eharaotor and 
held in no respect, and he was thought to be the son of a 
barber” [Diodorus already cited]. According to Plutarch, 
Androkottos, i.e. Ohandragupta Maurya, also reported 
that the Nanda king was “hated and despised by his subjects 
for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of 
his origin.” 

The Puranas dub the Nandas as iireligious {a^hdrmikdh). 

Thus the conditions were getting ripo for another revolu¬ 
tion to rid the country of the abuses'of an evil rule. 

Foreign Invasions. India, during this period, witnessed 
two foreign invamons, Persian, and Macedonian, though 
they were separated by an interval of about two centuries. 

Persian Invasion. Since the dawn of history, Persia 
and India have had close relations reflected in their respective 
sacred works, the Avesta and the Bigveda, as alrfeady 
related. Both works contain references indicative of common 
borderlands or Indo-Iranian domains. Such are the Rigvddic 
references to the Rivers Kubha, Kmmu, or Gomatl, or to 
the district called Ganidhara and to the people called the 
Mujavants. References to Persia are read by some scholars 
in certain Rigvedio terms like PErthavas (vi, 27, 8], PanSavas 
[x, 33, 2], or Balhika, found in the ' Atharvmeda [v, 22, 6, 
7, 9]. The Avesfla in its turn shows equal familiarity with 
India which it calls SirkLu, derived from the Sanskrit word, 
SMlim, denoiang both the river, and the country it markli 
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out. It even hints at some kind of hold on the Panjab 
named Ilaptw-IIindu, the region of Sapta-SMdhdvas (seven 
rivei’s) of the Rigveda [viii, 24, 27J, and described as one 
of the sixteen I’egions of the Avestan world in the first 
chapter of the VendTdad, while in another passage [Yasht, 
X, 104] the Avestan deity, Mithra, is described as suiting 
sinners from "’Western India” to " BaStenu India”, and 
in a third passage [Yasna, Ivii, 29] the same extent of 
authority is attributed to Sraosha, the proteeting god of 
mankind. 

These earlier relations were reinforced by commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

By sixth centary b.c. we come to definite political 
relations between them, They were due to the eastern 
conquests of Cyrus (558-530 b.c.) which included the district 
called Gandaritis or GaiidliSra (Herodotus, i, 153 and 177], 
It is even stated that Cyrus died fromt wounds received 
in a battle with " the Indians ” [Gtesias, Fragment, 37, 
ed. Glimore] According to Xenophon [Cyropaedia, i, 1, 4],i 
Cyrus " brought under big rule Baetrians and Indians ”, 
and extendeid his sway up to the Erythraean Sea, i.e. the 
Indian Ocean. He further records [ib., vi. 2^ 1-11] the 
de^atch to Cyrus by an Indian king of an embassy convey- 
ing money, probably in payment of tribute, 

No extension of the Persian’ aldvance into India is 
recorded in the time of the next King Cambyses, but for 
tlie reign of Darius [622-486 b.c.] we have documents 
proving the actual extent ^ of his Indian conquests. In his 
Bahistnn Rock inscription (c. 520-518 b.'c,), India does 
not figure in the list given of his twenty-thrfCe pjcovinces 
but in his two later inscriptions at Porsepolis (518-515 B.C.), 
and at Naksh-i-Rustam (515 b.g.), or Paajab dws 

figure as a piart of his domioiom Therefore, thisi Indian 
conquest of Darius must have taken pjlace about 518 b.c. 

Herodotus [iii, 94] also states that India counted as 
the twentieth satrapy of the empire of Darius, to whicth, 
however, it contributed a third, of its revenue, 360 talenis 
of gold-dust, equivalent to over a million pounds sterling. 
All this gold must have come from the washings of the 
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Indus beds which, according to geologists [V. Ball in lA., 
August, 1884], were distinctly auriferous in those days, 
and also from what Herodotus calls ‘ ‘ the gold-digging ant® ’ ’ 
supposed to be Tibetan mastiffs digging up gold. 

Herodotus [iv, 44] also tells of a naval expedition 
despatched by D^arius in 517 b.c. under Seylax to explore 
the Indus. This wa® only possible after Darius haJd 
established his hold on the Indus! region. 

The next emperir, Xerxes (486-465 b.'c.), utilized his 
Indian provinces to secure an Inldian contingent to fight 
hi.s battles in Greece. It comprised “ Gandharians ” as 
well as “ Indians ”. The former bore bows of reed, and 
short spears for fight at close quarters,' while the lattjer, 
clad in cotton, also bore similar bows and arrows tipped with 
iron. These Indian troops were thus tbe flrsit Indians 
to fight in ffuropc and must have marched through the 
blooidy defiles of Thermopylae. They rendered siuch a good 
account of themselves in this war in a foreign land that 
they wore detained, after the retreat of Xerxes, to take p^rt 
in the Bocstian campaign by the Persian commander, 
Mardonius [Abbott’s History of Qmece, vol. ii]. Besides 
infantry, India also supplied Xerxes with cavalry and 
chariots, riding horses, • as also horses, anid wild asises, to 
di'aw the chariots, together with a vci*y large! number of 
dogs [Herodotus, vii, 65]. 

The Persian hold on India eontinuod up to 330 b.c. when 
we fin’d Darius HI, the last of the Achaelmenian mperors, 
indenting upon India for a aupply of troops to fight his 
battle at Arbela to resist Alexander’s invasion. According 
to Arrian [Anahasig, hi, 8, 3-6], a part of the Indian soldiery 
Avas led by the satrap of Baclria, along with the Baetrians 
and the Sogdian®, while another part, the “ mountainous 
Indians ’ ’, fought under the satrap of Aiuehosia. India 
also sent a small force of elephants. 

Alexander's lnvasion> Alexander’s invasioiu of India 
followed his conquest of Persia, the defeat of Darius III, 
atwi burning of Persepolis, the) Achaeincnian capital,’ in 
380 B.C. 

Citiee to protect his Rear. Alexander’s method was to 
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inai'k the coui’Se of his conquests by a chain of cities 
established as so manj'^ Greek garrifious to pTOteet his rear. 
Thus were built the cities! of “ Alesairdria-among-the- 
Arachosians ”, i,e. Kandahar, “ Alexandria-under-the- 
Oaucascs,” i.e. at the foot of Hindu Kush, Cartana (Begram), 
Oadrusi (Koratas), and Nicaea between Alexandria and 
the Kabul River. 

Arrival at Nicaea. Up to the summer of 327 b.c 
Alexander was busy conquering Eastera Iran, Bactria, and 
the region now known as Bukhara, as far as the Syr Daria 
(Jaxartes), lying beyond the Hindu Kush, pudiing up the 
Panjshir Valley through the Khawak Pass. He returned 
through the Ku^an Pass an|d descended on Alexandria. 
Prom there he came to Nicaea, whence he despatched a 
herald to the king of Taxila, and other princes on the west 
of the Indus, asking them to meet Mm in the Kabul Valley. 

Help from Taxila. ALeecady at Bukhara, the oM King 
of Taxila and his son, Ainblii^ (Omphis), sent envoys to 
Alexander, offering to help him® in Ms invasion of India in 
return for their own safety. It appears that he turned 
a traitor to Ms country and inviteid a foreign invader only 
to crush the growing power of his neighbour, Prince Porus 
(Paurava), who imlcd between the Hydaspes (.Jhelum) and 
tlie Ilydi’aotes (Ravi) and was making a bid fir an empire, 
pushing Ms conquests beyond the Ravi into the territory 
of the republican tribes of the east and threatening the 
frontiers of Taxila on the west. Unlike the King of Taxila, 
he Tnfljjp a common cause in this imperial endeavour with 
his neighbour, the King of AbhisSra country (modem 
Puneli and Naoshera districts of Kashmir), and also with 
many of the republican peoples whom he organized into a 
powerful army, althiugh he failed to subdue to his system one 
of tliese peoples, the Kathaioi {Kshainya^)^ beyond the Ravi 
He thus stood out as the embodiment of Indian power and 
patriotism at this national crisis. 

* Moutioaed in the annnpatlia to Panini, iv, 1, 96. 

‘ Ae < ^nTiUTig to Cm Inis, lie helped Alexander with gifts of "60 ele¬ 
phants, great many sheep of extraordinary size and 3,000 balls of a valu¬ 
able breed” [MeOrindlo, Invasion of India ly AlexamOer, p, 202]. 

» Sanskrit Kathas according to Weber, lA., ii, 143 ff. 
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Sasigrupta. Alexander was also helpeOtat the outset by 
the treachery of another Indian chief, Sasiguplta (Sisikottua) 
by name, who was alrealdy in Alexander's train. He was 
probably a ruler of one of the frontier hill-siatos, who had 
been to Bactria to help the Iranians against Alexander 
and now had changed to the side of the European.' 

Alexander** Army. Alexander’s amy is estimated 
modestly at 30,000 men and was a heterogenous composition 
made up Macedonian infantry, heavy-armed, and marked by 
the long spear, Macedonian cavalry, European mercenaries 
from Greek cities. Highlanders of the Balkans, Agrianes, 
and Thracians serving as slingers, javelineers, and bowuen, 
eastern peoples, horsemen from Iran, Pashtu, and Hindu 
Kush, Central Asiatiea good at riding and shooting, and 
even Phoenicians laiown for their ship-craft and Egyptians 
pi'oud of tlieir antiquity [Arrian,, iv, 17, 3; v, 11, 3; iv, 24, 1; 
quoted in Oom&ndf/s Histoi'y of India, I, 3611. 

Astes (Ashtakavaja) ahd Sanjaya. The army was now 
divided into two parts. One pprt led by Hephaestion -and 
Peiidicoas, two Macedonian nobles, moved along the south 
bank • of the Kabul, through the Kbyber Pass [Holdieh, 
Qat6s of InMa, p. 94], towai'ds the Indus, emerging upon the 
plains of Peshawar, accompanied by the King of TaxUa. 
But here an Indian chief of a different type, a true patribt, 
was prepared to fight the foe. He is called by the Greeks 
Astes, his people, the Astakenoi, and his capital, Peufcelaotia 
In Indian language, he may be taken to be AshtakarSja,* 
king of the p<eoplo called Ashtakas, with his capital at 
PushfcalSvati, For full thirly days he stood the Greek ^ege 
in his walled town till he fell fighting. A hanger-on of the 
King of Taxila, Sangaya * by name, was rewarded by the gift 
to him of this Ash^aka kingdom. 

Opposition of Asvakas. The other division of the axfmy 
led by Alexanlder himself moved up the hills on the north 

‘ AfcOrindlo, Invasion of India hy Alexander, p. 76. 

’ He may be conneeted with what Cumung-ham calls HasMnagar or 
eight cities on the oastem bank of the lower Swat river, of which 
PnahkalsTali, the capital of Oandhsra, was one [McCrandle, Imaaion, 
p. 69, n. 61. 

* BimsKrit Safijaya, A Bhinwarl tribe CiUlod Smyn is still found in 
' tliese parts [ib., p. 60, it, 1], 
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side of the Kabul Eiver, the valleys of the Kunar, Panjfcora, 
and Swat, the homo of free peoples called Aspasioi (from 
Iranian, aspa — aSva, horse) and Asaakenoi, the Asvakas, 
(=ABmakas mentioned by PSnini, iv, 1, 173), who were 
ready in their rock citadels to hurl defiance at Alexander. 
At one place Alexander was himself wounded, together 
with his companions, Ptolemy and Leonnatos, in trying 
to scale the outer an!d inner walls of the city. There was 
same stubborn resistance at another city called Andaka. 
That these people fought to a man will be evident from the 
fact that 40,000 were taken as captives. This small State 
was economically pro^erous when the loot in cattle amounted 
to 230,000 oxen. The coins known as Va^Svaka coins are 
believed to be those issued by these Aivakas [JJJASf., 
1900, pp. 98-106], 

Defence of Massaga under the Aavaka queen. The eastern 
ASvakas (of modemi Kafinstan) gave battle to Alexander 
with an army of 30,000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry,*^ and 
thirty elephants, aided by 7,000 mercienaries from the pjains, 
all garrisoned in the fortress called Massaga [Sanskrit 
Masaka, capital of the district calleld Mafiakavati by PSnini 
(iv, 2, 85; viy 3, 119); probably same as Mashanagar on the 
Swat- mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs, cited in MeiOrdndle’s 
Iwasion, ji. 334, N.D.] under the command of the late king's 
mother, Queen Cleophis. The fortress was built on an eminence 
and protectefd by inaccessible sides, treacherous morasises on 
two sides, a natural rivulet on the third side, and on the 
fourth side by riamparts of brick, stone, and timber, and 
further girdled by deep moats along its entire dreiumferenee 
of four miles. Even the women took part in the defence,* 
while the mercenaries,' at first vacillating, preferred death to 
“ dishonour ", The defence was further strengthened by an 
allianee* between King Assakenos and the neighbouring 
king of “ the Indians of the hhl-eoxintriy called AbhisSra 
who sent contingents for his support. But after several days’ 
resistance, the king fell, hm mother) and daughter weie 
taken captives, and the city capitulated. 


‘ According to OortiuB [McOrindle. p. 1^1 • 

» Diodorus [ib., p. 270]. * MoCrindle, Itvvasm, 


pp, 60, 77, 02. 
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Friendliness of Nysa. A little resjjile came to Alexander 
in tliiit hostile country I'roin the friendly attitude of a eity 
called N 3 'aa,‘ 300 of whom on horses joined his army. 

New Satrapies. Alexander constituted this hilly country 
and the lower Kabdl Valley mto a now Satrapy under 
Nieanov. It was calh'd “ Tndia-wost-oC-thet-Indus Further 
west was the earlicj- Satrapy of the Paropainsadae under 
Tyriespes with his eajnlal at Alexandria-nuder-thO'Oaneasusi. 

Help from Indian Chiefs. Then he descended to Push- 
kalavali (Char.sadtla), wlicre he phinlcd a Oreek gai’rison 
under Philiii. The lower Kabul Valley was further secured 
by seizing sinnll towns hoi ween Puslikalavatl and the Indus. 
In this Alexander was aided by two Indian chiefs oallod 
“ Oophajus ”, niler of the Valley of llic Cophen, or Kabul, 
and ” Assagetes ”, the King of the Assakenoi who had 
sueceeded the king Idlled at Massaga. 

Siege of Aomos. Next followed the siege of Aormos, 
a place not identified. It was probably a rock-eiladel where 
the Northern Highlanders made their last stand. After 
reducing it, Alexander idantcd here a garrison under the 
Indian chieftain Saiigupta. 

Renewed Asvaka Opposition. Alexander had again to 
move up the hills in pursuit of the flying defenders of Aomos 
lefd by the brotlior of the late Assalcenioi chief with a force 
of 20,000 soldiers and fifteen war-elephants. He pursued 
them up to the town called Dyrta* which he found deserted 
an'd made his way back towards the Indus, having two 
eompames of light troops to seour the hiUs further. 

V 

^ Kysa is deso^^bed as a rapablieaa State govcmeil by a Parliament of 
300 inambers •under Presidont AkouijWs (=8aiislmt Akubhi) who '’sent his 
son and hia daughter's son. to Alexander to attend him on his expedition” 
[lb., pp. 79—81J. .Tayoswal explainfl Alcouphia=;.4-7irauthi, eonneetod 
witli the river JKophen, KulUs or Kabul [Sindit Polity, p. liS, pt. i] 
MoOrindle suggests Nysa — Nagarahgra or Jalalabad [Iftnasion, 
p. 338. N.Q.]. 

* MeOrIndle suggests Afivnjit as the Indian equivalent [I%vasiori, 
p, 72, n. 4]. 

* Aeeording to Arrian [lb., pp. 68, 70], the storming of Hassnga was 
f ollotred tw the siege of the towns cslled Bozira and Ora wliidi bad 
preceded the siege of Aomos. Ounnighom has identified Ba/ira whh 
Bazgr situated between the Swat and tho Indus, an important centre of 
trade [ib., p, 33S, n. E]. The brother of the deceased Assakenoi chief 
19 oBJled Bryx by Ourtius and Aphrikes by Diodorus [lb., pp. 76, 200, 
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On Ms way he had an elepiiant hunt and secured a few 
elephants for his army with the help of Indian huntera 

Building of Boats. Alexander arrived at a Mgher point 
on the Indus whore the timher of forests wa® very helpful 
for buUding boats on which a part of his army floated down 
the river to the bridge of boats) already made ready along 
with two thirty-oared galleys by Hephiestion, at a place called 
Ohind, 16 miles above Attock. 

Crossing of the Indus, 326 b.g. It was in the spring of 
326 BC. that the Eni'opean first set his foot on Indian soil. 
Tirol entire Greek army with an Indian contingent of 
5,000 from Taxila and other chiefs, with squadrons of 
Indian horse, and thirty elephants, crossed over to the other 
aide of the Indus where AmbM, the new TTin g of Taxila, 
was ready for a complete surrender to Alexander as his 
licge-lord. 

Halt at Taxila; Kalanos. A move was made from the 
Indus to tire city of Taxila, a noted centre of Indian culture, 
whore Alexander felt greatly interested in Indian ascetics, 
fifteen of whom were traced in a suburb of the city. Alexander 
sent for them through Onesieritus, but none came, except 
one called Kalanos (from the word Kolyma used in greeting). 
They all expressed their contempt for Greek luxury. 

Presents from Petty Chiefs. Alcxandei held a Durbar at 
Taxila, receiving homage and presents of smaller chiefs of 
the neighbourhood and returning presents lavishly, in 
vessels of gold and silver and embroideries secured in Perfeia. 
Among these cMefs is mentioned “ Doxares, the chief of the 
province ” [MoOrindle, Iwoosion, p, 92]. 

Defiance from Poros. He also received there a message 
of defiance fi'om Paurav^^’^ one of the heroes of Indian 
history. 

A Resident for Taxila. Leaving a Macedonian garnson 
and a Satrap, Philip, as “ Resident'' in the realm of Ambhi, 
Alexander moved on to the frontiers of Paurava kingdom on 
the Hydaspes by a road not traced. 

Crossing of the Jhelum. To cross the Jhdum in that 

* Gre^ Poros. Jayaswal points to Psnini, 1,151, and the gampstha, 
mentioning the woid Pvm with wdueh GKek Poros should be cemnehted. 
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season (May, 326 b.c.) was a difficult job, as the river was 
rising from the melting of itoows at its sources, while the 
enemy was in full sti'ength to oppose the crossdng. The 
Greeks moved up and down, to disieovcr a convenient 
crossing, and their constant movements kept the Indians 
in suspense and in the dark about tlieir designs. At last 
one morning, after a night of torrential storm and rain, 
the bridge of boats was moved up 17 miles from tlie 
original camp, where it lay hidden behind a wooded island 
and helped in the unseen pas.sago of the Greek army across 
the rivei*. One boat was big with history, carrying, as it 
di'd, Alexander, Pcrdiecas, his future Regent, Ptolemy, the 
Pirospective King of Egypt, and L 3 rsimaehus, of Thrace, 
and would-be cohqueror of Romnania, and, lastly, Seleucus, 
the would-be successor of Alexander’s Asiatic empire, who 
would come into conflict with Ohandraguptla Maurya. 

Opposition and Death of young Poros. Alexander crossed 
with a part of his army, about 11,000 fnen, who were met by 
a detachment of Indian army,' 2,000 mounted troops^ and 
220 chaiiols, sent by Paroava under his son’s command.^ 
They could not stand the charge of Macedonian, cavalry 
led by Alexander himself, and young Paurava was slain. 

Army of Poros. It was now for Paunava to meet the 
Greelss in his full strength estimated by Arrian at 30,000 
foot, 4,000 horse, 300 chariols, and 200 elephants. He made 
the following disposition of his forces: elephants in front 
like bastions in a wall; line of foot projecting at both ends 
of the line of elephants; cavalry beyond foot to guar'd the 
flanks; and chariots in front of cavalry. Paurava planted 
himself at the centre on the baek of his Wge state-elephant. 

At the sight of the Indian army Alexander exclaimed: “ I 
see at last a danger that matches my courage, it is at once 
with wild beasts and men of uncommon, mettle that the contest 
now lies ” [Ourtius, tfb., p. 209], 

Weather conditimis Unfavouradle to Indians. But the 
issue of the battle was settled by Rate. Nature created 
conditions adverse to the operatHon of the various limbs 

> According to Ourtitts, it was “Wb brother Hages" [MoOtinclle, 

p. lOTJ. ‘ 
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of the Indian army. Already, cloud anid storm, rain and 
thunder had helped the Greeks to cross the river without 
being seen or heard. And now, on the main battlefield, 
the rain “ had rendered the ground dippery and unfit for 
horses to ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in tihe 
muddy sloughs formed by the rain and proved almost 
immovable from their great weight. The charioteers were 
hurled from their seats when the chariots, in ntshing into 
action, jolted over broken and slippery ground. The infantry 
were unable even to use their arrows. These weapons w'ere 
so long and heavy that the archeis could not readily 
adjust them on the string unless by first resting their bow 
upon the ground. Then, as the ground was slippery and 
hindered their efforts, the enemy had time to charge them 
before they could deliver their blows 
Defeat of Poros. The battfle began with the charge of 
1000 mounted areliers from Central Asia supported by 
that of the superior Macedonian cavalry which threw into 
confusion both the Indian cavalry and infantry whose 
lines were bi'oken. Horses and elephants in the aWnce of 
order and direotion created havoc on their side ‘ and 
reduced the army to an undisedplined mob. Those who fled 
back to tlie base were mown down by fresh Greek soldieirs 
crossing the river under Craterus. Thousands were Idain, 
including the two sons of Porus, Spitaces,* the monarch of 
that distriot, all the great) captains of Porus 
His Last Stand, Faurava fought “ as long as he saw 
any Indians maintaining the contest in a united body, 
and did not, after the manner of Dariu^ abandon the fi.eld 

* Ourtina ]ib., p. S081. 

* iJaxander’s own eommsat on the military Talue of dephaata and 
horses of the X&dian army is interesting: “As for the elephants, we had 
an example before our eyes in the late battle (this battle of the Eydas- 
pas) when they charged more fimoosly upon their own ranks than upon 
ours and when their met bodies were oat and mangled by our bills and 
ax^...If one or tiro of them be wounde^ the rest swerve aside and take 
to flight...When so many thousaads of mem are crowded together, they 
cannot but hamper each other when tlieir huge unwieldy bodies want room 
either to stand or run” [Curtius, ix, oh, ii]. 

* “Probably the same as Pittaoiw who ie recorded by Polyaenus to 
have had .an aaconnter with Alexander during the marcli of the latter 
from Taxila to the Hydaap6S,'as Broysen and TJurlwaH: agree in think* 
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aud sliow Ilia metii the first example of flight ”, as stated 
by Ihe Oreek writer. When all was lost, he left) the field with 
nine wounds® on his body. A man with a message from 
Alexander galloped after him. Recognizing him to be the 
rraitor-kiug ^ of Taxila, ho made his last exertion by throwing 
a javelin at him. Head has suggested that tins eneounten is 
iHsprescnted on a well-known coin [Cmibridge IlisHpry, 
i, 367J. Other envoys came up to him, including his Mend 
Moroc.'i. Then ho surrendered himself. He was eonduoteld to 
Alcxaiuler who asked him how he should like to be treated. 
Re replied: ” Act as n king.” 

Poras Reinstated. Alexander gave back to Paurava his 
kingdom with some additions towards tho east comprising 
the territories of "fiftcoui republican peoples with their 
5,000 considerable cities and villages without ninnber ” 
[Plutarch, Alexander, lx]. He now took his place as a king 
in a now imperial systexn under Alexander as king of kings.* 

Conquest of a Free State. With the brunt of Indian 
opposition thus broken, Alexander marclied farther into 
the country of the free tribe called Glauchukayanaka ® 
[=Glaukanikoi, according ti Weber, I A., May, 1873], 
whose prosperity was represented in thiity-seven iiowns,® 
each with a population ranging between 5,000 and over 
10,000. Alexander annexed this country to the kingdom of 
Paurava. 

Progress Impeded by Revolts. Farther march of Alexander 
was impeded by reports of revolts from regions reduced by 
him. Kandahar revolted with the help of an Indian chief 
luuiied Saraaxus or Damaraxus. The Afivakas rebelled, 
killing the Greek Satrap Nieanor. SaSigupta, then “ the 
Satrap of tlio Assakenians ” (castom ASvakas) [McCrindle, 
Invasion, p. 112], asked for urgent help. It was sent from 

ing” [MeOrindle, Iwoasion, v. 107, n. 2], 

> hia., p. 108. 

’ Oiutiits, it., p. 212. 

* Acoordiig to Clui'tLus, lio was the brotlier of ilio long of Taxila fib.]. 

* Fiiilosti'attts in the lAfe of ApoUoniua states that within, the walls of 
a temple he saw brazen tablets on which were portrayed the deeds of 
PomiB and Alernnder. This temploe is identiAed as the one nneaxthed at 
Jandial at tho Taxila site by Sir John Marshall [see Ms Chiide to Taaila}. 

‘ Mentioned by KgSikg on Pgnini, iv, 3, 99. 

' McOtindle, Invasion, p. 112. 
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the westernmost Satrapy of Tyriespesi, and from Taxila 
nnider Philip. The King of Abhisara at this time sent to 
him envoys with pjresents, but he demanded his personal 
homage. 

Conquest of Kingdom of Poroa II. It was only when 
Thracian reinforcements came from IrSn, the Parthian 
Satrapy, that Alexander thought of crossing the next river, 
Acesines (ASUml, Chenab). Paurava II, the ruler of that 
region, fled, leaving his kingnom to its fate. He fled for shelter 

to the nation of the Gandaridae '*,* i.e., to the territorfies 
of the Nanda king. The wnole territory betiween the Chenah 
and the Ravi (Hydraotes) was annexed by Alexander to the 
Kingdom of Paurava. 

Fight of Free Peoples: Adhrishtas and Kathas. Alexander 
then moved farther on to the Ravi and beyond, the region 
of republican peoples uotcd for their love of freedom. The 
Adraistai® Adhrishtas?) offered submission but the 
Katliaoi (= Katha, aeeording to Weber already cited), 
who “ enjoyed the highest reputation for courage ” [Arrian, 
V, 22, 2], wore iirepared for fight from tneir fortified town 
of Sangala® («= JandiEla), but in vain. We are told that 
their casualties amouptod to 17,000 killed, anid 70,000 
captives. Even Paurava came to the help of Alexander 
with elephants and 5,000 ti-oofm. 

With the fall of their capital, their other towns were deserted. 
Their country was, as usual, made over to Paurava. 

Saubhuti. Somewhere in this region lay the kingdom of 

‘ Ib., p. 279. 

* Sanskrit Aratta, nama of a people of Itc PBudia-nncla ooimtry or 
tho Panjab in the Mahabhsraia. The Mbit, desoribes them also as Vshtkas 
who were devoid of religion (naehtadhaimah) and should be shunned 
(varjauiysh) as hwtait, impure, along with the following peoples, viz., 
PrasthaJa, Madra, Ggndhara, Khafe, Vas&ti, Sindhu, and Sauvira [vili, 44, 
2050-7070; 46,2100] Baudhgyana, as we have aeon, applies the Aryan 
ban against the Arnttas. the lerm, aratta, is also connected by somo with 
Arsshtrnka, or kinglesa, republican peoples. 

> Cunningham suggested its identiftcaldon with the JoketZu of Sanskrit 
writers, described as Sie duel city of the hladrus fin tlio MJib,., ii, 1106; 
viii, 2033]. But, according to Sylvain Iiesvi, Qreok Sangela should corre¬ 
spond to Sanriirit SamJcala mentioned in the Canapatha to Fanini, iv, 2, 75, 
along witii the word SmiJmtte^zQis^i SophyteS, the name of the king 
in.-vmose territory probably lay Sangola [MoOrindle, tnvasion, p. 348, 
K.M.]. . 

37 
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Sophytes (= Saubhtiti) "who ma'do friends with Alexander 
arid entertained him by an exhibition of his remarkable 
hunting dogs. 

Bhagala. Alexander next received the submission of 
ilie neighbouring king, Phegelas,* arid now came to the fifth 
river, Hyphasis (=Beas), where he was brought to a halt 
by his army declaring: “Thus far and no farther*.” This 
was about the end of July, 326 b.o. 

Retreat ftx>in the Beas. He now gave the word for retreat, 
along the road by which he came, back to the Ravi, the 
Chenab, and the Jhelum. Here he changed Jiis course and 
decided on sailing down the Indus to the ocean. For this a 
fleet of 1,000 boats was required and locally prepared. 
It included ‘' luggage-boats, horse-tran^orts, and war- 
galleys ” [McOrindle, Invasion, p. 135], 

Greek Conquests placed under Indian Kings. In the 
meanwhile, necessary administrative arrangements were 
made for the consolidation of Greek conquesih. Paurava 
was to bo the paramount ruler of the territory between the 
Hyphasis and the Hydasp-cs, ruler of fifteen republican 
nations with more than 5,000 cities [McOrindle, Inucww, 
p. 309] as already stated; Ambhi to the west of the 
Hydaspos,* and the King of Abhisara to rule in Kashmir 
with the State of Arsaces (UraSa, Hazara) added to his 
kingdom. 

Voyag« down thie Jhelum. Then Alexander started on his 
voyage in November, 326 b.o., with troops protecting him 
on either bank, and Philip, Satrap of the province between 
the Hydaspes and the Hinldukush,® following three days 
later to protect his rear. The crew included seafaring 
peoples like the Phoeniedans, the Egyptians and the Cypriots. 

Resistance ol| R^ublican Peoples; Malavas and Kshu- 
drahas. The armada floated 'down the Jhelum and reached 

* Tb., pp. 121, 221, 281. The name oorresponda to Sanskrit Shagala, 
the name ox a royal race of Eshatriyas wMdr tlio Oanapatha to Pfinini, 
iv, 1, 96 classes, along oven, •yritli the Tostila king, Ambhi, under the rubric 
'^Bsnu, ete." 

* Acoording to Ourtius [ib., 2311, Alexander ended the feud between 
Paursva and Ambhi by writihg Uiem by a marriage alliance. 

* Arrian desexibes lum ag "Satrap of tne province lying west Qf the 
Indus ,±1 the dlreotioa of the Baotrians” [McOrindle, Iwicuign, p. 184]. 
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its confluence with the Chenab in ten. dasrs. Here opposition 
was organized by a confederacy of free tribes with an allied 
strength ^ of 90,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and about 900 
chariots. The Malloi { = Malavtts) aid the Oxydrakai 

Esh^iraJcas) led tise confe’deraoy, the former holding 
the region betweeni the lower Eavi and the Chenab, and 
the latter higher up between the Eavi and the Beas. All 
the Malava towns were centres of resistance. At one of 
these, a town of Brahmans (Greek “ Braehmans ”)i the 
Brahmans left their pen for the sword and died fighling, 
about 6,000, "with few taken as prisoners."® Of another 
-town, flnding the morale of his troops shaken, Alexander 
himself scaled the walls and fell down with a severe wound 
on his breast. 

Sivis; Arjunayanas (Agalassoi). Other tribes ' also 
resisted Alexander, though in vain. The iSivis^ (“ Sibae ” 
in Greek) offered submission, but the Agalassoi* fought 
heroically, with an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 cavalry. 
We are told that in one of their towns the citizens numbering 
abouU 20,000 eaiat themselves with their wives and children 
into the flames anticipating Eajpnit heroism. 

The collapse of Mtllava opposition damped the spirit of 
the Kshudrakas. In offering submission to Alexander they 
pointed out that their crime after aE was their love of 
freedom. 

Alexander attached the Malava and Eshudraka territories 
to the Satrapy of Philip. 

Ambashthas; Kshatriyas; Vasatit. Down the stream, 
Alexander passed by olJher tribes called the AVmtanes 
(= AniSbashthas,^ according to Paajini, iv, 1, 74), with an 

* ffmapStJia q£ Psuini, iv, 8, 46, refers to the formation 
KshmtlraJM-Mslaiit-sena, tlw eoUectivo army of the confederate Kshndiaka 
and Milava clans. Gnrtius uses tlie form, Svdrpcae. 

f JdicCrindle, Invasion, p. 144. 

* OurtluB credits them, with 40,000 foot soldiers Itt>id» p. 2321, The 
Mahabharata [iU, 130—^1] mentions iHvi-rsahtra nnder Elng uSinaTa. 
The Sivis may have issued coins known as Sibi corns [JBAS., 1000, 
pp. 98—lOd). 

* There are other forms of the name such ns AgeHnae, Argesimt 
from which McCrindle suggests the Indiaa equivalent, Arjmsga/na, ^goring 
in Samudragupta’s AUahahad Pillar Inscription [Imasion, p. 367]. 

‘ The Ambashthas are mentioned along with the Sivi^ iSshavakas, 
and MSlavas in the Mahgbhsrota [ji, 68,14—16], 
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army of 60,000 fool, 6,000 horse, and 500 eliariots, the 
XatJiri (Kshcdi’fyas), an'd the Ossadii {Vasaii) who did 
not choose to show fight. lie reached the last confluence in the 
winter of 326 b.o. 

Sudnas; Mushikas. Farther down, he passed through 
the country of the Sogdi * under Brahman ascelndalnicy, 
of King Musicanius (King of the Muskihasf) who was at 
feud with the neighbouring King Sambus (Sambhu), and of 
Oxycanus.® 

Militant Brahmans. The whole of this region was 
remarkable for the supremacy of the Brahmans who were 
the real power behind the tlxrone and determined its polities. 
Tiicy declared for opposition to the foreign invader as a 
matter of duty they owed to their dharma or national 
religion, denouneing the submissive princes ah traitors 
and goading the republican peoples into revolt [Plutarch, 
Alox., 69 j Gmnhndge History, i, 378]. Musicanus revoked 
his submission to Alexander. So also did Oxyeatnius. They 
were all put to the sword, together with the patriotia 
Brahmans. 

Patfala Diarchy. The next move along the lower Indus 
was towards Pattala, where tli© river divided into two 
branches in those days. Pattala was ruled by two Icings 
and a Council of Elders. It was deserted at) the approach of 
Alexander. Alexander explored the western arin of the 
river and the region up to the sea, and,i on return to Pattala, 
wel^t np to the eastern stream and saw a lalce, probably the 
Eann of Outeh. 

Alexainder Leaves India, 325 D.o. It was in September, 
325 B.a., that Alexander loft Pattala on*his homeward 
journey, passing through the country of the Arabitae and 
the Orilae into Gedrosia and out of the field of Inldiaiii 
History. 

Results of Invasion: Critical Estimate. The consoquenees 

* OuBBingliam preferred to identify them, with the "PaudUeya or 
AjadUya, now tlie Johtyaa, Assodioi or OasadM coriesponds to Ajvdhiya 
[MbOrtadle, Inva^n, p. 166, a. 6]. 

* Called 0odrai (A:Sudra') byDiodoms [ib., p. 203]. 

Called by Piodoirus fib.] Poi^fcikanos from Sangkrit Pgrtha, a. prince 
[ib., 158, n. 1]. 
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to India of Alexander’s campaigns have been somewhat 
overstated by the Gre^ writers. They mnst be judged by 
their permanent results. No doubt Alexander had a successful 
and spectacular march through the Panjab and Sindh. 
But even then it was not always easy an'd smooth. The 
amount of Indian opposition offered to it at different centres, 
in regions beyond the Indus, or in the land of the five rivers, 
or in the region of the lowefl Indus, was not negligible. 
There was ini evidence all over this vast area a general 
spirit of patriotism instigating resistance to foreign invasion. 
Perhaps it lacked leadership, and resources. It was more 
in evidence in the lowly than in the high places. Many of 
the kings with few notable and noble exceptions turned 
traitors and purchased iJheir position by accommodation 
with the enemy. But not so were the free peoples of the 
Panjab, whose love of freedom, and self-sacrifice in its 
defence, constitute some of the brightest features of Indian 
history. 

Considering the small sizes of these republican States 
and the large aizca of the armies they could mobilize for 
defence, it may be assumed that they literally fought to a 
man. In some cases, even the women fonght with the men. 
It only shows the efficiency of these republican administra¬ 
tions which could produce such a fine and high sense of duty 
to country in whose defence youths undertook military 
service and offered their lives without conscadptian. 

Thus the volume and intensity of Indian opposition, to 
Alexander have not been duly assessed and praised by the 
Greek writers. Nor have they considered how far the Indiana 
took seriously Alexander’s campaigns in their midst, Prom 
the very nature of the ease, in those days of diffiouW com¬ 
munication, such campaigns in lan!ds so 'distant and alien 
could not affect them very much. That this was the popular 
view was graphically described by one of the Indian 
“ philosophers ” or ascetics who represented the better 
mind of the country arid were the j^receptors of the people. 
He pointed out to Alexander the futility of his pklns by 
showing how, as he trod on a piece of dried-up hide, and, 
pressed on one end, the other ends would fiy up. By this 
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he hinted that Alexander should not count on conquests 
so remote from the centre of his kingdom.* Tlie practical 
results of his campaigns corresponded to this description. 
They were of the nature of raids, of passing shows, and 
not pemanent conqueste establishing Greek dominion in 
India. 

The character and 'degree of the conquest may be under¬ 
stood from the administrative arrangements following it. 
The Gi’eek Governors were posted on the Indian borderland 
to tlie west of the Indus; Peithon in Sindh; Philip,' above 
Sin'dh as far as the lower Kabul Valley and Bacitria; and 
Oxyartes in charge of the 'Paropamsadae. 

To the east of the Indus, in India proper,! were created 
three Satrapies, but all under Indian princes, the kings of 
Taxila and Abhishra, and Paurava. At Taxila, there seems 
to have been a kind of dual government under AmhM 
and Philip wliose identity is somewhat uncertain. But 
Paurava was left ‘to rule over the largest territory which 
included fifteen republican peoples^ 5,000 considerable 
cities, and villages without number" [Pluiaroh, MeCrindle, 
Imasion, p, 309]. 

Thus Greek rule which had to depend so much upon 
Indian co-operation could not take root. It was not accepted 
by the people. Besistance and rebellion were dogging the 
steps of Alexander. His satrapi, Nicanor, was killed by the 
Alyakas. And now, as soon as his retreat from India was 
known, his most important satrap, Philip, who controlled 
the whole oountipy between the Hydaspes and the Hindu 
Kui^, was himsdf murdered. The only step that Alexander 
could possibly take against this serious blow to his authority 
was to a^ the Indian king of Taxila to take the place 
of Philip, with his Greek lieutbnont, Eudemos, commander of 
the Thracian contingent' attached to that Satrapy. "Was 
this Greek authority normal or reaU 

Like aU foreign invasions, Alexander’s, invasion promoted 
tile political unification of the country. Smaller States 
which handicapped uuity were now merged in the larger 
Qne$, sfich as those of Paurava, Abhisfira, or Taxila. Thia 
* plntiumh, tCcOfincUe's XATantm, p. 3lC. 
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conditions were favourable for tbe rise of an Indian empire 
to be shortly founded by Chandragupta. 

The general Indian position with reference to this Greek 
invasion is well expressed by the poet: 

"She let the legions Omn'der past 
And plunged in Thought again.” 

Coins.^ These forei^ invasions intrdduce'd foreign 
coins into India. 

The Persian gold daric, . weighing about . 130 'graioEi 
(8'42 grammes),'first} minted by Darius, .found.its way into 
India where, however, it bore to silver the iinfavourable 
ratio of 1:8 as against 1:13 in Persia, anld could not hold its 
own. Thus Persian gold coing are rarely found in India. 

But the case was different with the Persian sU.V'M' coins, 
sigloi (shekels), twenty of which were equivalent to one 
datic. A siphM at noost weighed 86‘45 grains (5‘6 grammes). 
These ^gloi came freely into India and closely resembled 
the indigenous silver coins of India, the pimch-marked 
square pieces. 

The Persian gigloi, however, did not long survive the 
overthrow of Darius III by Alexwfder. 

Imitation Athenian " owl ” coins first appear in the period 
of Macedonian ascendancy, but the specimens at the British 
Museum from Rawalpindi were not of Indian but Central 
Asian origin. 

Indeed, the Inldian pfrovenanoe is not established for aU 
imitation Athenian tetcadrachms, as well' as didrachma 
and 'drachms, found in India. , . .' 

A few smaller silver drachms of Attic weight (68 grains 
or 3'76 grammes) are, however, traceable definitely to 
India and the Panjab as -the issues of King Saubhilti 
(Sophytes). They form the only memorial of Alexander’s 
invasion of India. 

A group of silver Macedonian tetradrachms, showing 
Zeus and Eagle,' and the significant symbol of a satrapal 
tiara, though found at Rawalpindi, are really of Cen'firal 
Anin.Ti origio. We find the later issues of these coins among 

* See chapter xiv of Cd/mbsriige Sittory. 
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the coins of Antiochos I who had no connection with India 
aftei’ the defeat of his predecessor, Seleucos, by Ohandragupta 
Maury a. 

Especially noteworthy in this connection is the exti’a- 
ordinary silver dccadraehni of Attic weight preserved in 
the British Museum for its supposed Indian eonneotiion. 
It commemorates an important incideixt in Aleaandor’s 
campaign, as already noticed. Its reverse shows a taU 
figure, wearing cuirass, cloak, and cap, with a sword by its 
side, and holding a spear. It is supposed by Iload to bo the 
figure of Alexander himself. The obverse ropi’csents a 
retreating elephant bearing two riders, one of whom drives 
a lance into a pursuing horseman. Head takes this to 
represent Paurava mounted on his state-elephant at the 
Battle of the Hydaspes and aiming bis javelin at Ambhi, tlie 
traitor king of Taxila, galloping after him on horse. 

Economic and Social Conditions during the Period: 
Buddhist,' Jain, and Greek Sources^ Buddhist texts lilco 
the Yinaya, Sutta Pitaka, and the jStakas, and Jain texts 
like the Aeh5r5,nga, UttarSdhyayana and other SfitrM 
furnish incidental allusions to economic and social coriditions, 
and these may be pieced together into an interesting whole. 
No doubt all this evidence comes largely from fiction or 
stories, but oven then tlio stories cannot escape from their 
local setting or colour, their geographical and! fioeial back¬ 
ground. 

Centres of Settlement: Kula. The unit of settlement 
was the gjitAoi, house or homesteald, the habitation of the 
family or Imla, The hula was a fairly comprehensive unit, 
a joint family including lather and motiher, children and 
grandparents, and wives and diildrcn of the sons. 

Grama: Houses. A group of houses and of such large 
families made the gra/nia or village. Itf might be of two or 
three houses [FrMimohsha, 65]. But the average grSma 
of the Jataka tales consislcd of families numbering from 

^ Vhe iBuddliist soureos are comtaetely utilized in the Writings oJ! both 
Dr, T. II. and Mrs. 0. A. I*. Bh^s DavtOBs BwddMst India of the former 
end artleiae <m the subiect by the latter in the 1 EoonomAc Jowml for 
S^jtojnbw, 1901, and in JEA8. for Ootobepr, 1901, and chapter viii of 
Camlfnig^ Mittory, 
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30 to 1,000. The cottages of a village were fadi'ly olose to 
one another. A fire starting in one might spread to the 
whole village [MUmdapaUha, 47]. 

The village proper was the cluster of dwellings endlosed by 
a wall or sifochade with gates, gr&m<b>dvara [Jai., i, 239; 
ii, 76, 135, iii, 9]. 

Arable Land. Beyond this enclosure lay the arable la--nd 
of the village, the grUma-lcshetra, which was itself priotected 
from pests, beasts, and birds, by fences [Jdt, i, 215], snares, 
[ib., i, 143, 154], and field-watchmen [lib,, ii, 110; iv, 277]. 
Additions to the kshetra came from fresh clearings of forest 
land [ih., ii, 357]. 

Holdings. The village laud under cultivation was made 
up of individual holdinp. separated from one another by 
channels dug for co-operative irrigation [ib., i, 336; iv, 167; 
V, 412; Dhamnuipada, v. 80 = 145 = TheragdtM^ 19]. 
These dividing ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, which 
the Buddha saw among the cultivated fields of Magadha, 
suggested to his mind the pattern of his monk’s uniform, a 
patchwork of torn pieces of cast-off clothing [Timya 
Texts, ii, 207-9]. 

A holding was generally small enough to be managed 
by the family owning it, sometimes with the help of a 
hired labourer [Jat., i, 277; iii, 162; iv, 167]. Buti the 
ideal was the landlord not divorced from his land but 
cultivating it himself. A social stigma attaeheid to the 
“hireling” who is ranked below the slave {Dlgha.,, i, 51; 
Angu., i, 145, 206; Milifida, 147,331], The sorry spectacle 
of sturdy peasants leaving at home their own empty bams 
and toiling as hirelings on the estates of the royal capitalist 
is deplored as a symptom of social decadence in the Js,taka 
[i, 339]. 

Large holdings were not unknown. "We read of estates 
of 1,000 Jtarlsas (probably acres) and more iii,/ 293; 
iv, 276] farmed by Bralimans, and of one requiring for its 
cultivation as many as 500 ploughs with hired labourers 
(bhatiha) to ply plough and oxen [ib., iii, 293 ; ii, 165, 300; 
Sam,, i, 171; Suita NipStta, i, 4]. 

Pastures. Beyond the arable land of the village lay its 
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common grazing grounds or pastures \JaL, i, 388] for its 
Iiei'ds of eattlei [lift., iii, llO ; iv, 326] and. goats [ib., iii, 401], 
whether belonging to tlie king [ib., i, 240] or the commoner 
[lib., i, 194, 388 ; cf. Ev., x, 19J. The villagci's employed a 
common communal neatherd whoso business was to pen 
the floelra at night or to return them to their owners 
by counting heads [ib., i, 388; iii, 149 [. He was called 
Qopal-alta as tlie protector of the iioclcs [lib.,, v, 3501. Dairying 
was not included in his work. The piasturago was also changed 
from day to day [Angu., i, 205]. 

Groves. Beaddes pastures, there were suburban groves 
of the villages like the Veluvana of King Bimbisara, the 
Anjanavana of Saketa or the Jetavana of Sravasti, already 
rcfen'cd to. 

Woodland. The village ended in the uncleared jungles, 
the sources of its firewood and litter [J&t, i, 317; v, 103]', 
Examples of such jungles were the Audhavaiia of Kosala, 
the SitRvana of Magadha, or the PrSeliinavamsa-dfiya of the 
Sfikya territory, the haunts of wild beasts and brigands 
preying on caravan traffic piassing through them, [ib,, i, 99]. 

Tenure, Rents, and Taxes. The rural economy of India 
was marked by village communities of individual peasant 
proprietors whose rights to laud were limited only by the 
demands of the State. Such demands were of different 
forms, e.g. (1) Tithe on raw produce, realized in kind at the 
bam doors [ib., ii, 378] or by siuwey of the crops [ib.\, iv, 169] 
under an official {MahSviSim) or measured out by the 
village Syndic or headman [Grmvabhojaka) liimsolf. The 
State’s share of produce varied from onC'«x.th to ouo- 
twolfth in the Hindu law-books fo.g, Mwm, vii, 130], or 
according to the decisions of the governing auUioritics 
YJat, iii, 9]. 

Such tithes or taxes were levied by kings as well as 
republics. We read of the Mallas of KusinarS fixing a fine 
of 600 pieces on anyone who “ went not forth to welcome 
the Blessed One ” passing by their town {Yinaya, i, 247]. 
They also agreed to provide food for the Buddha and his 
Order by turns definitely fixed. The Sakyas levied on 
Ltunbinl the taxes called BoM and SMga (share of the 
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producfi), of which the former was remitted completely 
by Asoka and the latter reduced to one-eighth, as stated in 
his Lumbini Pillar Inscription. 

The sovereign eonld remit, reduce, or give away in eharit^jr 
these tithes and taxes. We read of such gifts of a king or 
his chief queen '\Jatu, 44] to a daughter at marriage 
pib., ii, 237, 403], a Minister [ib., i, 354; vi, 2_61], a Brahman 
[ib., iii, 229 ; Digha, i, 87], or a merchant [Jat, vi, 344]. 
We are also told of a king remitting the tithe to an 
individual [ibi, iv, 169] or a group [ib., i, 200]. 

(2) Special levy on produce for purposes of provision 
in State granaries against emergencies like war or famine 
[lA., 1896, pp, 261 f.]. 

(3) Forced labour or ooruae. We read of peasant pro¬ 
prietors providing deer-preserves for their king to escape 
from his summons to beat up game for him, leaving their 
own work [Jat, i, 149; iii, 270]. Oppressive coroees were also 
known i, 339]. 

(4) Occasional exactions like “ milk money ” presented 
by his people to a king at the birth of an heir to him [«b.,^ iv, 
323]. 

(5) Sovereign's right to forest lands [Digha, i, 87] and 
“ ownex’less ” estates [Sam., i, 89]. 

There were titosfers of land by gift or sale. We read of 
a Brahman prop^rietor making e gift of 1,000 Jcarisas out 
of his estate [J54, iv, 281] and a merchant enforcing, on the 
ground of a' stipulation, the sale of a park belonging to 
a noble against Iiis wishes [Chulla',, vi, 4, 9 f.]. The Hindu 
law-boolis contemplatio non-cultivating 'landlords Hetting 
out laud against a share of the produce, asi we have already 
seen [Apastamba, i, 6, 18 (20); ii, 11, 28 (1)]. 

Town . Larger than the Imla and grcirm was a ^'townlet"' 
or ‘nagwi'aka, of which the exampjle cited is the fomous 
Kusinara, the place of the Buddha’s death [Digha, ii, 146]. 
Nigama is also iJh© term for a tovra, as in the ojcp^ression 
gtima^nigcma frequently found in PSli literature. There 
was, of course, no hard and fast line between lihe grma 
and tlxe r^gama, “ village " and town A town w^ also 
called a %a^!M,. e.g. MithilS, the capita of the king of 
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Vidoha, wliow x’oalin iiu-luded 1(5,000 gtlmm [/«<., iii, 365]i. 
Thew wexT, lastly, tlu* cluof towns oi’ fircat) oitios called 
imhiPnagarUn of wliioli nIx are cikd as. flourishing in the 
Butldha’s linio, as already dt‘S<*adhi:<l. 

Centres of Settlemont menlioned in Jain toxts. The Jain 
text, Vi^anWiyaynna HMm Ixxx, 15-18], specifics a large 
number and variety of .scttlcinent^. Those may be indicated 
as follows in. an uscouding order, Gkara, house; Italhya, 
highway; ftardeii ; Atlrama, hennit'age; ViiMra, 

“ abode of lihikslms, or a temple ' (dova-griha) SanniveSa, 
“a halling-plaoe for processions”; &*a»u7j«, "a isisting- 
placei for travelh'i's Wwskt, “a station of herdsmen”; 
8ih<il<i’‘^cniiskandMra, “ « mililury camp on high ground”; 
8cirtha (mltha), ‘a oaravau’s camp”; Ordma, “village”; 
Pa&i, “settlement of wild tribes”; Ifhe^n, “a place fortllflcd 
by an earthen wall” Khetn pOmMiprdMrapankshipie**)) 
ICarvaia or Kluimt(a, “a poor town “ “ surrounded by a low 
wall ” (kshullaprdk&i'avnhiittm) or “ the dwctliugiplace 
of the Karva^a people ”, or, according lb Kautilyay “ the 
centre of a circle of 200 villages” (kMrwfika)} Dra»io- 
muhha, “ a town with a harlrour, to wliieJi tlioro is access by 
water and by land like Bhpigukaebchlia or Tilmralipti ”; 
the centre, according to KauUlyn, of a circle of 400 villages; 
Paitam, “a large town” or a centre of trade; Matamba, 
“ an isolated town, ’* which is more than 3% yojmm 
distant from the next village; SemvSha, “ an open 
town, ” “ tho abode of multitudes of men of four castes ” 
(prabMfacMfurvarnycenMiSsa), but, according to other com¬ 
mentators, “ tho fortified pjaco (A^rg(PbM<fn!i) tto which aro 
carried for safe wstody the crops from Uve fields ” (smmdMli 
samabMmm hmhim krHtvd yo^ durgabMmsM 
hfishw(U&h scmvShmM ralcahOrtJum), or “ a depot (athSpml) 
located in a fort in the anterior of hiUs (parmtmiticmbii&n 
d/ATge) *, Nagcm, “a seotfrec flown ” which does not pay 
any of the eighteen taxes levied on a village; R&^adMnS, 
capital of a kingdom; Nigama, settlement of merchants; 
AJkem, mines; and ^amvaffnirkoffa, “ a fortified place of 
refuge” adv, pp^ 176-7; text, ed, Oharpentier, 

pp.vSaiB, 884]. 
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The SUtrakritanga [ii, 2 (13)], however, defines somev/iiat 
differently sotae ef tlicse terms. The Grama is cJiarhcterizod 
by an enclosure (o£ thorns, bushes, and trees); Nagara 
by lour large gopuras or gateways ; Kheta by river and hill 
surrounding it; Kharuata by hills on all sides ; Matatnba by 
its association (as headquarters) with a cluster of 10,000 
gramas (dalHadakisataih grmmiryulitmi); PotUmia as 
a mart for precious metals {ra'tm-yonik), or a mining cenfro; 
JDrona as being encircled by the sea {smdhmMmlayitam) ; 
and SambMUma as being situated on the summit of a hill. 

Arts and Crafts. A considerable degree of economic 
development seems to have been achieved on the basis of the 
settled life and physical conditions described above. 
We have already indicated the agricultural conditions and 
progress of the times. As regards arts and ai-afts, eighteen 
important handicrafts are frequently referred to in tlio 
Jatakas which make specific mention of some of tlicso, 

‘' the wood workers, the smitlis, the loathor-drcssorsi the 
painters, and the rest, experts in various crafts” [J&t., i, 
267, 314; iii, 281} iv, 411; vi, 22], The term for'smith 
was Jeammdra which, like its Englisli equivalent, applied 
to a worker in any metal. The term vad<fhaki similarly 
applied to all kinds of woodcraft, whether eorUnaking or 
ship-building [Jdi., iv, 207]. Carla wore of different kinds, 
ycka, ratha, or Sakata Architecture also involved special 
modes of woodwork done by the ihapatti^ taohchhaha (planer) 
and btMmakdra (turner) [ib., i, 201; iv, 823 ; Mili 330, 
345} Majjhima, i, 56, 396; iii, 144; jDAp'., vor, 80J. A 
va^haM settlement is mentioned ais turning out furniture 
as well as seagoing ships iv, 159]'. There was also 

the worker in stone, pdahUna-^kofiaka, building houeea or 
hollowing a hole in a crystal as a cage for mouse [ib., i, 479J, 
Other dignified crafts mentioned arc ivory-working, weaving, 
coafieetionory, jeweEory, and work in precious motels, 
pottery, making of bow and arrow, ot garlands, and tho like. 

UttdtgMified Labour. Tho dignity of labour was not 
always rewgnized. Certain arts and crafts were condemned 
as- hSMa^sippaSf despised eoUings, such as those of hunters* 
and trappers, fishermen, butchers, and taimersi, deriving 
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their livelihood from destruction, of lifoj as also snake* 
cliarming, acting, dancing, music, rush-weaving, and 
chariot-making, the peculiar occupations of the aboriginal 
folks. 

Localization of Industries. Villages grew up by specializing 
in certain crafts. We have mention of villages of potters 
[Jat., iii, 376], of woodwrights [ih., ii, 18, 405; iv, 159, 207J, 
or of ironsmiths [lib., iii, 281] serving the whole countryside 
with a supply of such articles as razors, axes, plouglishares, 
goads, and needles. On the Ganges, or farther inland, lay 
villages of trappers [ib^,, vi, 71 (<nesadagdma)TherigatM 
Comm., 220 (migaludddleagmna)], supplying game, slcins, 
ivory, and the lilce. 

Witliin the town, industries located themselves along 
certain streets or in certain parts. We road of the ivory 
workers’ street (vithi) in Benares [Jdh, i, 320 j ii, 197], 
the dyers’ street [ib., iv, 81], the Vessas’ (Vai§yas=mer’chants) 
street [tib,, vi, 485], or the weavera’ “place" {tMm) 
[ib., i, 358]. 

Trade. Trade was both foreign and inland, sea-borne 
and riverine, expprt and import. 

The evidence on the foreign sea-borne trade is com- 
jmratively meagre. But it is definite. We read of Prince 
Mahajanaka sailing from Ohamj)^ for SuvappabhUmi 
[lib., vi, 34 f.], of Mahinda from Pataliputta to TamalitU 
and thence to Ceylon [Vin., iii, 338 {Swtnmtapdsddikd)]. 
A whole villago of defaulting woodwrights is described as 
escaping at night doiivn the Ganges in a “ mighty ship " 
from Benares out to tlie sea [Jdi., iv, 369]. An acccanplished 
helmsman brings safe by ishiim “ passengers for India from 
oflE the sea to Benares by river " [tb'., ii, 312]. We read of 
traders coasting round India from Bharukaclichha to 
Suvappabhllmi [>ib., iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon 
on tlie way [ib., ii, 127 fE,]. The cargo of a newly arrived 
ship attracts a hundred merchants to buy it up [Itb., i, 122]. 

The ships of the times wiers large enough to accommodate 
“hundreds’’ of passengers. We read of 600 traders on 
board ill-fated ships [■ib.i,, 128 ■, v, 76], and of 700 under the 
sajfe pilotage of SupjpSraka [ib., iv, 188 fE,], 
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Later evidenc,e of about first century a.d. points to a wide 
range of Indian sea-borne trade. Tbe MiUndapafiha [359; ii, 
269 in SBE., xxxvi], has the following interesting passage: 

" As a sJiipowner who has become wealthy by constantly 
levying freight in some seaport town, will be able to traverse 
the high seas, and go to Vahgn or Takkola, or China, or 
Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the Koromandcl coast, 
or Further India, or any other place where ships do con¬ 
gregate.” 

These were the days of brisk sea-trade b'etwteien India 
and the Eoman empire as testified to in foreign works like 
the Periplus and Pliny's Natural History and in indigenous 
Tamil works speaking of a number of port-towns developed 
on the coasts of soutlicim India, such as Kaviri-pattinam 
(Kamara in Periplus — Khabari of Ptolemy), capita of 
Chola Kingdom at the mouth of the Kaveri, where were 
found many Yavena (Yona = Ionian) inerehants [see my 
History of Indiian SMppiftg]. 

Inland Trade and Trade-routes. Inland trade was carried 
on by carta and caravans. We read of Anatihapindika'B 
caravans travelling south-east from SavatthI to Bajagaha 
and back (about 300 miles) [Jat., i, 92, 348], and also to 
the ” bordoi's ”, probably lowardb Gandbara [ib., i, 377 f,]. 
To ensure easy fording of rivers,- this route must have passed 
along the foot of the mountains up to KusinSrS between 
which and Bajagaha lay halts at tiwelve intermediate 
stations {gSmas or mgaras) including VesBli, with a single 
crosmng of the Ganges at Patna according to the recorded 
itinerary of the Buddha'a last ministering journey [Diffha, ii, 
Sutt'anta xvi, 81 f£.]. 

Another important route led south-west from Saviatthi 
to Pati^thana (Paitham) with six intermediate halts [Sutta 
Nip^ta, w. 1,011-13] and frequent orossingb of rivers. 
We road of boats going up the Ganges to Sahajati [Vipaya 
Tessts, iii, 401] and up the Yamuna to Eosambi [ah,, p. 882]. 
There were no bridges in those days but only forsding-placea 
and ferries for crossing rivers [7^., iii, 228]'. Manu, as we 
have seen, speaks of cajrt-femles [viii, 404 ff.]. .Satu was not 
a bridge but only an embankment. 
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A third route led westwards to Suul, tivc homo of horses 
and asses [Jat.t i, 124, 178, 181; ii, 31, 2S7J, and to Sovira 
\yhnana-vatilm (Comm.), 336] and its points, with its capital 
called Romva {Jat., iii, 470], or Boraka {Dlglia, ii, 235; 
Divifavadihm, 544]. We read of overland caravans going 
" oast and west ” [JdA, i, 98 f.], and across deserts requming 
das'S to cro.ss (tlie deserts oE Rajputana)steering in. the 
coolness of nights by the stars, under the laud-pilot, Tlwiln- 
myyamalca [ib., i, 107]. 

Beyond tlie western iwrts, merchants went " out of 
sight of laud ” into the ocean and traded with Bavoru 
(Babylon). 

Lastly, tliero was the great north-west overland trade 
route linking India with Central and Western Asia by way 
of Taxila and cities of the Gangetic valley like Saketa, 
Savalthl, Benares, or Rajagaha [yiiu. ii, 174 f. ; 

Mahdvagga, viii, 1, 6 ff.]. As a very frequented road, it was 
fi'co from dangers. Wo read oE students travelling in numbers 
to Takkasiia, unattended and unarmed [J&d, ii, 277], for 
education (see ray “ Ancient Indian Education ” eh. xx). 

Bazaars. FoodstiifEs were generally not introduced into 
towns but sold at llieir gates. We read of the sale of fish at 
a gate oE SavatthT [Psalms of Ihe Brelhre^i, 166], of green¬ 
grocery at the four gates oE Uttara-Panchala [Jdt, iv, 445] 
and of venison at the cross-roads (diighStalm) outside Benares 
[ib., iii, 49; v, 458 ; vi, 62], where woro located the sMd 
or filaxxghter-houscs. We are told of people " going for 
alms to a village just outside the gates of Benares where 
tlxey had plenty to eat ” [ibJ, i, 361], The city of Mithila 
was served by four nigemas in its four suburbs, east, south, 
west, and north. These are also called yavormaffhaho, 
"market-towns” [»6.„ vi, 330 (Cowell’s trans. p. 167)]. 
On some of the bas-reliefs on the Bharhut Stflpja, the 
JStalui is labelled Yava-majjhaJciya, 

Within the towns could be seen workshops [PsaEtns of 
ihe Brethren, 24] and bazaara We read of Spoiw, or shops, 
where arrows, oarriages, and other goods for sale are kept 
on'view [Jfdtt,, ii, 267 ; iv, 488 j vi, 99; Vib„ iv, 248 [CMUa 
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Vagga, x, 10, 4], and also of Stores called antar&pana [Jat, i, 
55, 350; iii, 406]. The successful shoplseeper (dpamka 
pdpawika) was noted for his slirewclness, judgment, industiry, 
and business connections [Aiigu., i, 115 f.]. In the bazaars 
could be had textile fabrics [Fire., iv, 250 f.]„ groceries and 
oils [ib., iv, 248-9], grain [Jdt., ii, 267], greengroceries 
[ih., i, 411], perfumes and flowers [ib., i, 290 f.; iv, 82; 
vi, 386 ; Vin. Taxis, iii, 343], works of gold and jewellery 
[Jat., iv, 223], and other commodities. Strong liquors were 
sold at the taverns {pmagara or apSna) [«6., i, 251 f. ; 
268 f.; vi, 328]. But dealing was disapproved for pious 
people in strong drinha poisons, flesh, daggers, and slaves 
[Aiigu., iii, 208]. 

Prices. These were not regulated by statute but left 
free to be determined by haggling [Jdi.,^ i, 111 f. ; 195; 
ii, 222, 289, 424 f.], by competition [ti., iii, 282 f.], and even 
by adulteration [i6„ i, 220], and sometimes by custom, 
as in the case of “ a 100-piece slave-girl *' [ib., 1, 299], 

Speculation or “dealing in futiu’es’’ was also practised. 
We read of a local corner in hay [lihl., i, 121], and of huge 
profits of 200 and 400 per cent [ib., i, 109 ; iv, 2]. In one 
case, there was a profit of 20,000 pier cent, in Bpite of a heavy 
drain of 1,000 coins paid for a carriage, a pavilion at the 
Benares docks, and to the men (purusd) and ushers {patihdrd) 
who had to be satisfied [ib., i, 121 f.]. There is also on record 
the famous fancy price paid by the merchant-prince AnStha- 
pindika in coins numerous enough to cover the ground 
of the grove called Jetavana, though the metal of the coin 
is not stated [ib,, i, 92; Ffn,., ii, 158 L {GTwiUa Yctgga, 
vi, 4, 9)]. 

Prices were, however, fixed for royal purchases by the 
court valuer {agghct-kdraka) whose task was difSeult in 
buying at the cheapest rates for the king and refusing bribes 
offered by tradesmen for higher rates [Jdt, i, 124 f.; ii, 31 
Psdlms of Brethren, 25, 212]. He might stfll fail to please 
the king and got from him a niggardly bonus [Jdt., iv, 138]. 

Taxes and Trade. These amounted to one-twentieth on 
each consignment of indigenous goods imported into a town 
and to one-tenth, plus a sample, on each foreign import, 
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aecordiug to Baudhayana [i, x, 18, vv. 14, 16], Gautama 
fx, 26], and Manu [viii, 398-400] already cited. One Jataka 
Ivi, 347] tells of a king remitting t'o a subject these octrois 
collected at the gates of his capital. The king was also 
entitled to a discount on sale of one article to him every 
montli by way of commutation of the r&jalcdrya due from a 
merchant {orgMpachayana) [Omtema, x, 35]. 

Medium of Exchange: Coins. Barter was giving place 
to money economy and was confined to certain contingencies. 
The use of money was forbidden to a Samgha {Ym., iii, 237 ; 
ii, 294 f. {Chulla Yagga, xii, 1 f.) J. A wanderer gives a wood- 
lander his gold pin for getting a meal [J&l., vi, 519]. A dog 
is bought for a cloak and a coin [liil)., ii, 247]. But normally 
coins were used to .state pricee of all marketable articlles, 
including “ fees, I'ensiona, fines, loans, stored treasure, and 
income ” [JEAS., 1901, pp. 882 f.]. 

The tenn for coin in Buddhist texts is kahapaija 
(= kar3hg,paija). They do not know of the Other 

varieties of coins were known as 'nikJtha and swuain/na, both 
of gold, and bronze or copper tokens as kama, pada, 
mdsalca (mdsJia), and MhiniM. 

The values of coins varied with finiie and place. The 
VHnaya [iii, 45] states: *' At that time (of BimbisSra or 
Ajatasattu), at Eajagaha, five md/takas were equal to one 
pMa.” 

Credit. We read of signet rings given as deposit or 
security [JSt., i, 121], of wife or children pledged or sold for 
debt \ib., bi, 521; Tkerlg&tha, 444], of I.O.U.’s or schedules 
of debts {ina-pmn^i) [Jdi., i, 230 ; cf. 227, pmyne &ropeiiv&], 
and of a bankrupt asking his creditora t'o produce their 
schedules of debts only to drown himself before their eyes 
iv, 256]. A debtor was disqualified from admission as 
ti BhikkJiu to a Samgha in the interests of social order [V^t, 
i, 76 {MaMvagga, i, 46)]. 

Money-lading and Interest. The tcim for interest was 
vriddM, Pftli vudl^hi. Money-lending, im-ddm, is approved 
as an honest calling, along with tillage, harvesting, and trade 
[Jdt, iv, 422]. It is also tolerated by Gautama [x> 6 ; xi, 21]. 
But usury is univeraally condemned iii, 168, 180; 
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viii, 152, 153; Vasishtiia, ii, 43, 42; BaudMyaua, i, 6, 

10, 23-5 ; already cited]. 

Money-lending was a iwofession. The richer folks preferifed 
to hoard their wealth in various ways. It' was hidden nnder 
the p-ound [Jat, i, 225, 375 f., 424; ii, 308; iii, 24, 116], 
or nnder the river bank in brazen jar's [ib., i, 227, 323], 
or kept in custody with friends [ib., vi, 521]. In the ease 
of largo mansions, a oonvonient place for securing it was 
found above tire doonvay (dvara-koiihaka) [ib., i, 351 ; 

11, 431]. Particulars of the wealth thus hoarded, its nature 
and amount, wore recorded on gold or copper plates [ih., iv, 
7, 488 ; vi, 29 ; iv, 237]. 

Organization: Guilds. There was some amount of 
economic organization in the form of guilds, partnerships, 
and varieties of co-operative enterprise. Gautama [xi, 21], 
as we have already seen, mentions guilds (vargas) of “plough 
men, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans ”, 
and recognizes their right to make their own laws to be 
respected by the king. The JStakas tell of eighteen craft- 
guilds oaUed Srems [JSt, i, 267, 314; iii, 281; etc.]. Bach 
Guild had its President (Pamukha) or Alderman (Jetthaka) 
who counted with the king. Sometimes, different guilds 
wore federated under a common head who was both thpir 
president and treasurer (Bhan^arika) when there "WiBre 
internal quarrels, as there were at SavatithI [ib,;, ii, 12, 62] 
and Benares, Such a federation among carpenters’ guilds 
is perhaps indicated in the expression MaTi&vad^aJei in the 
Jataka [vi, 332]. 

Each industry was organized under an Elder, if not a full- 
fledged guild. We read of Jiffhdkas for garland-makers 
[Jat, iii, 405], robbers or brigands, 500 families of whom lived 
in a village near UttararPaSehSla [ib., i, 296 f.; ii, 8881 ; iv, 
430], aud for seamen (mj/j/Smafto — pilots) [ib., iv, 137]. 

Trade had its chief eklled Setthi. The great Setthi was the 
oommercial magnate AnSthapindika of Savatthi who was 
attended by 500 Setthis at his function of presenting the 
Buddha with the Jetavaua VihBra [ib., i, 93]. He was the 
head of a commercial federation, a MakSsettM, with so many 
amtsefthis under him [ib., v, 384; Yin., i, 19 {MaMvagga, 
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i, 9)1. The jurisdiction of a Setthi is indicated by the 
expz’cssion sg! thi-chTu\Ua (umbrella of sovereignty) [Vimanor 
vaiihu (Comm.), 66]. The word sGiihi is itself connected with 
the word thiina or oflice [Jdi, i, 122 ; Vim, 'Texts.^ i, 102, 
n. 31. 

Caravan traffic called for its special organization and staff 
to eopo with its dangers and difficulties. Different merchants 
with their carta and caravan followers made up a company 
under a Captain called Sattha-vdha to whom they looked 
for direction as. to halts, watering, routes, fording, and 
danger-spots [Biff/ia, ii, 342 f.; ef. Jdf., i, 98], though his 
authoi'ity was not always obeyed [Jdl., i, 108, 368 ; ii, 295 ; 
iii, 200]. It was a loose kind of federation or syndicalism. 
There were also other common officers, the ThalaniyydmciJea, 

'' land-pilots, who acted as oseortk and guides ag^mat 
dangers to travel from “ diunght, famine, wild beasts, 
robbers, and demons ” [Jat, i, 107 ; i, 99]. 

Agriculturists also had a chief called Bhojakd who repre¬ 
sented them in matters municipal and political, end was 
entitled to certain special dues and fines for hia position 
[ih., i, 199]. 

Partnerships. These were permanent [ih.\ i, 404 j ii, 181] 
as well as temporary or occasional [ih,, i. 111; Dlgha, ii, 
342], Wo read of a caravan of many moi'chants sharing a 
treasure trove and its profits and maJdug collevtive gifts 
to the Buddha \Jdt., ii, 294 if.]; of Benares traders combining 
in work and play [ib., ii, 248]; of concerted action in freights 
between dealers [ib., i, 121]} of merchants chartering a 
common vessel iv, 138 f£., vi, 34]. 

Caste and Craft.. Craftsmanship rested on hereditary 
sldll. It was usual for the son to follow the oalling of his 
father. “ Ohunda the smith is called Chunda Smithson " 
[Majjhima, i, 256; BagJia, ii, 127 f. (Eanmdrapuito and 
Kammdiro ); Jdt. i, 98, 194, 312; iii, 79; iii, 330 f, {Nesddo = 
LuddapuHv = Luddo); v, 356-8] 

But the social atmosphere of the Jatakas does not ^ow 
that caste was completely determining craft. “We find 
instances of princes working as trader with a caravan 
Oib., iv, 84], as a potter, fl.orist, and cook in succession 
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b, 290-3], as an. archer [tfi/., ii, 87] on hire, or as a 
menial servant [ih., iv, 169]. We find Kshatriyas of the 
Sakya and Koliya dans working in the fields of their “bhojakas, 
amaohchhas, and upardjas" and quarrelling for priority 
of right to irrigate [ib., v, 412]. Similarly, we find Brahmans 
taking to trade \ih., iv, 15 f.; v, 22, 471], and even working 
as archeiis [ib., iii, 219 ; b, 127 f.; i, 356 f. (servant of a 
weaver)], trappers [ih., ii, 200; vi, 170 ff.], and carpenters 
[ib., iv, 207 f.]. The Jatakas give to Brahmans the following 
occupations; tUlage, tending cattle, trade, hunting, 
carpentry, weaving, policing of caravans, archery, driving 
of carriages, and even enake-channing [ii, 165; iii, 293; 
iv, 167, 276 ; iii, 401; iv, 15; v, 22, 471; ii, 200; vi, 170; 
iv, 207, 457 ; v, 127] and hold up a Brahman peasant as a 
supremely pious man, and even a BoShisattva [iii, 162]. 
We also find a deer-trapper becoming the bosom friend of a 
Se^hi without any social barrier between them [ib., iii, 
49 f.]; a weaver turning an archer [ib., ii, 87]; a farmer 
taking to contemptible rush-weaving [ib., iv, 318] ; and a 
person of high caste turning his hand to any job he finds 
in distress [ib., i, 120 ff.] till he settles down as a Setthi’s 
son-in-law! There is an instance of a father, without 
reference to his own occupation, asking his son to choose 
between Writing, Accounting, and Money-changing (rffipa) 
[Vin., i, 77 (Mahavagga, i, 49, 1; iv, 128], 

There was thus considerable mobility of labour in both 
directions, vertical and horizontal. But this does not mean 
that the restrictions of caste did not not at all operate in those 
days. The demand for a girl of certified Sskya birth led to 
the destruction of the whole Sakya clem by the vengeful 
Kosala king [z'b., ib, 144 f.]. The Brahman EsukSri of 
SSvatthl assigns to Bi’Shman maintenance by alms, bow and 
arrow to Kshatriya, village and dairy fanning to VaiSya, 
and sickle and yoke to the Sfidra [Majjhima, ii, 180]. The 
V&seUha-suUa d^dMSsion [Sui^ltt Mpata, iii, 9] of the spiritual 
content of the term brdhvio.na shows the strength of the 
current conceptions regarding caste and its ideals. One 
Jaiaka [iv, 363 t] condemns Brahmans as losing their caste 
for taking to unlawful occupations like agriculture, trade, 
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and other callings. Thus Uio strict Braliniaii iJradition about 
caste as defined in the SniritLs is also recognized in Buddhist 
canonical works. Bui that tradition itself allows the pursuit 
of a lower occupation liy a higher caste as “ apod-dhamia ”, 
in emergoneios and distress, as ali-eady stated. 

Slavery. Slavery was the cousequence of capture [Jdt., iv, 
220 ; vi, 135j, coimnutation of death sentence, debt [ib., vi, 
521J, wilful debasement | Vm., i, 72 (Mahavagga, i, 39, 1) ; 
Sum. Vil., i, 168J, or judicial imnishmont' \J(U., i, 200J. 
It could be ended by payment vi, 547] or by the will of 
the slave’s! master [ib., v, 313 ; Digliu., i, 72]. A slave was 
liable to be “ beaUm, branded, imprisoned, and poorly 
rationed” i, 451 f.], but' actual cases of ill-treatment 

are rarely recorded. On the other hand, a slave working as 
valet and footman is potted and even taught writing 
and handicrafts [ib.]. An undischarged slave was not 
eligible for monlchood lVi»., i, 76 {MaMvagga, i, 46 f.‘] 

Econonuc and Social Conditions from Greek Sources. 
These throw some further interesting light on the econolnic 
and social conditions of the 1 iines. 

Towns. The centres of economic prosperity in the Panjab 
were its numerous towns ttestified to by the Greek writters, 
as already stated. Besides the towns which also served as 
centres of defence or garrisons in the country of the ASvakas, 
such as Massaga or Aornus, the Glaussai counted thirty- 
seven tbwns to their credit, while the remainder of the 
Panjab under the Malloi and Oxydrakai and other tribes is 
stated to have as many “ as 5,000 towns ”. 

Architecture. Some of these towns showed creditablel design 
in town i^jlanning and architecture. Massaga, for 
instance, was built as a fort, commanding great natlaral 
advantages, on an eminence inaccessible on all sides against 
steep rock, treacherous morass, deep stream, and a rampart 
guarded by a deep moat to boot. According to Ourtius, the 
rampart “ wa^ thirty-five' (= about four miles) in 

edreumferenee, with a basis of stone-Jwork supporting a 
superstructure of unburnt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork 
was bound into a solid fabric by means of stones Early 
Indian architecture was not always, or everywhere and 
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exelusively, wooden, This has been also proved by the 
Indus Valley discoveries of structures of remotest times. 
The town of Aornus was similarly planned on a high hill, 
ivith its water-supply arranged by tapping a local spring, 
and food grown with the labour of a thousand men in an 
adjoining field to render the fort self-contained against a 
siege. 

Manufactures. But besides the towns, other signs of 
material progress may be seen in the presents or ^oils 
seeiu'ed by Alexander at difPei’ent places. These included 
quantities of cotton goods, bueklera of ox-hide, skins of 
lizards, tortoise shells (mentioned as exports in the Periplus 
of first century ad.), “ 100 talents of steel ” {fern cmMSi, 
“white iron,” which Cunningham considers to be nickel). 
All these eamei from the Oxydrakai and MalloL Besides 
these nickel coins, there were also the silver issues, already 
referred to, of King Sophytes (SaubhUti), supposed to be 
imitation Athenian “ owls ”, Rhovaug as they do the king’s 
head on obverse, and a cock and his name in Greek characters 
on reverse. The King of Taxila presented Alexander with 
“ 200 talents of silver and golden crowns Other manu¬ 
factures of the times are indicated in the equipment described 
of the Indian soldiery, the iron-topped arrows, javelins, 
swoi'ds, and lances, and also in the abundance of carts and 
boats and chariotls used fior both trade and war. 

Live Stock. Agricultural progress is indicated in the 
accounts of live-stock. A fine breed of 230,000 oxen was 
captured by Alexander in the country of the A&vakas and 
sent off tio Macedonia. He received from Taxila 3,000 fat 
oxen and 10,000 sheep, from Saubhfiti his fighting dogs, and 
from the Kshudrakas tame lions and tigers. Horses and 
elephants were of course in great use. 

Ascetics. Begarding social conditions, most interesting 
information is given about the highest class or caste in 
society, deseribeld as “ Philosophers ” or “ Sophists ”. 
These were divided into two claves, called Brahmans and 
“ Samanes The Brahmans spend thirty-seven years in 
studentship, living -with tiieir teacher “in a grove neat 
the city, using beds of leaves and skins, living sparely, 
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practising celibacy and abstinence from flesli-food, listening 
to discourse, and admitting others to discussion.” This 
is the system or Brahmacharya. Then the Brahman 
‘‘departs to his own property”, marries, ‘‘lives in freedom 
and luxury, wearing muslins and golden ornaments, eating 
flesh but not' that of the domesticated animals.” As to the 
‘‘Sarmanes” (—Sanskrit Ihanmias, a terra applied to ascetics, 
whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist), “they live in the forests 
on leaves and wild fruits, wearing barlts of trees,” and always 
meditating and worshipping the gods. Some of them were 
“Medical philosophers”, “treating people by diet and not 
by medicines,” and preferring “medicines to be applied 
externally ” to “ drugs ”. Others chose to be “ diviners 
and masters of incantations There was “ a higher and 
finer sort ’ ’ of them [Megasthenes, Fragment 40 = Strabo, xv, 
c. 711 f.]'. Strabo mentions another class of Philosophers 
called Pramcmai, who were “argumentative and captious” 
[xv, c. 719]. These may be identified as the PremaniJm 
depending on, and following their own views of, prmidma 
or the means of reaching right knowledge. Thus they wore not 
blindly orthodox or superstitious and ritualistic and hence 
are described by Sttabo as laughing at Brahmans, i.e. 
the formalist priesthood. Strabo further classifies 
“Brahmans” into (1) those who dwell in the mountains; 
(2) the naked ones; and (3) those who live in the world. 

A point of interest is that “ women are permitted to share 
in the philosophic life ” wilJx the ascetics on condition that 
they “ observe sexual continence like the men ” [Megasthenes 
Fragment 40]. This is also observed by Nearchus and Strabo 
[xv, c. 718]. 

Art and ArchitecturOr The pro-historic monumental remains, 
palaeolithic, neolithic, or chalcolithic such as those of the Indus 
Valley, have boon already notioed. Those for the later periods up 
to 325 n.o. are comparatively rare and meagre in proportion 
to the importance of their general history, the magnitude 
of their achievements in other spheres of learning, culture, 
and civilization. The reason for this paucity of architectural 
aehifivements was the perishable character of the material 
then used, which was earth or wood, stucco, bamboo, or 
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timber. It was no less due to a pbilosophj' of I'fe which 
insisted on its simplicity, on “ plain living and high think¬ 
ing ", Architecture, like other arts, had to find a religions 
origin and justification. It originated in the religious need 
of constructing YajnOr-vedis and Yapia-salas, altars and 
halls for the performance of Vedic sacxnfice. The Vedit 
had to be built also in different forms, such as " falcon ", 
" chariot ", or "man with uplifted arms ", as stated in the 
TmtUrlya SavMtd, and this gave scop© to design. 

A Vedic fire-allar is traced in a hoUow cave, hemispherical 
in shap©, and with an opening like a chimney at the centre, 
discovered at Cananore in Malabar. Certain rock-cut 
tombs discovered near TeUieherry in Malabar are also 
believed to be of the Vedie ago. Vedic burial-miounds are 
also unearthed at LauriyS-Nandangarh together Avilh the 
content of a small gold leaf upon whicli was impressed the 
figure of a uude female supposed to be the Earth Goddess of 
the Vedic burial hymns. We may next mention the walla 
and fortifications of the old city of Raj agriha (Eajgir) and 
I'emains of houses, which were all built of rude and rough 
cydopean masonry, rare examples of such structures of 
durable material in that age. As already related, these 
ruins were of the time of Bimbisai’a (c. 603-551 b,o.), the 
founder of Girivraja, ‘ hill-fort.’ He changed the capital 
later to new Rajagriha. His architect and town planning 
expert is named as Mahagovinda. His son, AjataSatru 
(o. 551-519 B.C.), as a Buddhist in his later daj's, is stated 
to have erected a pandal at the entrance to the Sattapap.p.i 
Cave in the hills of Rajagpiha for purposes of the second 
Buddhist Council and provided for Bhiklihus all requisites 
(see references given above). 

The u evt type of buildings for which remains are extant 
for the period is what is called the StUpa, literally "something 
raised ", a mound. A mound was raised over the relics of 
holy persons and was known as a Ghaitya, from cMid, a 
fuuerM pile. Later, the sons© of the term Chavtya- V7as 
extended so as to mean not merely the SMpa but any temple 
or altar, or a shrine of relics. We have already seen how 
early Jain texts use the term chaitya (cheie) even in the 
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sense of a pai-k. Tlie Stiiiya came to be iweii as a Bucldlusl 
architectural term for u mound eontaiiiiiift’ voUch of the 
Buddha, his ashes, bones, hair, or tooth, or relics of famous 
Buddhist saints or teachers. 

The oldest Stflpa found up to dale is that found in ruins 
at Piprahtva on tho Nepal frontier. It was bxtilt in brick 
and contained an mm bearing the following insoription: 
“ This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august One, is 
the pious foundation (suhiU) of Ihe Sfilcyius, His brethren, 
ill association with their sisters, their children, and their 
wives,” When, oiwned, it was almost perfect as a solid 
cupola oi’ domed mass of brickwork 116 foot in diameter at 
the base and 22 feet in height, built round and on a massive 
stone coffer in which were enslu’incd relics of the body of the 
Buddha. The bricks were huge slabs, sot in ■ mud mortar, 
of which the largest measured 16- X 11 X S inehds. ” Tho 
masonry of the stilpa is excellent of its kind, well and truly 
laid j the great sandstone coffer could not be better made; 
and the ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious 
.Hftones which wei’e deposited in honour of the holy relics 
display a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and 
goldsmith” [V. A. Smith in Imperial Gasetto&r, ii, 102-3], 

As the inscription on the SfCipa attributes its construction 
to the Sakya,s, it may be taken to be one of the original 
eight Stupas in which, according to UaMparimibbMa" 
SuttanUa, were enslirinecl tlie bodily relics of the Buddha 
by eight different claimants, among whom wei’e included the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, That there wore in existence 
Stilpas older than the time of Asoka is stated by Aaoka 
himself in one of his inscriptions (Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscrdp- 
tion). There he states that he enlarged to double its original 
size the StUpa of Buddha Koiiagamnna (Xftinakaimini), which 
thus had been in existence before his time. 

Recent excavation at Buxar carried out by Dr. A. Banerji- 
Bastri have brought to light remains of a very ancient 
civilization in the Qangetio Talley, disclosing the ruins of 
a Chalcolitliie city (third millenium b.oO at about 52 feet 
below the present surface level, and a series of tem-cottas 
of two types, Crude, showing afiSnity with Sumer and Sind, 
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and Stibtle and Finished, to be eompai'ed with pre-Sunierian 
Bridu arid the Aegean. “ These two strata o{ terra-ootta 
preceding the primitive stone Yakshas of the fourth century 
B.C. point to the pre-Aryan eultui'e-eurrenta ’ ’ [Dr. A. Banerji- 
Sastri in Indian Science Cdngriss Handbook to Paiwi, 1933, 
pp. 19-23]. 

" India, in eonturie.s and perhapw milleiiiunis B.C.. was 
culturally an integral pai*t of an ‘Ancient East’ that extended 
from the Mediterranean to the Danges Valley. In this ancient 
world there prevailed a common type of aulture, which 
may well have had a continuous history extending upwards 
fi’om the stone age. Some of its most widely distributed 
decorative, or, more accurately speaking, symbolic motifs, 
such as the cults of sun and hre, may go back to that remote 
past; morel sophisticated motifs and technical discoveries 
may have originated in any part of the area ; a majority, 
perhaps in southern Mesopotamia, others m India or in 
Egypt ” [Dr. A. K. Coomaraswainy in his History of Inddm 
arid Indonesian Art, pp. 13-14] 

Statues. We have also to assign to this period the 
colossal statues of figures now identifled as those of Jakslm 
or Yakshis. So far eleven examples of these have been 
discovered, as follows, viz. (1) Parkhara (Muttra) Taksha;' 
(2) Baroda (Muttra) Yaksha ; (3) Yakshi in another village 
of Muttra, worshipped as Mans® Devi : (4) another Muttra 
Yaksha newly discovered {V.P.H.8J., May 1933, p, 95) ? 
(5) Patna Yaksha, now in the Indian Museum; (6) another 
Patna Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum; (7) Female 
Chauri-hearer from Didarganj,- Patna; (8) inscafibed 
Manibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior) ; (9) Besnagar 
Female Statue ; (10) a second Besnagar Female Stattte; and 
(11) fragments of a Yaksha Statue found at Kosain. 

Of these, numbers (1), (3), (6). (7), and (8) bear inscrip¬ 
tions. The inscriptions on numbers (1) and (8) mention 
the label Majgdbhadra (general of Kubera) for the images. 
The inscription on (3) mentions the label '* Yakshi LSyBvS ” 
together with the name of the Boulptor, Naka, and^ his 
teacher, Kunika, who is himself mentioned as the pupil of 
Gomitaka in the inscription of number (1). The two Patna 
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slaluos eoiitaiii ij)fici‘i]'-tiou4 mcnlioiihig “ Bhagavaii Akshaia- 
nivika ” (Kubeva) ami the “ Yakslia yarvatra-Nandi 

As the iigurcs oC all these statues arc closdly alike, we may 
infer in the light of these inscribed labels that the statuics arc 
those of Yakshas or Yakahls. 

Tlicse statues may, therefore, bo talcon as some of the 
earliest examploa of indigenous Indian art, of poflfular or 
folk-art, the art of the masses, whoso religion meant the 
worshi]> of minor deities like the Yaltahas or Talrshls, 
Nagas or Nagis, Gandharvas. Aj'^aras, Tree- and Water- 
spirits, and the like. This art may bo distinguished from 
the art of the cultured classes, the official or Court art, 
which is seen at its best later, hi the time of Asoka. We have 
already seen how Indian art had much earlier origins in 
the discoveries at Mohonjodaro and Harappa testifying 
to its eaiiaeity for successful treatment of the natural forms 
of plants, animals, and oven of men and women. It is no 
wonder that the progress registered in later Mauryan art 
should be the outcome of a long course of evolution of wMeh 
some evidence may be found in these statues. We have 
also some literai’y evidence on the subject. All these statues 
show in common the use of torque or necklace on whicli 
Panini’s granunar has a Stllra [iv, 2. 96] to explain the 
formation " pmuetj/afta ”, ‘‘ornament for the neck.” Panini 
also uses the term Taltshan [v, 4, 95| in the sense of a sculptor 
or a stone-cutter as distinguished from the RaiJwrEdi'a and 
VardhaJei aa woodwrights. He also mentions GrWmur 
.^pis t»b-l in. tho sense of ” artisans in the employ of the 
village community”, aa distinguished from B&ja§ilpi$, 
” the Court artists,” as mentioned by Ka§iM. The former 
class of artisans may bo taken to be the represenlatives of 
folk art as contrasted with the aristocratic art of the cities 
and eullivated, society for which tlie oGier class of sculptors 
had catered. 

Aa regai'ds tlie artistic merits of those Yalesha statues, 
Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy considers them to be ” informed by 
on astounding physical energy not obscured, by their 
erehaio stiffness, and ospirossive of an immense material 
foro^ in terms of sheer voltune ” j representing “an art of 
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mortal essence almost brutal in Its affirmation, not yet 
spiritualized and without any suggestion «£ introapeetion, 
subjectivity, or spiritual aspiration “ Stylistically, the 
type is massive and voluminous and altogether plastically 
conceived, not bounded by outlines.” This type is later 
represened in examples like the Mathura Bodhisattva 
image in the Lucknow Museum, or the image of Bodhisattva 
Safcyamuni at Samath, which is mentioned in its inscription 
as being the gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. These later 
images were in fact east into the plastic moulds of the Yaksha 
forms conceived by the ancient Indian national adiool of art. 
Examples of Mathiu'a work made of the characteristic 
material of Mathura, red sand-stone, hgures of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, have been found at many centres outside 
Mathura, such as Sarnath, Sahct Mahet, Susinara or 
Bodh-Gaya, while the earlier art of Yaksha statues has left 
marks of its influence on that of Bharhut and Sanchi in its 
many figures of minor deities mentioned above, and of 
floral and other decorative designs [see V. S. Agrawala’s 
ariiide in JJ.P.H.S, JoumcA for May, 1933]. 

Sources. As has been already seen, the chief sorirces 
of information for this period of history (650-325 b.c.) 
embedded in Buddhist literature. 

The growth of this literature has itself a history which 
may be presented in the following stages as given by T. 
Ehys Davids (in vol. I, eh. vii. of Gambndge History of 
hidlia ): (1) Simple statements of doctrine, stock passages, 

or Suttas, found repeated in identical words in some of the 
later works ; (2) Episodes similarly recurring; (8) Books no 
longer cxisting but traced iu quotations in later works, 
e.g. the S^as, the Pofayo^, the Octades, the PatknoWuif 
etc.; (4) certain poems, ballads, or prose passages similarly 

recurring in extant anthologies; (5) the four Nihaiyas, 
Dlgha, Majjhima, Semyutta, and AnguUara [i.e. ”Suiias 
arranged according to a progressive enumeration from one 
to eleven of the subject with which they deal ; a supple¬ 
mentary Nikaya, eomprising smaller woiks and 

miscellanea^ and called Khuddoikoij the 8<ufto~Vib}i<tngo 
and the Khandakas. AU these may bo approximat'ely dated 
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100 years after' the Buddha ; (6) the Suita-Ndpdta, Thera- 

and Therl-Gd^fis, the Ud&tias. the Khvddaka-Pdthck; 
(7) the Jdlakas (vcilso only) and the Dhammapa,das; (8) The 
Niddesa, the lii-vuttaka^, and the Papigaanhhida; (9) The 

P&lor and Vdmdna-Vatthu, the Apadanas, and the liuddha- 
bamsa; and (10) The Abhidkamma bookfs, the latest of which 
is the Kathd-Vatihu and the oldest, perhaps, the Dhmnma- 
Smgmi. 

It will bo seen that mueli of the history of this pei’,lod is 
derived from the four NilcSyas and soiiictimos from worhs 
included in the fifth Nikaya too, as worlcs belonging to that 
period. They were all coiiip.ascd before Asoka’s tiine, 
Asoka, in his Bhabrii IMiot, selects seven passages from 
scriptures, four of which ai’o from the four NikSyas and the 
■fifth from the Sutia-NipUa, now mcluded in the fifth NikBya. 
Asoka’s seven passages are thus passages selected from 
a literature which must have been in existence long before 
his time and his inscrip tioit. 

Again, in certain inscriptions later than Asoka, but bearing 
Asokan charaotere, viz, those of Bharhut, are mentioned 
names of donors to Buddhist monuments, who are described 
as being specialists in the Suttantas ' (8%i>tamUka=Sa'atr&- 
niika), or the Pitakas {Petaki), or the five Nikuyas {Pamcha- 
‘tiekdyika—Paftcha-vimkaiyika). 

Further, according to the evidence of commentators, 
Moggallputta Tissa presided at the third Buddhist Council 
held in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign (2r>2 b.o.), 
and composed tlxc KatM-YaUhu, which is the latest book 
in the tliree present Pitakas. It quotes largely friom all tlie 
five Mkayc^t and does not contain a single phrase or word 
which is referable to a later date. Thus the five Mka/ym arte 
also proved to be much, older than Asoka’s time. 

It is also to be noted that the four Nikdyas quoto one 
another (e.g. A‘iigu., v, 46. quoting Sam., i, 120). The quota¬ 
tion does not mention the name of the Nikaya but only that 
of the Sutta quoted. This proves that the Suttas and 
Suttantas, in their titles found in the four Nikdyas in 
theijF, present form, had been handed down fium a much 
earlier i^e. 
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Again, tliere is a cojiunon element in all the four Nikoyas, 
a munhor of stock i>assages on ethics recurring in. them in 
identical words. This pointe to the original material, the 
accepted formulas of Buddljist teaching out of which the 
MkSyas were compiled. 

Sometimes, again, we find entire episodes repeated in 
identical words in the' Nikdya.<{, or accounts of events 
mentioning identical names of persons and places. Nearly 
two-thirds of tlie MaMparmbhatia Sutitanta is made up of 
such recurring episodes and stock passages. The events 
related sonietimes go back very close to the Buddha's death, 
only two or three years after his death, and, in one ease, about 
forty years after it [as in Angu„ iii. 57-62], 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the geography of the NikSyas 
also points to their age being much earlier than Asoka. 
They do not know of any place in the east whieh is south of 
Ealihga, and no place in the west whieh is south of the 
Godavari. But the Asokan inscriptions know intimately 
of south India, and even of Ceylon, A long interval must 
be allowed for this extension of geographical knowledge 
and horizon. 

We have already seen how this old literature throws light 
on tlie life of the Buddha in its references to the places at 
which he was stopping in his ministerial career and 
delivered a discourse, or to some incidents in his life. It 
has been estimated that there are about 200 such pages of 
reference in a total of 6,000 pages of text in the four NikAyas, 
Two episodes in his life, those treating of its beginning 
and of its end, have received a more elaborate treatment. 
The first is described in the Majjhima. the period between 
his assumption of asceticism and “ Nirh&yM’* or Arhantship 
under the Bodhi Tree. The Vinaya extends this episode 
and carries it up to the point of his foundation of the Order 
with his first sixty disciples. This covers about seven years, 
including one year for the Vinaya addition.’* The other 
episode is confined to the events and details of the last month 
of Buddha’s life and given in the MahaparinibbSna Suttanta, 
as already stated. 




ADDENDA 

(TO CHAPTER II, INDUS CIVILIZATION, PAGE 32) 

I 

Mora light is tlu’own on the Indus eivilizatiou by the 
arelisological discoveries at Harappa. These teaid to show that 
its points of contact with the Mesopotamian Civilization, or 
its borrowings from it had been somewhat exaggerated. The 
position has been recently very well explained by Mr. H. C. 
Beck, P.S.A., in Chapter XV, of the work recently published 
on Excavations at Harappa. He has pointed out eight facts 
or pieces of definite evidence showing thaf there was no very 
close connection betwiden the Indus Civilization and the other 
foreign civilizations. Firstly, he says that “tha Indus civi¬ 
lization, as far as steatites are coneemisd, is primarily a 
steatite civilization.” In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, 
veoT few beads of steatite are found, while Harappa revels in 
them. BgjTpt shows the use of glazed steatite lieads, but those 
are too small in size and liave no rosemblanee to the larger 
sizes of the Indian examples. 

Secondly, Harappa evolved its own technique of treating 
and painting steatite which is absolutely unknown to MfeSo- 
potamia, Egypt oi Crete. 

Thirdly, Lapis is very rarely used in Indus civilization, 
while it is dxtremely common and popular at Ur. Ur obtained 
the stone from a source which was far nearer to the Indus 
Valley than to Ur. It was North-East Afghanistan, Harappa 
could have it in abundane|8'. But the people of Ur took a fancy 
for it, and its use there was not much known to Harappa to be 
able to influence its pcoplev 

Similarly, beads of crystalline quartz, amethyst, garnet, or 
olisidian are not at alii to be found at Harappa, whilse> they 
are BO common in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

Again, one of the favourite shapes of beads of lapis at Ur 
was the bicone of standard Icaigtb and generally elliptical. 
Such a shape has not been found among the nimnerous beads 
from Harappa. 
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The sixth fact cited is that flattened back beads have iiot 
been reported from Harappa, while large numbers of thorn 
have been found in Mesopotamia. 

Seventhly, objects called plumb-bobs (oar-drops) were in use 
at Ur but not at Harappa. 

And, as the eighth fact, it' is pointed out that beads made of 
blue frit wei'e in common use in Mesopolamia and Egypt' but 
not at all in Harappa. This mjitcrial is not faience but is a 
chemical eompouud. It is a donblei silicate of lime and copper. 
It has two varieties, luird and soft. The Mesopotamian bends 
aro generally of tho soft frit. Neither variety is to bo found 
among the beads of Harappa. 

Thus the Indus civilization may be taken to be more a pro¬ 
duct of India, an indigmous and independent grtowth, than 
as an offshoot of tho Mesopotamia civilization. 

II 

As has been described in the text, tho entire Indus civiliza¬ 
tion was tho product of active oomnreireial intercourse by which 
it was able to obtain its different' and varied nialhrial from 
places far and near both in India and outhidte. Both northom 
and southern India were, as we have seen, connected in those 
oarly days by ties of brisk trade. 

It is necessary t'o draw up a eoanpkio picture of this ancient 
commerce which built up tho Indus Civilization and of tho 
roads of trafiici by which the Nilgiris could send their sappSy 
of green stone and the mines of Hazaribagh their tin to dis¬ 
tant cities lilcc Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The North and 
South liad been from tho dawn of civilization hound together 
in tics of intimate commex'oial and culfural intercourse which 
eu'oiunveinted tho supposed barrier of the Vindhyas, or of 
forests like Dapdakarapya. It must have boon along these 
ancient ways of intercourso that the Dravidians travdlod from 
tho north to the south. It was theso that made possible the 
extensive race-movonieints of prehistoric times. 

The position is thus summed up by Mr, Ernest Mackay 
[fndas CdiMmUon, p. 199]; “Imports to tho Indus Valley 
from other parts of India make it o^por Uiat the people of the 
Indus eitaes iradlod with, if they did not control, much of the 
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country. For instance, stag’s horns were brought from 
Kashmir; seini-pveaious amazon-stones camiei from the latter 
place or from the far-oif Nilgiri hills; jadeite, as Sir Edwin 
Paseoe suggetets, points to eommimieations with CJentral Asia, 
and gold to Southern India. Mysore supplies a beautiful greeu 
stone of which a cup was found at Mohenjo daro; and lapis- 
lazuli and perhaps a lead ore containing silver were brought 
from the farther regions of Afghanistan. We can visualise 
caravans constantly entering and departing from the wealthy 
cities of the Indus Valley, laden not only with commodities in 
daily demand, but also materials to make objects of value to 
delight both merchant and citizen.” 

The unique gneen stone of Southern India also found its 
way into some distant foreign countries beyond Northeirn 
India. In an early layer at Ur were “found two beads of 
amazonite, a green stone, for which the nearest source,” as 
pointed out by Sir Leonard WojUey, “is in the Nilgiri hhls of 
Central India,” “and”, as he further states, “at once there 
is called up the astonishing picture of antediluviaai man 
engaged in a commerce which sent its caravans across a thousand 
miles of mountain and desert from the Mesopotamian Valley 
into the heart of India. ’ ’ 


m 

Opinion is gaining ground that the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion was the earliest civilization in the woifld. This 
opinion has been curiously supported by certain scientific 
rosqarohos in Plant-Genetics. The origin of eivEization is to 
be found in the origin of the food that sustains it. Civilization 
ultimately depends as much on nien as on plants and apiimals. 
It depends, firstly, on a cultivated plant yielding lai'ge quanti¬ 
ties of food that can bo stored up. Secondly, it has to find 
ooimalls which can be trained and domesticated to supply 
power for carrying loads and puljling carts or ploughs, and, 
thirdly, there should be availabliei some plant or animal as 
source of fibres. Civilization is based on grain of which the 
most important grown at the present 'day are wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, millet, riefei and maize. But not all those are of 
equal value as food for biochemical reasons. For example, 
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inaifie is lacking iji Vitamin B, as compared with wheat or oats. 
Thus a population fed on maize is liable to tho skin disease 
eaUed peUagra, This explains why the maize civilization o^ 
Central America Failed to achieve the level oF early civiliza¬ 
tions bixsed on wheat, barloy, and rice. Another reason fox' it 
is that Axnerica lacked domesticable animals. Tho buffalo or 
bison camiot compare with the cow, nor the Jlnma with the 
liorse or sheep. 

Thus to determine whore ecreal.s and cattle were first domeft- 
lieated would be to detcu'minc the pjlacc whoi’o civilization 
origiuatocl. This task has been undertaken by a group of 
Ilus&ian scientists headed by Vavilov. They have achieved 
results which are Fairly definite in tho case of wheat, Vavilov's 
work is hasetl on his largest wheat’ collection consisting of 
nearly 24,000 varieties and on data colleotiad from expedi¬ 
tions to Abyssinia, Afghanistan, and other countries. 
ETis molhod of approach to the problem is also 

new. Fomerly, tho origin of a cuiltivated species 

was souglit in the neighbourhood of its wild forms. 
Thus wheat was traced to Syria, the home of wild enunor, 
while some wheats wore found to cross frieoly with emmoi*. But 
there were also others which gave sterile Ixybrids with it, and 
must have originated in a different way. Vavilov also took 
account of wild spceic« but ho paid more attention to centres 
of diversity. It is found, on a comparison of wi|ld species 
Ixaving similar means of diapoifeal, that tho older of them have 
the wider distribution, that the longer a group has been estab¬ 
lished in a given area, the more specdcs atu found there. Thus 
the track of varieties is tho ikack of origins. In tlxis way, 
wheat is found to be a crop of the old world which grows more 
types of it than America which similarly grows maize. 

Fourteen wheat species are traced up to now and these are 
brought under three groups according to the number of chro¬ 
mosomes in the nucleus;. The most primitive form has 7 pairs 
of chromosomes. Other types have 14 to 21 pairs. The most 
importtttit for their food value are the 42-clhx'omosomo wheats 
known as bnaad wheat, 

Iieaving aside the pritnitive-ohromosome wheats, we find 
two distinct groups of wheat which do not readily hybSridl® 
and must be tSraced to different centres in the truck of +T‘!n}r 
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varieties. One of these centi'es is found to be in Abyssinia, 
the original home of agrioiilture that led up, to the Egyptian 
civilization. As regal'd® the other type, a study of varieties 
showed 15-20 in Buropei 62 in Persia, and 60 in Afghanistan 
so as to lead Vavilov to the eonelusion that bread wheat origin¬ 
ated from “a centre near the Panjab,” “the foild between the 
Hindukush and the Himalaya”. It was this original wheat 
which was “the source of Indian and Mesopotamian wheatfe, 
and of the more important varieties grown in Europe and 
North America today” |,J. B. S. Haldane, InequaMt^ of Mm 
and Other Essays, pp. 47, 48, 71-76], 

Specimens of this early wlieat are found at Mohenjo-daro. 
“These belong to a group with 21 chromosomes known as ‘soft 
wheats’ as contrasted with the emmer group of 14 chromosomes 
found in Egypt. ” It is alsoi to be noted that “only one sample 
of very early wheal) is known from Mesopotemia. The 
Mohenjo-daro wheat is also found to be the ancestor of the 
wheat which is “still in cultivation in the Panjab” {Moheft^jo- 
daro md Injdm CivUimtim, III, 586]. 

The following words of E, D. Merill, Administrator of 
Botanical Collections, Harvard Univlersity, sum up the conclu¬ 
sions, on the subject, of Plant-Qenetieiste. (EarUy Mm, " 280] t 
“The centres of origin of both agricujlture and culture were 
pecularily restricted. Considering the world as a whdlev these 
areas weiie Che Highlands of Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru in 
North and South America, parts of. Asia Minor (a very impor¬ 
tant centre), parts of Central Asia, limited areas in Northern 
India, Central Southern Cliina, and perhaps Abyssinia. It is 
from these pceuliarjly restricted areas that all of our basic 
cultivated food plants and domesticated animals came, and it 
is in these same ifestricted areas that early advanced civiliza¬ 
tions were developed”. 

We are thus able to make good the. eltdm that eivHization 
had a very eai’ly start in India in the Panjab which was one 
of the first countries of the wonld to commencei agriculture and 
grow the food required to sustain a civilization:. 
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(TO CHAPTER 111. F»A«B 310). 

Both early Buddhist luul Jaiu texts throw light! oil social 
conditions of tho times. They know oC the four eostcB of Ilindn 
society. But tho Buddhist texts somethnca divide Indian 
society into two olaases, viz,, Aryaua and MlechoMias. The 
latter class mcludcd in the inaiu livo Hlnajati't or low tribes 
following their own dcgi'ading oeeupations (Ilimsippas). The 
five low classes are mentioned as Ohandala, Vena. Nishada, 
RathakSra, and Puldnisa. According to Rhys Davids, thesio 
were the aboriginal 1ribe.Hmen. Some of thiclto were assimilated 
to Aryan society as SUdraa, whijie others were onlsido its pale, 
Papini (II, 4, 10) calls tho former Aiidrv&sila {Ahalmli- 
Icdta) Sadras and the laiiavNirvadta or untouebablow. 

The texts refer to Yonas and the Kambojas whoso society 
knows of only two clas.ses, tho Arya and Dam, Master and 
Slave or Einployeir and Employed. Asoka also in ono of his 
inscriptions condemns Yona society aa being castelosa (RE. 
XIII). 

Caste generailly dotermined Craft but not always. The 
system was not so rigid but was flexible and cilastic, permitting 
free cJioieo of occupations. Some of the Pali texts represent 
Brahmins following very low occupations. They were Physi¬ 
cians, M6®eugera. Beggars taxing the people {IrviggaMlmama) 
Traders selling all kinds of things like fruits, wood, sweets 
and scjonts, Agriculturists, Priests, Police, and even Hunters 
(Paia-JSrdftmajMWSla/ca). 

Brahmans are also described as Government servants (B&ja- 
Jtarml), ascetics {Tmpasa or BisM) living in their Airemas in 
forests, Priests {PuroUia) Gouncdllors {Am&tya) and Minis¬ 
ters {Mahckmabra), Srotriyas, Ambassadors (Diiias), Qenerails 
{Smapati) and also ordinary soldiens {TodMjlva) and also 
Astronomers and Architects. Brahmins are ^so called 
men of substance (MaMsAra), Their riches came 
from royal grants. 

The Kshatriyas wene the ruling caste. Kings are of three 
rauka—(1) Ghahravarhl (Over-lord), (2) t$vara or AdMpafi 
(Ordinary King) and (3) Pr^eSa-BSja (a local King), [See 
for lefermices my Load Chvemm&wl m Ancient India 
(Oxford)). 
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(TO CHAPTER VII) 

Foreign Terms and their Indigenous Equivalents. 

Pcfi'&ia = Parsa, (whoiioo Sanskrit Parasika); Persepolis = 
Sanslmt Parsapurl. 

Bal)y]on = old Persian Babira = Pali Bavcrn. 

Ionia — Yauna — Yavana of Panini = Yona of Asoka. 

Parthia = Parlhava. 

Aria from river Ilai'ayu = Saraytl = Sarava of Paijini, 

Baclria = Balhika. 

Penlcelaolis = Pushlralavati, capital of Oandhara. 

Scythia = Salta. 

Aracliosia = Haraavati = Sanskrit Sarasvati. It is the land 
of black grapes called IlSrahllra whoneia the wine called 
IldmhUmka known to Kautilya who also mentions the wine 
calilod K&i\iAayam from the region caUeA Kapifia (Northern 
Afghanistan). 

India *= old Pexiiian Ilidaiiv from Sanskrit Sindhu. Hidmv 
is locative from fficki = 

Achffimenian = Hakhfimanl. 

Cyrus “ Kurush =■ Kuru. 

Cainbysea = Kambujlya, 

Darius = Darayavau or Darauvahush >= Sanslait Dha,ra< 
yadvasu (holding riches). 

Oxydrakai = Kshudralta, 

Malloi'^ Malava. 

Hyroanian (Saka) = Varkaaa and Varkoh of old Persian = 
Santoit Varik or Varkepya (Papini, V, 3, 116). 

Abastanoi = Ambashtha. 

Astanenoi = Hastinayana (Pacini, VI, d, 174). 

Parikanioi = Prakan.vayana, the people of Praka^-Va 
(Paninij VI, 1, 158) =modie'm Ferghana, 

Mohmands! = Sanftoit Madhumantas, (Pacini, IV, 2, 53). 

Aparytai = Sanskrit Apritas (P&iini, TV, 2, 53) = modern 
Afridis, 

Ossadioi = Sanskrit Vasati (Panini, ib.) 

Sibioi = Sanskrit Sibi (Pandni, IV, 3, 112). 

Aspaeil = Sanskrit Alvayana (Panini, IV, 1, llO). 
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Affeakenoi = Sanskrit AsvalcSyana (Pacini, ib. 99), 

Maasaga = Masakavali. 

Aornoa = Varans (Panini, TV, 2, 82). 

Alexander = Asokan Alikasudara. 

Taxila = Talcsha-SilS, 

Ompliis = Ambhi. 

Poros = Paurava. 

Kathaioi = Kshairiya or Ka^ha. 

Sisikoltus = Sasigupla, 

Astea = Aslitakaraja. 

Alcoubhis = Akublii (connected with riveir KubliS ov Kabnl,) 
Qlaussai = GlaolmlcSyanaka. 

Adraslai = Adhriabtha, 

Sophytes = Saubbiiti. 

Phegelas = BbagailS. 

Agalassai =s ArjunSyana. 

Xatlu'i = KaJiatriya. 

Sodrai = tSadra. 


Ihirga Sah Municipal Library, 
Naini Tal, 

__ _ ^ _ _ - ^ 
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Abastanes, tribe encoaiuleTed 
Alexander, 291, 392 
AbhayOk Prince, Jivaka brougkt 
up by, 258 

Abhisara country. King of, unioo 
oX with Pores against Alex¬ 
ander, 281; satrapy created 
under, 294 

Ablutiona, ceremonial, 23 
Abrahnan, 30 

Absolute, what is rendered expli¬ 
cit in nature only a fragmeut 
of the Implicit or the, 86; 
fcnowlodge of, 165 
Absolutism, checks to, 144 
Abstract deitioB, 87 
Abyssinia, centre of group of 
wheat not easily hybridized 
(footnote), 40; original home 
of aniculture leading to 
Bgyptma civilization (foot¬ 
note), 40 

Adademic year, 168 
Academy for advanced study 
(Pafichala Porishad), 109 
Aohsomenid Smparor of Persia, 13 
Aoharya, class of teachers kno^vn 
as, 168 * 

Actor, profession of, referred to, 
184 

Adevayu, 30 

Adhvaryu, priestly office performed 
by, 88 

AdhymesM, head of a dopartmont, 
127 

Adhyakahas (men in serviee'l, 123 
Adichanallur, um-burial at, 11; 
probistoric cranial materia) 
found at, 32 

Aditi, the mother of the Adityas 
of tho jdigveda, 20;‘prinu!eva1 
mother, 88 

Adraistai, 289; (footnote), 289 
Adrit 81 
Adya-SaJdi, 20 

Arzes, square-shoulderod in Irra 
■wady Valley (footnote, 86; 
typo of found at Moheujo-daro 
(footnote) 36 

Afghanistan, 42, 47; soath-easlem, 
centre of groups of wheat 
that cannot be hybridized 
(footnote), 40; centre of 


group of ■wheat not easily 
hybridized (footnote), 40 
Agni, 88; god of fre, 27; identi¬ 
fication of Prajapati with, 117 
Agrommes, first Isanda King, 
great army of, 276 
Agrawala, V. B. (footnote), 159 
A^icultural operations classified 
in Satapatha Brahmma, 96, 
96; pests described in Kigve- 
da, 74 

Agriculture, in prehistoric India 
15; prayers for success in 
contained in Athammteda, 96; 
in Post-Vedic era, 124; u 
described by Maau, 160; im¬ 
portance attached to in Big- 
veda, 73; in Bigvedio f'ooie^, 
73 - 

Ahimsa, doctrine of, 240, 262 
Ahura-liwsda, AveStan chief god, 
67 

Aikshakus, 201 
Aikshvaku kings, 152 
Aila imperialism, cstablisliment of 
148 

Ailas, 11)5; qvestion as to origin 
of, 166 

Attareya Aranalea, distinction of 
sounds in, 112: nations refer¬ 
red to as non-Aryan by) 98, 
94; ■vanity of study of the 
Veda, 115; Brahmma, 90, 01; 
Veffic text of 43; lines of 
development of caste syst^ 
as indicated in, 05; definition 
of Bharat in, 98; on 'world¬ 
wide conquests of two Bhara- 
ta kings, 98; stories regard¬ 
ing lanomejaya, 157; BrahO" 
mams, 166 

Ajos, the, 69; non-Aryan people, 
70 

Ajatafiatm, King of Kasi,'philo- 
8<mher king, 98; learning of, 
112 

AjbtmSatrn, King of Magadha, 
189 fl„ 244, 237, 258, 269. 271; 
conquests) of, 189, and Jamism, 
193; religion of, 193; visit 
to Buddha, 194; his fatiier 
killed by lum, 267 repentance 
of 268 
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Ajivikei, 220 
Ahamm, 30 
Akbaf, 43 

Alabofifcor, use put to Indun 
people, 10 

Alara oud UdraJca, Buddlia’s Ant 
toaobers, 246; 248 
Alara 'Kalauia, deo Alura 
Alavi, in Simaapa forest, Buddha’a 
rest at, anecdote retativir to, 
267 


Alexander the Great, 13, preaent 
of taloute of ateol to faujab 
chiefs, 12; military route 
token by, 48; report of 
military atren^h and un> 
popularity of Nando Kiiag con« 
veyed to, 278; cities built by 
in India, 281; regions con¬ 
quered by, 281; army of, 
composition, 282; progress 
in India impeded by r'^volts, 
288; defeat of Kathaoi by, 
289; submission of Phogolas 
to, 200; retreat from Beas, 
290; voyage dovrd tho Jhelum, 
210; resistance of Malavas 
and Kshudrakas to, 200, 291; 
rosiatancB of Arjunayanas to, 
291; nations and tribos en¬ 
countered by during close of 
campaign in India, 291, 202; 
iourney along tae Indus, 292; 
oeparluro from India, 292; ro- 
solta of invasion of freo 
peoples of the Ponjab 
to, 293; Indian opposi¬ 
tion to not duly assessed 
by Greek writors, 298; cam¬ 
paigns of, not permanent eon- 
quests, 294; coin in British 
Iduseum commemorating im¬ 
portant incident in his Indian 
campaign, 206 
Alinas, the 69 


AIMndion history, 
character, 63 
Alpine Ethnic type. 


cultural id 
28: racial 


type, 24; skulls, 38 
Alpines, brachycophalic, invasion 
of India by, 37 

Al-tlbaid, fragments of vases of 
Indian potstone found at, 26 
Ampson stone, Ane green, source 
of, 16 

(gmeral ofAcws), 145 
AmbapaJi and Balika, 864 


Amethyst, source of in Indio, 16 
Amruddha, King of Magdaha, 273 
Amulets, ovidonce of art employed 
in production of, 19 
Amnda, 244; appointment of as 
personal attendant of Buddha, 
256; presence of at death of 
Buddha, 270 
Anasa, 31 

Anavas, division into two bran¬ 
ches, 05 

Ancient East, India an integral 
port of, 315 

Andamans, traces of Negritos still 
found in, 33 

Acdheka Vrishni Somgha, compo¬ 
sition of, 126 

Andhras, the, 01; non-Aryan 
people, 48 

Anga (oast Bihar), 01 
Anga-MagadJiah, expi-ession, whora 
found, 93 

Anffos, outside Aryan civilization, 
53 

Angiraan, Buddlin addrossed as, 244 
Angvtlimala (bandit), conversion 
of, 256 

Animal forms depicted on seals, 
10; worship, 22,—-not indicat¬ 
ed in Bigvoda, 87; alto 
Zoolatry 

Animals Agurlng os vohiolos of 
Hindu deities, 22, 83; hunted 
by Bigvodlc people enumerat¬ 
ed, 31; known, to Indus peo¬ 
ple, and to Bigvoda onumer- 
ated, 31; gods ooKceived of 
M, 87; composite, worship of, 

122: natural worship of, 28: 
soml-mythical wor^lp of, 
22 

AHjoiui, 844 

Antelopo, black, homo of in India 
(footnote 160 
Ann, son of Yavati, 149 
Ammarma (.aati), 70 
Anus, tho, 91; Veto people, 68 69 
Anfifsremmis, indexes to Somhita 
text, 85 
Anyavrata, 30 

Aomos, siege of, 884; town plan¬ 
ning of, 311 

Apastnmba, 133, 138; age, autho¬ 
rity and contents of, 188, 
134, 136, 136; passages bear¬ 
ing on learning and education 
in, 136; development of town- 
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life indicated in, 138, 140; 
disparagement of town life by, 
139; Sutra work, 127 
Appreaticoship, rules regarding re¬ 
corded by Narada, 177 
dpaaras (water-nymphs), 87 ^ 
Aj-nb conquest of Sind, 40 
Arabs, control of maritime route 
to India and China, 46 
Arahaii, terra indicating highest 
saintliness, 204 

Arawyaihaa, 89; learning of the 
forests, 111 
Aravnllis, tho, 8, 49 
Architecture, ekiU in dcTelopmeut 
of 96 

Arjunsvanas, resistance to Alex¬ 
ander, 291 

Armenoid immigrants of Indio, 36 
Armenoids, drst makers of cWilizo- 
tion, 30; and Meditorroneans. 
combination of, 30, 37; early 
culture of in India, 37 
Armour, kinds of known to the 
RiO^edn, 31 

ArthaicSrina (executive oOhsors in 
charge of Slate business), 145 
Alhofimeda, study of, 113 
Arts and crofts as doscribed by 
Mann, 170; in Northern India, 
SOI; in Post-Vedie era, 124 
Aryan oivilieation, victory over 
non-Aryan depicted in SitmS- 
yma, 141; culture^ four 
regions of, 160; origins as 
described in. Bigyeda ScuhiMta, 
04; peoples, various, struggle 
for supremacy among, Sans- 
kritists translation of Brfthmi 
ohoraoters into Sanskrit by, 38 
Aryans in India, 04 fC.; relation to 
Indo-Qermonio race, 80; route 
of entrance into India, 148; 
the ancestors of Indians ami 
IrSnians, home of, 65; migra¬ 
tions of, course tskon by 05; 
origtual home of, combining 
pastoral and agriculturSl con- 
oitiionB, 05;—> r^on in Burope 
suggested as, 05; regions 
excluded from b^g, 65; 
epithets applied to in ^gveda 
(footnote), 70; non-Aryan 
opponents of, 71, 72 i countey 
of, limits within whicn situated 
128; and non Aryans, dis¬ 
tinction between doflned in 
Wgveda, 79 
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Aryas, to bo appointel as guardians 
of the peoplle, 140 
ArySvarta, 01; region comprised 
ns, 54; region of Aryan 
culture, 100 

Aryo-Dravidion or Hindustani 
type, 52, 53 
Asandlvent, 92 
ASani, 31 

Aauaaa, dustruetion of in seventh 
trance of Bnddhah 248 
Ascetic orders, m fforlhern India, 
o. 650 —825 B.O., 216 fi. ; non- 
Buddbist, 220 

Asceticism, Vrdio origin of, 217; its 
place in Brabmenlcai social 
system 217 ; intellectual life 
of ascoticB, 218 ; non-Buddhtat 
ascotie. order, 220; non- 
Buddhist- religious loudora 
221 ft .; universal respeot for 
ascetics, 225; Brohminical 
ascetic orders, 226 ; dissent 
and heresy, 226 

Ascetics, 311; permission to women 
to share in philosophic life 
with, 312 ; intellectual life of, 
218; female non-Buddhist, 
253 

Ashtakaraja (Astes), death of, 
daring sle^ by Alexander, 282 
Asia, Western, looaatiea of, oon- 
taining female statuettes, 
representing the Great Mother 
or Nature Goddess, 19, 20 
Aimaohakra, 31 
Aimamwyi, 30 

Asoko, 43; inscriptions, 91 ; 
passages from Nikayas 
selcctod by, 318 

Asokan Pillar and Inscription nt 
Lumbini, Hapilavastu located 
by, 244 

Aapaaioi, resistance of, to Alex¬ 
ander, 288 

Asrama, rules of, stages to be pass- 
ed through by individuals en¬ 
joined by, 130; rules of, vital 
to Hindu social systums, ISO 
Airamaa, tlie four, 131, 189; 

(stages of life), 59, 60 
Assagetes, King of the Assakenoi. 
frlenliness towards Alexan¬ 
der, 284 

Assakenos, King, 283 
Assam, discovery of celts in, 10 ; 
oomparadve size and popula¬ 
tion of, 50 
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AflsararMa(z)ya8, AsByriim (jotl, 
similarity of name to Ahnra- 
Maeda, Avestan cliief god, 67 
Assomblies (Sahlia, Samiti) in 
iligvedie Iixdia, 80 j Buddha’a 
control over, 269 
ABBUvbanipivl, library of, 167 
Aatramas, 105, 160 
ARtvouomy, Htudy of, 114 115 
Aswra, Pigvedio uamo for non- 
Aryan, 30, 09 ; opitliot Rivon 
to Varum (aky-god), 80 
Asurm, ouemiea of llegvodin gods, 
87 

Ahaktts, lesiBloneo of, in Alox- 
nndor, 283 ; revolt again»t 
Aloxander, 288 

Aavapati Kaikoya, King, learning 
of, 112 

Ai'iiins, tho two, gods ropro- 
aenting morning and evening 
star, 87 

Athnrvaveda, 53, 74, 92, 130, 150, 
lOT; uso of iron referred to 
in tlio, 12, 315 prayers for 
sueooBS in agriculture contain¬ 
ed in, 96 j rules oC student- 
ship given im, 107 ; jaediool 
material Xonnn in, 114 j Sam- 
liila, contents of, 89 
Athenian ‘ ‘ owl ’ ’ coluB lirst op- 
pearaneo In India, 296; sonroe 
of specimens in British 
hfuaoum, 296 

Atmim, tho, 118; definition of, 111; 
{supreme knowledge) allain- 
ment of, 116 
Aurongeeb, 43 

Austrie languages in India, 64 
Austro-Asiatic family of langviages, 
common centre at which 
originating, 84; languages, 
speakers of, 34 

Austronesia]! language,. earliest 
language of India, 36 
Avontl, kingdom of, 183, — a 
centre of Buddhism, 184 
Avesta and Bigveda, similarity be¬ 
tween, 66,—examples of, 60; 
shnilarity in names recorded 
in, 66 

AvfJJa (ignorance), 248 
Aviruddhaka, 221 
Avrata, 80 
Ayajvm, 80 
Ayasmayo, 81 



Aijo~hata, 31 

Ayuruela (medicine), study of, J14 
A/.oic ago, 7 


Babylon, comniorcial infetcourao 
with Kgypt, 46 

Badakshnn, sourco of lax)is lazuli 16 
Baglielkaud, lU 
Bnlika, 254 

. Boluchiaian, 42, 48; southern, diH- 
covery of prehistoric settle¬ 
ments in, X8; existuneu of 
Bralmi in, 37 

Bauerji-SttHtri, A., exeavulion by 
lit Buxar revealing ancient 
civilization in the Qangetie 
Valley, 314 

Boukiug, methods of, recorded by 
Mann, 172 

Bareli, suggestion of simultaneous 
origin of man and the 
Iliniiilnyns (footnote), fl 
Harluidratha kings, 152 
Barfoi’, limitations of, 300 
Basalt, artieles made from by 
Indus people, 10 
Battle 0 / Ten Kings, 68, 00, 161, 
165 

Baudhayunn, 128, 13S, 138,; ago, 
authority and emutents of, 183, 
184, 135, 136; passages boar- 
ing on learning and edueation 
in, 130; Butva work, 187 
naueru-iTataka, Indiavi Pali work, 
45 

Bayana, xireliislorio cranial material 
found at, 32 
Bazaars, 304 

Boas, rotroat of Alexander from 
290 

(Hijoined os a duty of the 
pupil in the Atharvaveda, 107, 
108 

Belatihaputta, Safijaya, 222 
Bollary, 9 

Bengal, comparative size and popu- 
lation of, 60; and Bihar, 
nature of lino of division bo- 
Iwnen, 63; Bay of, 8 
Bengali type, braohyeoplialio 
Alpine, 63; characteristics, 63 
Bengalis, origin of, 40 
BhaMaJeaeJMs, wife of Buddha, 
246, 263 

Bhadra, loader of thirty wsalthy 
young men converted by 
Buddha, 249 
Bhagala, see Phegelas 
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Bhaggas, 198 
Bhafanasas, the, 69 
Bharata Icings, two, world-wide 
conquests of, 68; war, date 
of, 161, 158 
Bharatas, the, 91 
Bharatavarsha, 61, name applied 
to whole of India, 50, 67; 
(India), definition, situation, 
and features of ns ^Iven in 
the Puranas, 148; liistorioal 
signiftcanco of, 57 
Bhai-hut, sculptures of showing 
Yahshia, as dryads, 22; QnP 
Inry of Indian Museum, Cal- 
ruttn, 272 

Bhuruhacmclilia-Bhroaoh, centre of 
export trade, 40 

Ohattiprolu, relics of Buddha dis- 
covered at, 262 z 

lihava (desire for existence), 248 
Hhikahu (ascetic) duties of, 182; 

tomi used instead of, 133 
Bhikshu-Sutras. 122 
Bhils, the, 38; Munda speaking 
people, 84 
Bhogas, 201 

ShojaJea, chief of agricnlturists 
known as, 808 
Bhojns, 161 

Ulmta-Vidyo, (biology) 144 
Bihar end Bengal nature of line 
of division between, 08 
Btmba, one name of Budlha's wife, 
245 

Bimblsara, king of Magndha, 
185 ft., 862; conquests of, 186: 
sons of, 196; administration 
of, 187; religion of, 197; 
cured by Jivaka, 268; death 
of, 188, 267 

Bimblsara, XTdayana Prasenadit, 
Pradyota, Ajatafintru, Buddlia 
and Mahawro, synchronism 
between, in fixing date of 
Bharata W&r, 163 
Biology (Blmta-Vidya), 114 
Blandforo, variety in faann of 
* India, 61 

Bodhayana, social custom dividing 
northern from southorn India 
recorded in law-book of, 43 
Bodhi, Prinee of Bharga Country, 
entertaiiment to Buddha, 254; 
son of king ITdena, 198; 
Bodhi-tree, Tree of Know¬ 
ledge the Bttddha, 81 
Bodhisnt' T-mwnl imago, 317 

Boctyllo **1 


Boghaz-Koi Inscription, Vedic 
gods mentioned in, 166; in¬ 
scriptions, throwing light on 
age of Aryan migrations 66, 
67 

Bolan route, 48, 49 
Bombay, Megalithic tombs im 11; 
only natural harbour in India, 
42; Presidency of, comparative 
size of, 60 

Bow, invention by Negritos, 33 
Brachy-cephalic, ancestral form of 
man, mainly, 33; Alpine, 
Bengali type in reality, 63; 
Alpine typo, distribution of, 39, 
40; Alpines, invasion of India, 
by, 37 

Braohy-leptorrhine, Dmvidian- 
speaking people, 30 
Brahma, four-armed Hindu god, 81 
BrOffmaohari, student-stage of life, 
00; (initiated student), 130; 
classes of, 131 

Bfahmachcrya, life of, methods of 
attainment, 116, 116 
Brahman, the, discourses on, I'tO, 
111 ; knowledge of, how to 
be attained, 110; rules re¬ 
garding taking of food pro- 
scribed ■<'or, 129; sacrifice to, 
129; epithet for ideally good 
man, 204 

Brahmans, 811; supposed un¬ 
worthy conduct of some, 264; 
resistance to Alexander, 291; 
Qcoupations of, 309 
Bmhmana, caste of, 60; dosoription 
of, 96; duties special to, 180; 
quttlitifia and duties Of, 166; 
BokdlavB, 112; works known 
to Paninl, 122 

Brahmama, 68, 89; duties oi. 111; 
contents of, 80, 90; rules in, 
108; text of, diflfering in dif¬ 
ferent schools, 114, 116; re¬ 
cord of growth of rituals and 
priesthood.in, 117; varying 
conceptions of Praiapati in, 
117,118; joint upholdorB with 
the king of Bhama (law), 
101 ; rules of studentship 
given in 108; grades among, 
specified, 136 

Brolimanabau, urn-burial at, 11 
Brahmanism, direction of spread 
of, 63; and asceticism, 217 
Brahmaputra, Biver, 46 
'BrahTOorsMdeto, 63,61; and earlier 
Aryan settlements, Ungnistis 
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relations between, how affected 
in earliest times, 64; region 
of Aryan culture, 160, 161 
Brahmavartha, 01; holy land of, 
80; most of Uigveda oomposod 
in. region of, 68; region of 
Aryan culture, 160, 161 
Brahma-vidi/a (loiowlogde relating 
to Broluna or the three Vodae), 
114 

Brnhmi oliaructors, translation into 
Sanskrit by Aryan Sanskri' 
tiste, 88; script, origin of, 
30, 38 

Biahminical ascetic orders, 226; 
literature, different typos of, 
67; thought, pre-existing Bud- 
dhism largely outcome of, 262 
Bratimlns, traditional lore upon 
which Puranas based, not in 
keopiiug of, 147; slaughter of, 
by Jonomojaya. 168 
Brahui, oxistouco m Baluchislaii, 
37 

Srihadaranj/aka, 02; Vpanishad, 
on tho fate of the Parikshl- 
taa, 166; tJpmishad (later 
■Vodic work) kinds of grain 
mentioned in, 74; of the "^ite 
Tajurveda, 90; on means of 
attaisiing to knowledge of tlio 
Brahman, 116 

Brilmdratha, learned king, 112 
British Indio, reform in method of 
government of desirable, 03; 
British Museum, source of 
Athenian ‘' owl ’ ’ coins in, 296; 
coin in, commemorating im¬ 
portant incident in Alexon- 
ders' campaign in India, 296 
Bronze, oomposition of, 12; figu¬ 
rine of dancing girl, 19; or tin 
used in Sind, sonreos of, 10 
Bronze Age in India, 9, 10 
Bnddho, the, 297, 307; Tree of 
Ehowlodge of, 21; time of, 
according to Buddiiist ti'aJl- 
tlon, 163; founder of famiiy 
of, 164; kingdoms of Kortbern 
India in time of, 181; visited 
by Ajatalatru, 194; relics of, 
196; origin of, 244; parents 
of, 244; legends relating to, 
244; life Of (E. J, Thomas), 
244; date of death of) 244; 
birth end taxly lifo of, 244 
246; conflicting dates of birth 
oiy 246; ttxact birthplace of, 


246; luxurious early life if, 
246; renunciation following 
birth of liis son, 246; early 
training of, 247; penances of, 
247; atagoa of progress of, 
248; first pupils of, 249; 
attitude of towards liis 
father’s Jiamily, 260; and his 
order, gift to, 260; visit of 
to five Importaul centres, ?63; 
sick monk nursed by, 256; 
last Journeys of, 260; Jast 
days and illuoos of, 260; 
prophecy of, concerning his 
death, 259; last meal of, 260; 
last words of, 260, 270; ns 

(V man, greatness of, 264; 
stages in lifo of, 264; mar¬ 
riage of, 264; active social 
life and ministry of, 265; 
conquest of over initial woah- 
noSBGB, 266; j- beggar before 
whom kings bowed, 260; 
dally routine of, 266; anxiety 
of for truth, 267; supet- 
human humility of, onea- 
dotes relating to, 207; te¬ 
nets of, 267, 268; impatient 
of praise by pupils, 208; 
unmoved by slander, 208; 
greatness at death, 269, 279; 
episode in life of, recorded 
in Bie Nikayan, 319 

Buddhism, 29; rise of, Indian 
history preceding, 4; non¬ 
belief in caslo-syslem, 93; 
famous figures in history of, 
251; important conversions to, 
261; first schism in church, 
266j emphasis laid on life ns 
distinct from ritual, 20Si pro* 
gross of in Eastern Xn^o, as 
less Btahmlnical, 204; indebt¬ 
edness of, to previous systems, 
262; see also Mahayma Bhd- 
dhism, JUmyrno, Buddhism 

Buddhist Church, work of, begun 
by sixty monks, 249; foros 
runners, 263; India, map of, 
179; literature, growth of, 
317; nuns, 108; Semghos, 
209 ff,; sources regarding eco¬ 
nomic and social concutions 
in ISTorthem India (o, 650-326 
B.C.), 296 ff, 

BuddUsta, number of in India, 86 

Bulls, 198 

Bull, riehabha meaning, 21 
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BuU«, use of in Bijfvedio India, 73 
Bunson, on early Vodio poetry, Si 
Burial, fractional or complete, 
rare among Indus people, 33 
Burma, discovery of celts in, 10 
Cainozoic ego, 7 

Cambridae -Bistort/ of India 
(quoted), 60, 184, 317 
(lambyses, king of Persia, 370 
Oanaaa and United States, lend 
frontiers between undefended 
(footnote), 47 

Canton or Clan (Fid) ia Rigvedia 
India, 78 

Caravan troiflc, 308 
Carnatic plain, isolated from 
Malabar coast, 44 
Caste, change of, 94 j purity of, 
upon what , dependent, 189 j 
influoncing rate of interest 
payable, 138; penalties undor 
criminal law influenced by, 
138; regulations of, IfljS; 
in relation to craftsmanship, 
308; restrictions of among 
Brahmans, 309 j system, 
development of, as indicated 
in Ahwi'cija Brahmana, 96; 
system, principle of. private, 
domestic, religious, not public, 
a0,—fion''bbliec of Buddhism 
93, “ development during 
lator Veddo oivlllzatian, 94,— 
ri^dity of, during period of 
Sutras, 94 

Castes, four, division of society 
into 60) subdivision of, 60; 
various, duties of enumerated, 
180, 181 

Otttto, tending of, enjoined on 
Btudonls, 108 

Cawnporo dielrict, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
18 

Odit, shouldered, sign of racial 
unify of JiidonosianB (foot¬ 
note), 86 

Celts, chisal-sliaped, discovery of, 

to 

Cophalic index (footnote), 33 
Chaitya, 313 

Ohalcolithie Age, 84; evidence 
for Indus civilization belong¬ 
ing to, 17 

Chanda, B. P,, on four-armed 
figure oecuiving in the sigus 
of the XttduB scrlpf^ 30; on 
deities in postara of Sosu, 31; 


eondusious regarding subject, 
matter of Bigveda, summarized 
(footnote) 70 

Chandragupta Maurya, 43, 161 

Changohenmo, 45 

Charnkas (wandering scholars,) 
108, 109, 219 

Charana, 186, 126 ; institution of, 
114, 115; Vedic school, 133 

Chariot figured on stone slab at Ur, 
18, teaching among Bigvedio 
• Indians, 77 

Chert, articles made from by Indus 
people, 16 

Ohetaka, 202, 204, 206; daughters 


of 236 

Cbhandogya of the Samweda, 90; 

Upcmishad, 92, 113 
Ohioago Oriontal institute, see 
Iraq Expedition of 
China, Central BimaJayas ana 
Burma, amities in fossil con¬ 
tents mcplained, 8 
Chodhras, the 38 

Chola Nagpur, discovery of celts 
in, 10 

Christians, origin of setwemeot on 
Malabar Coasts 46; numbor of 
in India, 85 

Ohunda, last meal of Buddha 
prepared by, 260 
Oinder-meunds, discovery of in 
Southern India, 10 
Cities {Nagaras), 162 
cavil law, 137 , ^ 

tnviUzatiou, first makers of, 36; 
orlrin of, study of plant 
genetics throwing light on 
(footnote), 40 

Cleop^, defence of Massaga by, 
283 

Climate, Indian vaiioty in, 61 
Coal of mail {varma), _31 
Coimbatore district, precious stones 
in mines of, 46 
Coin (Bchapaita). 800 
Coins in Post-Vodic era, 136; as 
described by Menu, 172; men¬ 
tioned by Vishnu, 174; mem- 
tioned by NSrada, 177; 
foreign, introduced into India 
as result of foreign invasions, 
386; forming the only memo¬ 
rial of Aleitander’s invasion 
of India 206; value varying 
with time or place, 806 ^ 
Commerce among Bigvedic Xndians, 
70 

Contract, obligations of a, 76 
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CoomarBwaniy, A., on Yakslia 
atatuea, 31(i 

Goplunas, nJly of Alexaudor, 28) 
Copper Age, in. India., Oj ago in 
NortHorn India, 11; Copper 
worked hi India from very 
oarly times, IS; ayns prob¬ 
ably Copper, 31; iraplo- 
menta found at Quiigeria, 
IS; use of, in maimCaoturo of 
weapons and iniplonieiits and 
domestio utensils timong ludns 
people, 16; uses of, 07 
Coronation, rorenionioH atfondant 
on in lalor Vodlc rivilizntion, 
100, 101; rito following <>x- 
plftined, 101 

Corporations in roal-Vodio ora, 
125; mentioned by Yiljiia- 
vallqra, 178 

dorvee (forced labour), 209 
Cotton, indigenous Indian, a truo 
cotton, 17; indigenous Indian, 
Oreelc and Babjdonian names 
for. 17; used as textile by 
Indus people, 16,17; industry 
in Bigvocuo India, 30 
Country, tlie (Bdahtra)) in Elgvodio 
India, 70 

Cow deemed aghnyt, ''not to bo 
killod,” among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, 77; and horse, differ- 
enoo in living conditions o P, O.'i 
Cowell, 201 

Cranial material for study of race 
in Indio, 32, 33 
Orodit, methods of, 308 
Cremation praotised by Indus 
people, 28 

Oriminol law, 138; penalties under, 
inEuonced by oaete, 138 
Croce, Bonedotto, on tlio require¬ 
ments of a historian (quoled) 
(fooluoto), 2, 3 
Crops, damage to, 74 
Cuddapah, 0,10 
Cult stones, types of 21 
Qap-morks on sculpturlngs on 
Btono or rock, discovery of, 10 
CurliuB, 310 
Customs (SuVea)) 171 
Cfyrus, 48; death of, from wounds 
received in battle with. Indlaus, 
,279 

Beiva, science of portents, study 
of 113; ■'ofdy^, art of hypno- 
tiaang end mesmorizing (foot¬ 


notes), 114 

Dancing among Bigvodic Indians, 
77; girl, bronzo flguriuo of, It) 
Dark, Persian gold, introduction 
into India, 29.6 

Darius, Kmg, 48, 40; ludiau 

conquosts of, .618 n.a, 270; 
defeat of by Alexander, 280 
Dssa, lUgvorlic name for uort- 
Arynii, 30, 89 
DaHa-tajila, 08, 89 
Dffrfi, group of tm villages, 181 
Dnsyii, Jbgvedic name for non- 
Aryan, 30 89 » 

Davids, T. II. Khys, scr Khys 
jiavids 

Debate, Buddha’s supcriorily in,. 
289 


Decoan, tUo 7; plateau and Ilima- 
layas, subsidence of land bn- 
twoon, 0; trap, sdUrco of ame¬ 
thyst, JO 

Dofonco of realm, tis described in 
Monu Sniriti, 182 

Dohra-Dun-Blmla-Hpiti zone of 
Himalayas, 8 

Deities, Bigvodic, Standing for 
^rineipal phonomona of nature, 


Delhi, historical focus of oil India, 
49; silualion of, 49; eou- 
quests of by Moslems, 60 
Democracy, and tho ropublie.s of 
Nortliorn India, o. 060-88.6 
Ti.a., 200 It. 

Dental letters, second sorios in the 
Bigvoda, 89 
Dora Ismail Klian, 48 
Dovadaha, 244 

Devadatta, 188, 193, 104; cousin 
of Buddha, joalousy and do- 
footion Of, 267; plots of, 867, 


Devadhammiki, 281 
Dhaimnadinn*, BudUlilst nun, 86.1 
Dhams (bow), 83 
Dfharma, or law, rogarded as the 
Tool sovoroign, 100, 101; 
(justice) dispensation of, 106 
writers on, 134 

Dharma-chakra-pravartona sutra, 
Buddha’s drat sermon called, 
principles of Dkrma, 840 
Dnama-ssstras (law-books), 369 
Dharma Sutras, olvilizanon an 
presented in, 127; subject- 
matter recorded in, 136; tho 
four, comparison os to ago, 
authority, and contoats, 183 
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nsrmihas (judgob), 1-13 
Djiritaiashtra, 131; sons of, 151 
I)i('ing. indobtodiioss dno 1o among 
Tiigvedic Indians, 73; diaON- 
trous consequonpps of indul 
goneo in, 77 

or oonquosls 58 

Divination, Buddha’s rlp(e«.iali<in 
of, SCi7 

Doddahottal (Nilgiris), houxcp of 
fine groen Amazon siono, 1(1 
DoHoho-ppphnlio and Iniu'hypi'phnlif 
olomonla in oaili-^t ; oimlniion 
of Tiidia, 33; -platyvihinn 
Dravidinn apeahiiig nnoplo, 39- 
leptoi rhino Dravidian-apeok- 
ing peoydo, 39 

IlomoMip doiiics. group of, 87; 
vpssrla uppd by Tndna r.ooplp, 

1 s 

Doippsl ipafpd animals among Indus 
ppoplp, 15 
Donkia Pass, 44 

Drama, sppular lilpraluip oom- 
prising, knonn to r.pi’ui, 1?2 
Diavidian plpinonN in Vodis and 
classical i‘(nTiskrit, 30; lan- 
Rungp, by ivliom s|iokPii, 3(1; 
languagps, homo of in India, 

51; modpcii, nncipip Inngnag’ 
ipspmbling, 38; plnPO-nnniPH 
111 Mpsopoliimia and Tinn. 38; 
-snpaking India, prrsoivalion 
of ancipnt piviUzniion of, 37; 
■sppidung ppoiilps, racial types 
Or plpinpnta prpspntp.l ' hr, 
39, 40; tvpp, 53; tvpp, difli- 
ciilt (o definp, .OO 
Diavidinna, 37; siiras of nngva- 
lion from norih to soutli, 30; 
n''!' nho Tndo-Aiyans and 
Diavldiaim 

Dipss of (ipoplo of hrohpujn-darn, 
(niiclp.-! onum'-raipd. 17; 
among Iligvpdic Tudians. 70 
Djougld, i'M>ps.s of dumagin}' 
crops, 74 

Diuliyu, son of Yayati. 119; 

migiation, dales of, 15,5 160 
lU'uhyus, Vedic pPoplp, 08 
D((iv/(« (.fort), 142 
Dntcli ins’akion (;f India, >42 
Dull, H,, Marly Ituddhial Mona- 
t'him, 200 
iJyrta, 284 

Habini, Humerian, 28) Humorlan 
lioro-god, horned figures on. 
seals identified with, S6 
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Eaitli or Mother Goddess, .scaling 
representing, 20 
Eating, sancliiipation of, 60 
Eponomip, life, growtli during later 
Yedic piviliralion, 05 
Economics, 1 

Eduealion among Rigvodie In¬ 
dians, 83, 86; in later Vedic 
«ivili/alion, 100 If,; system of, 
m I’o'-t-Vcdie era, 123; and 
leainiug, passages licaiiiig 
upon in A])aslaini)a and Dnu- 
dliSyana, 130 

ancient, eommereial iniei'- 
eouiso svitli India, 45; pre- 
histoiie, higher standaid of 
uibiui lifft nnknonu in, 23 
Egyjiliau Civilization, lionic of 
agrienliuvo (Aliyssinia'), lend¬ 
ing up to, 40 
Mkaratj definitions of, 98 
Mkuyana (Bcicnco of etliicB), lU!, 
114 

Elam and Mesopotamia, iliscovcry 
of Mivc tSeala bearing fuduH 
pattern at different sites in, 
25, 26 

Elnmilo civilization. 25 
Election, silver alloy mixed wihi 
gold, used by liulus people, 
15 

Eleplmnih, donici Heal ion of, dur¬ 
ing laier V'’dio cHilizalion, 07 
Empeiors, anointing of, spoeiul 
eercnioiiieH Cor, 98 
hhiglitli ronqiieal of India, 42 
Euuncitilion, importance atlachoil 
to, in tp:ielung, 86 
Epic, elemenls eompnsing, 149; 

India, map of, 12(1 
Epics <-ivjliza<ion ns depii'ted in, 
HO; iiveialdanco of X’uraua,- 
4o, 146 

Eslinunna (now Till A-ukii i, 
Iiidi;u\ objeels liiipoil(‘d to, 27 
Estates, four, of (lie lealm in 
later Vedic civilization, 101 
Etliies, science of (Ekavana), 113, 
114 

Eukidn, Sumerian, 23 
r‘hi|ihiu1e>s, liner, 2*4 
Enr-Asiatlc Ocean, pio-lusioric, 
site of, 8 

Eniope, region in, auggested as 
oripMiil Arjron home, 65 
European incursions to India, bo- 
ginning of, 46 Enro|iean 
oulimeo to India by 
maritime, route, 49 
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Exeiso (Siilka), 171; ia PoBt- 
Vedic ora, iS4 

Export trade how conliollod, 171 

Facts, aseortaiued, mot hods of 
arvangemeat, 4; sources of, 
exploration, 3 

Faience, whorls of, 16; models of 
Indus civilization, 25 
Family {Grtha or Kula) in Eig- 
vodio India, 78; life in post- 
Vodio civijllzaton, 128 
Fatehgarh district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
13 

Female atatuettos, roprcacniationa 
of Great Mother or Hatuie 
Goddess, 19, 20 
FetUthUm, 87 

Firo-altar, construction of, 96; 

purpose of, 117; Vedio, 313 
Five Seals, bearing Indus pattern, 
discovery in T^zxa. and Heso- 
^potamia at difCerent sites, 2S, 
26; Indus pattern of, 25, 26 
Food, inles regarding taking of 
proscribed for Brahman, 129; 
and drink, among Eigvedic 
Indians, 76, 77; -stuffs sold 
at gates of towns, 304 
Foreign invaders of India, 141 
Forests, leaning of the, 111 
Four-armed deities, iuolusion in 
Indus panthooHj 20, 31 
Frankfort, H. (Director of Iraq 
Excavations), opinion as to 
date of Indus civilization, 23 
Pionch uonnuest of India, 43 
Furrow sacniice, 139 

Gana, republican form of govern¬ 
ment, 143; individual re¬ 
public, 144; political assembly 
or republic, 126 
Gonadharas, 237 
GandhSris, Vedic people, 68 
Gandharvas (aerial sprites), 87 
Gangaridee, people occnpjung belt 
of Ganges, 276 
Gap of Coimbatore, 44 
Gargi, woman philosopher, 109, 111 
Gairisons {gulmeta), 162 
Gautama, 137; age, authority, and 
contents of, 133, 134: Sutra 
work, 128; the Buddha, 4; 
see also Buddha 

Bayatri mmtram, universal BHndu 
ptayer, B8j Mantram, Eig- 
vetoc prayw, 82 


Geographical data supplied by the 
jPuranas, 148 

Geography of CndH, principal 
features having bearing on the 
history, 41 

Geological formations in India, 7 
Ghats, Western, 8 
Ohosha (cattlo-raneh), 142 
Ghoshitargma, gift of to Buddha, 
254 

Gilos, Dr. P., region in Europe 
suggested by for original 
Aryan home, 05 
Gllgit, 41, 46 

Girls, admission to Vedic schools, 
123 

Girivraja, capital of Magadha, 186 
Glachukgyauaka, annoxaliun of by 
Alexander, 288 

Gneiss, artices made from by 
Indus people, 16 

Goblets, or drinking-cups, discovery 
of vast numbers used by 
Indus people, signijicnnee of, 
18 

Godavari and the Mahsnadl, isola¬ 
tion of region between, 43 
Gods, conceived of as animals, 87; 
multiplicity of, questioned, 88; 
to whom tho king is to ap¬ 
peal at time of coronation, 
enumerated, 100; Avestan and 
Eigvedic, similarity in namps, 
66 ; Eigvodip, enumeration of, 
86 , 87 

Gold (hiVanj/o), uses of, and how 
obfaiund, 07; usod by Indus 
peoplo, 16; coins (Persian), 
raroly found in India, 2!)5; 
ourrencj;, during later Vedic 
civilization, indications of, 97; 
-digging arts, explanation of, 
280; ornaments known to 
Eigveda, 31 
Gomal, 48 
Gomati, 30 

Gonds, Dravidian speech and cul- 
tm’o among, 39 

Gondwana, prehistoric c,:ntinottt of, 
extent and imitations, 7, 8 
Gopa, one name of Buddha’s wife, 
245 

Gopatlia Brghmam, 93; Biahmana 
of the Athar-Veda, 90 
GosSJa, 222; relations with Ma- 
hsvira 233 

Qotama Mhugana (footnote), 92 

Gotamakm 221 

Gotami, Buddhist nun, 253 
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Ootra, family group baaed on rela¬ 
tionship in blood, ISS 
Grain, kinds of groTYUj enumeration 
of, 96; kinds of mentioned in 
Ilrihadaranyaka Upaniahad, 
7i; (Tatm dhanya), 74 
Gtdma, 142, 143;. (village). 161— 
in Eigvedic India, 78; (admin¬ 
istrative division), 122; (gioup 
of houses), 298, 297 
Grsmadevulsa, village goddesses, 
20 

Gj’Smam, 143; “loader of the vil¬ 
lage” in Eigvedio India, 80; 
official status of, 103, 104 
- GrmaHilpTa, 318 
Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro site, 
description of, 14 

Great Britain, size and population 
of compared with those of 
separata provinces of India, 
50 

Great Miliran river, now extinct, 
13; Great Mother or Nature 
Goddess, female statuettes re¬ 
presenting, 19, 20 
Gi cater India, unification of in 
comprehensive federation re¬ 
quisite, 63 

Greece, commercial intercourse of 
India with, 48 

Greek artistry, anticipated in 
statuettes found at Efarappa, 
19; conquests placed under 
Indian kings, 890; delineation 
of animal forms anticipated, 
19; governors of conquered 
territories 294; soui'ces, eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions in 
India as derived from, 310; 
writers, Indian opposition to 
Aexander not duly assessed by, 
203 

Oriha (family), in Eigvedie India, 
78; (house or homesiead), 298 
Qriliastha, liousdioldar stage of 
life, 60; duties of, 131 
Groves, suburban, of vilages, 298 
Guha, B. S., 40 

Gutlds, rise of, 96; in Post-Tedic 
era, 124; and. corporations, 
importance of, 187 
Chtlmas (garrisons), 168 
Gungeria, copper implements found 
at, 12 

Gypsum, use put to by ' Indus 
people, 10 


Haddon, Br., on racial origin of 
Munds-speaktng peoples (foot¬ 
note), 33 

"Hailinyas fortunes of, 149 
Hair, method of wearing in Mohen- 
jo-daro, 17; method of wear¬ 
ing in men and women of 
Rigveda, 31, 32; method of 
wearing among Eigvedie In¬ 
dians, 76 

Hakluyt, Eichard, 41 
Sammam or hot-air bath, 14 
Handicrafts among Eigvedie 
Indians enumerated, 74, 75 
Hnrappa, 28; results of arehmo- 
logical investigation at, 12, 
13; representation of Earth or 
Mother Goddess found at, 20; 
types of cult-stoncs bi ought to 
light at, 21; remains of civt- 
Uiation found art, 71 
Harvesting, process of, described 
in Higveda, 73 

Hazaribagh districts, only souice 
of tin or bronze in India, iiii- 
possibe of use In Indus dis¬ 
trict, 16 

Hearing, what is revealed by 
(itmti), 5 

Helmand Elver, 84 
Hophffistion, general under Alex- 
aaider, 282 
Herat, 48 
Hermits, 817'ff. 

Hero-lauds (Ngrsfiamsis), 140 
Herodotus, 279; use of iron-tipped 
arrows by Indian soldiers, 12 
Hieroglyphs of various countries, 
differing from one another, 24 
Himalayas, folding in central part 
of, R; importance of to human 
history (footnote), 8; Cential, 
China and Burma, affinities 
in fossil contents of explained, 
8 ; range of, details, 41; and 
Deccan plateau, subsidence of 
laud between, 8 

ETnSysna Buddhism, conntiios 
adopting, 61 

Bmdu, pronunciation of Sindlm 
as, by Persians, 57; culture, 
veliicle of (Smakrtt), 60, 61; 
deities, animals figuring as 
velileles of, 28, 23; gods, four- 
armed, 21; practice of throw¬ 
ing away drinldng cups after 
one use, 18; theory regard¬ 
ing Dhama or law us 
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the rcftl soveieign, 100, ,101; 
IIiiKhnsm, imwTOflity of number o£ 
folowera o£, 55; chaiaeteiislie 
Ipiilurcf) of pnuiiioiatcil, 09; 
bp&t clefLiitioii oT, 129; lulua 
of Airama viial lo, 130; laUu, 
ruianas ranking as seriiiiurps 
of, 117; pro-Vedif, 37; pre- 
Voilie, fharaplerislics of 37 
Ilinibw, aneienl, political ox- 
perimees of, aiding in con. 
ecptiou of llio mother countrj’, 
S3 

HiAdu^than, land of the Ilinduf., 
the Porsians' rtpliiiitioa of 
India ns, 50 
llivanya, 31 
Ihratiya-garblw,, 88 
Historian, qualifications necossaiy 
for, 2; exploration of sources 
of facts by, 3 

Tlistoiy as a aubjoct, 1; scope and 
method of, 1, 3; limitations of, 
3; limitation by its aouroes, 5; 
of India, not an organic whole, 
or uuifled, (S3; social and 
politipal, contraslod, 4 
EUtites King of, and King of 
inscriptions recoraing 
coulraota beet ween, 66, 67 
Hoarule, 190, 192, 193 
Holdings largo and small, 397 
Hooker Sir ,T., variety iu flora 
of India, 31 

HorMe-racing among Rigvedie In¬ 
dians, 77; -saeiiflce, 109, 137, 
158; anil cow, difference in 
living conditions of, 05 
HorscH, doinesticatod in Kigvodie 
India, 31; use of in. Bigvedic 
India, 73 

Eos, Munda-speaking people, 34 
Iloshongabad district, mddlo or 
ha-malile drawings found in, 11 
EolH (priests^ 38 
Human saei-iflce {anumarma) 
(footnote), 70 
Hnnns, the 118 

Hunting, objeets of, pursuit of, 
by Eigvorlio Indians, 74 
Hutton, J, H, (footnote), 40 
Hymns of the Bigvoda, 8B; women 
authors of, 111 

• Hypnotising, ait of (footnote), lU 

Implement factories, disooverv of. 
in Southern India, 10 ’ 


Incest, forbidden In Rigvedie 
society, 72 

Indebt ediiosa among Rigi'odic Tn- 
cliauw, priueipai cause of, 7,5 

indexes (Anukramanis) to Hamhita 
text, 85 

India, geological formations in 7; 
pretiistoric, 7 ff.j Bionze Ago 
in, evidence of, 10; copper 
worked in from very early 
times 15; dolicho-ccphalic, 
and biuchy-ceplmlic eloinents 
iu earliest population of, 3,3; 
I’rolo-Ausliaioids, true abori¬ 
gines of, 33; orudle of civiliz.i- 
tiou (footnote), 40; geograpliy 
of, piincipal teaturos having 
bearing on history, 41; com- 
niercial intercourse with other 
countries in ancient limes, 45; 
commercial intoreourso ■witli 
C-ireocc, 46; civilization of 
iiioiai and cutural elemenis 
introduced io, 44; dofonoo of, 
rpquiremonis for, 47, — pi'i- 
praitago of rovonne required 
for footnote), 47; defence 
of, in modern limes, 49; 
pompatison with other ooun- 
liioB in point of size and 
population, 50; cUmute and 
rainfall, variety in, 51; con. 
tincnlal in size and dimen¬ 
sions, 50; described us Ihe 
epitome of the w'orld", 61; 
fauna and flora, variety in, 51; 
number of living languages in 
6,3, 54; physical types in 

peoples of India enumerated, 
51 If.; population of, a fifth 
of m^dnd, 51; variety in 
peoples, languages, and roll- 
gions, 01 11.; religions in, 
diversity of, 53; googinphienl 
unity of, diseussod, 56, 56; 
unitjr of, how manifested 
50 if.; name not indigenous 
but foreign, 57; names by 
which known to foreigners iu 
ancient times, 57: countries 
TPcciving their religion from, 
61; vastuess of, effects on 
lustory, 61, 02, 63; whole of 
mwng a common ^veramont, 
63; contribution of gold-dust 
to Persia, 279, 280; and 
Persia, common borderlands of, 
278, — commercial relations 
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between, 270; Persian, hold on 
pontinuing to 330 B.O., 280 
invasion of by Alexander, 
2!)2, 203; iiolitical miiflca- 
tion of, lesuting from in¬ 
vasion of Alexander, OOi; 
foreign eoins introdueed into 
as result of foreign invasions 
L’9o; Northern, e. 650-325 B.C., 
179 -ft’.; Northern, Copper Age 
in, 11; Northern, copper ini- 
Xilomonts and weap^is found 
throughnul, 12; Nurthern. dif¬ 
ferent. slate.s of, c. CaO-325 n.c., 
179; Northeisi, political Id-.- 
tory, e. 650-325 B.C., 170; 

Noithcni, repulilies of, e. 650- 
325 B.C., 196 ff.; Northtsn, 
growth of demoertiey in c. 
<i50-325 B.O., 209 ff.; Northern 
growth of aseetie orders, v. 
650-,325 B.O., 216 IT.; Noithern, 
religious movements of, e. 650- 
325 B.C., 210 ff.; Northern, 
noa-Buddiiist roligiou.s leaders 
of, S21 ff.; Peninsnjar, 7; pie- 
liistorie", cultures in, 9; pre- 
lilstorie, agriculture in, 15; 
Southern, 7; Soulhem, and 
Mesopotamia, direet contacts 
by sea between, 37; Southern, 
isolation of, instauces of, 44; 
Woslcrn, countries in commer¬ 
cial intorcourse with, 46 

Indian defensive forces, distribu¬ 
tion of, 49; kings, Qroek eou- 
quesls, placed under, 290 

Indians and Iraniams, Aryans the 
ancestors of, homo of, 05; 
eivilization, antiquity of, 38, 
39; history, approximate date 
of beginnings of, 4; liistory, 
preceding rise of BuddTusui, 
4; liistoi'y, material sources of, 
onuineratcil, 0; history, ao- 
eording to Indian tradition, 
146 ff,; potstono, fragments of 
veses of, found at Al-lJbaid, 
26; soldiers, use of iron-tipped 
arrows by, 12 

Indo-Aryan culture, spread of, 61; 
■Aryiui languages, regions 
whore spoken, 54; -Aryan mig¬ 
ration. succeeded by Indo- 
Aryan colonization, 53Aryan 
type, charactedstios, and home 
of, 52; Aryans and Dravi- 
dinns, mixture of (Aryo-Dravi- 
dian or Hindustam iypa), 52, 


53; -China, discovery of celts 
in, 10; -Qormanie race, relation 
of Aryans in India to, 30 

Indonesian race, cultural unity, 
liow traced (footnote), 35 

In'dos, Greek pronunciation of 
Shidliu as, 57 

Tndra, E1g\'oQio god, 06, 07; 

Aryan god, enllert ParandaiH, 
"sacltor of cities," 71; Vedie 
god, 30; Vedie gnJ, dcoiguated 
PuiauJara ‘‘pucker of cities’.’ 
30; Aryan prayer tn, 72; gol 
of thunderstorni, SC 

Indus beds, rich in gold dust, 2S0; 
civilization, 159; r iviiizatioii, 
data regarding extensive. Id, 
1.3; eivillralion of Ch.ilco- 
lithie Age, how evidenced, 17; 
civilization, specifically Indian 
features of, summarized, 25; 
civilization, nge of, testimimy 
regarding, 25, 26; civilization, 
authors of, 28; pantheon, in- 
cusion of four-armed detie.s in, 
20, 21; people, religion of, evi¬ 
dence regarding, 10, 20; peo¬ 
ple, and inliabitants of the 
Nile Valley, spinning and 
weaving known to, 23; peoplr, 
question of race of, 28, 29; 
people, connection vith Ve<,llc 
civilization, 29; people and 
the Eigvoda, animais knmvn 
to, enumerated, 31; people, 
domesticated and wild animnls 
among, 16; people, inetal.s and 
minerals used by, 15; people, 
evidences of spinning being 
practised by, 16; people, kind 
of stones used for building and 
other purposes by, 16; people, 
domestic vessels used by, 18; 
people, weights used by, 18; 
pottery, description of, 18; 
practice of throwing away 
drinking cups after one u.«e, 
18; Biver, 41; crossed oy 
Al^ander, 285; Elver, journey 
of Alexander along, 202; 
Sumerian, Elamite, and Meso¬ 
potamian civilizations, objects 
showing an intimate connection 
between, 26; Valley, Indian 
objects imported from, dis¬ 
covered at Tdl A»naT, near 
Baghdad, 27) Valley and 
Mesopotamia land contacts 
between, 37 
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Industries, localization ol, 302 
Industry, development of during 
later Vedic oiviUzatiou, 9rt 
Inheiitanee, 137, 138; in EigveJic 
society, 73 

lutngUn engravings on seals of 
animals, 23 

Infore&t (VriUdJii), 30C; raio of, 
payable, legulatcsl by caste, 
138 

Intermarriage, restrictions on, 
severity increased, 94 
Ivan, Dravidinn placo-names in, 
38 

Iranian languages, regions nliere 
spoken, 54, 55; 1*101000, eouu- 
trios comptising, 47; Plateau, 
features of, 47 

Iranians and Indians, home of, 
Aryana tlio aneoators of, Co 
Iraq Expedition of Chicago Oiien- 
tal Institute, discoveriia of, 37 
Iron, use of, earlier in NortUoru 
than in Southern India, 13; 
use of refeircd to in the 
Atharvaveda, 12; uuktiown. to 
Indus peoplo, 15; known in 
Atharvaveda, 31: torni indicat¬ 
ing, 97; and steel weapons, use 
of among Indian soldtcis dur¬ 
ing campaigns of Alexander 
the Oreat, 12 

Ivrawady Elver, 45; Valley, square- 
shouldered adzes in (footnote), 
35 

Irrigation described in Bigvoda, 71 
Islamism, number of millions of 
followers in India, 05 
Italiesa (story), 140 

.Tadeiie (hard jade), sources of, 16 
.Tulmini, 134 

.Tain texts, centres of settlement 
mentioned in, 300; Pep is, 21 
Jainism, 187; antiquity of, 21; 
JOatrikas and, 203; life ot 
PgiSva, 227; rise of, 227 ff.; 
relations between PsrSva and 
MaliaVira, 228; life of 
Maiiavira, 330 if.; apostles of, 
237; as a system, of discipline, 
239; about generation older 
than. Buddhism, 262; ansleri- 
lios practised by Buddha asso¬ 
ciated with, 247 

Jains, number of in India, 55; in¬ 
fluence of oveq Handas, exam- 
plaa of, 277 


.Taisilmir stone, yellow, found in 
statues, 16 
Jala JQtukainya, 93 
Jauiadagni, 150 
Jiimtudvipa, 61 

Jana (People) in Eigvedie India, 78 
Jnnalca of Videha, pliilosopher 
king, 93, 110; eonforenco orga¬ 
nized by, 109; knowledge of, 
112; Idnds of knowledge im¬ 
parted to, 110 

Janamejnha, 92; events for which 
known 156; stories told re¬ 
garding lonowa of, 157; priests 
of, 158; story of sin of 
(slaughter of Brahmins), 158 
Janameyayas f, 11, fXI, 358 
Janapadavs (legiins or hitales), 
121, 122; onuTMernted )>v 

PttUini, 121, 137, 143, 163, 176 
.ranapadi Vritti (professions), 123 
Jsnapadins, Ksliatiiya lulors 
named, 121 

JanaSmti, King, learning of, 113; 

Pautrayan.T., learned king, 112 
Jana-vldys (medicine), 114 
Jstalca, 248 
.Tatakns 308 
Jaft (caste), 143 
•TalUdta, 220 

Jalilas (1000), converted oy BuJ- 
dim, 250 
Jayasena, 244 

Jaynswal, Bindu Polity (footnote), 
209 

Jelap Pass, 44 

Jota Prince, park of as retreat for 
Buddlia.^.gold in payment lor 
251 

.Towels offoved to the king at cere¬ 
mony of ratna-havis, 103 
•Tews, origin, of solllement on 
Malabar coast, 46; polHieal 
devolopmont of, how liinderod, 
50 

.Tligna, 248 

Jlielum, Eiver difficulties of cross¬ 
ing by Alexander’s armies, 
286; voyage of Alexander 
down, 39U 

Jina Rishabliana. statue of at 
Muttm Museum, 21 
Jiva ffribh, "seizing alive,” pro¬ 
bably indicating "police offi¬ 
cial”, 81 

Jivaka, 193, 194; medical sltill of, 
and devotion to iho Buddha, 
256; cures of, 268 
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JflStrikas, 201, 202 j association 
AAith Jainism, 202; aaseinWy 
o£ elders, 203 

J^uangs, Munila speaking tribe, 3i 
Judges {Dharmtlcaa), 110 
Juslioo in Kigvcdic India, 81 


Kabul River, 47 
ICachchgyana, Pakuddlia, 222 
Kadars, possibly o£ Negrito origin, 
33 


KaMpana (coin), 300 
Kaimuv bins, luddlo or liaimatito 
drawings found in, 11 
Kglamaa, lOfi 
Kalanos, 285 

Kalasoka, King of Magdaba, 274; 
murder of, 274; ton sons of, 
275 

Ka^pa Sutras, 123 
Kama or sensual desli e, 24S 
Kauai ose, 39 

Kandahar, route (iihcn by Goneial 
(Lord) Roberts for relief of. 
4S 


Kands, Di'avidian speech and enl- 
turo among, 89 

Kapila, tcaeliinp of, lolating to 
BU‘'ular traiuing of thought 
(nou-Brahnian), 248; of Ma- 
tluna, founder of tiankhya 
202, 203 

Kapilavaalu, situated, on slopes of 
lliaialai'UH, £41; monastery at 
252 

Kararhi, 49 

Karnkoi'ani (“Black Mounlaia''), 
41, 45 

Karkheh, River, 21 
Karma, 239, £10 
Kannwra, 104 
Karmiohhaua, 31 
Kartaviiya-Aijuna, conquests of, 
149 

Karun, River, 24 

Kgdi, seat of Vedic cultuie, 93 

KaiSika, 121 


Kossapas, IBS 

Katha tTpanishad, difficull.v in 
attaining knowledge of the 
j&tmau, 115 

Kalliaoi, defeat of, 280 
KfitySj^ani, wife of ygjfiavalky.a, 


Kautilya, Arthaiastra, on sin of 
Janamo^aya, 168 
Kassapo, Rurano, 22S 
Kassapa, the Ctreat, 260 
Kauravas, 201 


KauslntaU Uishmana, 02 
Kaviripaddanam, centre of Indian 
tiade with Rome, 46 
Kayotsarga, 21 

Keith, lianslation of Aitaieva 
(quoted), 157, 138 
Kciala, kingdom of, how isolated, 
44 

Kesiikainbalin, Ajifa, 222 
KhSdi 31 
KligraveUi, 245 
Khanaia (town), 142 
Klioraa, wife of Biiubisam, Bud¬ 
dhist nun, 233 

Khora-san, turquoise from, 10 
Klijbcr loute, 48. 40; cour‘-e of, 47 
Kikatas, .03; non-Aryan people, 70 
King, the, in Eigvedir India, 7!); 
services of 79; obedience de¬ 
manded by, 79; duties as 
■ judge, 79; m.nrks of his royal¬ 
ty. 70; ministers of, 79; 
checks upon absolutism of, in 
later Vedic civilization, 99; 
election of, methods in later 
Vedic civilization, 99 j titles 
given to in later Vcdic civili¬ 
zation, 100; coi omit ion of, 
description, 100, 101; stliking 
of on back witli rod. following 
coronation, reason explained, 
101, 103; and Sra/imnnn/i, 
joint uphoIdeiR of dhaima 
(law), 101; jewels offejcd to, 
at ceremony of ratna-ltaris, 
102 kinsmen of, 102. 103 

minister of, 102.103; enunml 
or Parihhat of, 127; descrip¬ 
tion of, in hluhgbbgiata, 143; 
position of, as described in 
Jfaiiu Pmriti, 163; -maker:, 
list of, cnnmciatrd, 102,10,1 
Kingdoms, of Northern India, 
in Buddha’s time, 181 
Kings a"* philosophois, 93; efforts 
to reeovor lost sovcieignty 
after expulsion, 99; duties 
of, 1.17; iMiyment of taxes to 
regulated, 137; potty, indi¬ 
cation of government by, 
139; taking part in the 
Kurushetra war of the Mahs- 
bli grata enumerated, 143 
Kingship, theory of orirfn of, 
stated in Aitareya Brghmana, 
97, 08 
Kh'Stas, 57 

Kirthar Hiila, 24; supply of gyp¬ 
sum and alabaster from 16 
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KiHa Gotami, Buddhist nun, 253 
Kish, discovery of seal at, 2(i 
Kol, 244 

Kolar, neolithic eemctery at, 11 
Kolaiions (Kols), 34 
Koliyas, 198 

KoiUaTabhachelin, aer Yimlcit 
Kou lavinea, Mii'anpnr, prcliistovio 
implements diacnvorod in, JO 
Ttorfctts, iruncla-spoalcing tribe, 34 
JZonnas, hrunda-spealdng irilie, 34 
Kosala (Oudh), 91, 244; seat of 
Vctlie culture, 02; hingdoni of, 
181 

Krama-pstha, step-text of Baraliitii, 
85 

Kmma pstlwn, 112 
Krishi (ngTieulturp), iuipnitaiice 
attached to iu Jligvoda, 73 
Krishna, federal president of rc- 
publies mentioned iu Alahs- 
hhnrata, 144 
Krixlma-garlha, 31 
KsJtah a-vidyfi (military seience), 
114 

Kshatriya, east of, (iO; special 
duly of, 163; duties speeial 
lo 131; kiufis, 163; family, 
Buddha belonging to, 244} 
rulers (Jm((pMins),12l 
Ksliatriyas, 147; noblos and laiul- 
holdors, 95; part taken by, in 
intellectual life, 111, 113 
Kskaudrckn and Kuhmdrahya, dif- 
feveuco lietwcoen, 120 
Ksliudralias, resistauco to Alex¬ 
ander, 200, 301 

Kiila (Vainily), in Bigvodic India, 

. 78, 333; (clan), l.l.l, 144; 

explanation of, 200 
KtOala (potter), 124 
Kunisra-pugas, 137 
Karratn Eivpr. eoursc of, -47 
’Kv.nikshelro, 53 

Kurumhas, JMunda-speaking people, 
34 

Kuru-Pnileliala couiiiry, jcglon^ 
cast of, 01 

Kuiu-Pafiehaias, Iho, characier, 
qualifications, and abilities of. 
91 

Kurus, the, 01; prosperity and 
decline of, 02; and Paaehalai, 
liostility between, 92 
Kuruskliclra wav of the Maha- 
bharafca, 142 

KutsgfiroJWa, Buddha’s residence, 

Of$jt * 


Kabour, foiced (corvee), 290; uu- 
digiiifled, kinds of work elassi- 
Jiod ns, 303 

Land iransXor by gift or sale, 299; 
pilots, 308 

Language, prchistoide idui.'ps of, 
as shown in Bigwodn, 04 
Languages, living number in India, 
53, 54; onumevnied, to which 
language of Eigvcdti shows 
afTmities, 64 

Lapis laKull, source of, 16 
Larkana district of Hind, results of 
nrchajologieal invesligalion in, 
13 

Larsa Period, 27 

Law. source of, I,*)?; stc ali^n 
Dlumna 

Law-books (Dliaima-fiasiras), 159: 

resemblanco of Puranas to. 140 
Loud (Hisa), mention of, 07 
Learned cnnfereilccs, 109 
Loarning among Eigvedic Indians, 
82; and education in laier 

Vodio civilizniiou 100 II.; 

aud odneation pfussages bear¬ 
ing upon in Apasiamba and 
Baudhsvana, 130 
Leal her work of, 75 
I/'U, Valley of, 41 
I,pptorrhinv, assoeiafion wiih Han- 
slrivt language, 30 
Lichehimvi Htatos wai’ with 
Miigadha, 180 ff. 

Lichchhavis. 200. 203, JT.; Tolaliiiiis 
with Mallas, 200; constiiniioii 
slrongth of, 300; Buddha’s in¬ 
fluence on, 207; Mnlifivira’s in- 
tUian.ee on, 207; nalionel 
and educaiion, jiassagos licar- 
ehoTiieler, 207 

Life after deaGi. heller in. 88; 

stages of (Air<tma,i), 00 
Ltllv vai’iely of pi'nducis of 
India, 51 

Tdntia symbols, worship of, 2.3 
Ldlerature Indian, tr'insmiss'on by 
oral liadition, 5; clnssifio- 
iion of fidopied by Pguini , 122 
lave stock, 311 

Logic (Val'orttk'na), study of, 111? 
Lnhita auas, 31 

Lucknow Musoum, kfalhurs Bodbi- 
satiya image in, 317 
Luddhodana, 244 

Lumbiui (Luramini), birtliplaoo of 
BndcQia 245 
Lushai Hills, 41 
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MacBowld J. _ Bnmaay, on the 
Hindu’s entimation of India 
(quoted), 68 on organic re¬ 
lation between India anil 
Hinduism (quoted), 59 
Alaodonell, IndWg Past (quoted), 
86; IncUa’s Fast (quoted), 118 
(footnote), 120, 121; on Eig- 
vedio hynme (quoted), 83 
llnokay', E. date of painted pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro, 26 
Madhyadeia, 91; region of Aryan 
culture, 160 

Madras city, 9; megalithic tombs 
in, 11; districts of, neolithic 
tombs in, 11; Presidency of, 
comparative size and popula¬ 
tion, 50 

Magadha (south Bihar), 01; dis¬ 
like to, 93; kingdom of, 185; 
kingdom of, growth of, under 
Ajataiatru 189; situation of, 
93; kings of, 152, 164, 271 " ~ 4 
Mngadhans, termed Vrstj^s, 93; 
Miighadas outside Ai-iran civi¬ 
lization, 53 

Maganhika, 221; crime of,) 254 
Maghavans, 88 

iidlishharato, 158; containing lists 
Of ancient kings or emperors, 
69; of more receAt date than 
Psmayana, 140; promulgator 
of, 140 i word used only as an 
adjective, 141; theme of des¬ 
cribed, 142; teachers, 141; 
g War, Matory of ludia as given 
in tho Puxanas up to, 148 S. 
Mahamaya, Queen Motner ol 
Buddha, death ol, following his 
birth, 346 

Mahsnadi end Godavari, isolation 
of region between, 43 
Ms}ia~mgwra, SOO 
Mahuaman, Buddha’s address to, 
265 

Mahapadm, reign of, 161,162,163; 

date of conquests of, 162 
Mahapajapati Gotami, 198; Aunt 
of Buddha, 248 f Stepmother 
of Buddha, 263 
MahSfilgkantaka, 192 
MahETastn, 24A 248 
Mahivira fonnder of Jainism, 202; 
relations with PKrSva, 228; 
time of, 230; birth-plac^ 230; 
parents, 231: his different 
names, 231; his family, 231; 
life as an ascetic, 231; his 
wanderings, 238; Ms suffer¬ 


ings, 232; controversy with 
rival sects, 233; minisby, 233; 
relations with GoSEla, 233; 
his royal followers, 235; ro- 
pnblican support for, 237; 
chief disciples, 237; dates in 
his life, 239 

MaJiaysn-a Buddhism, countries 
adopting, 61 

Mainpuri district, copper implo- 
monts and weapons found in, 
12 

Maitreyl, wife of Yajnavolkys, 
111; liigliest knowledge achiev¬ 
ed by. 111 

MakkhaU-Gosala, 222 
Makran, 48 

Mai and Banrin Paharis, Dravidian* 
speech and culture among, 39 
Malabar Coast, preservation of 
ancient civilization of Bra- 
vidian-speaking India on, 27; 
isolation of Carnatic plain 
from, 44; ori^ of settlement 
of Jews and Christians on, 46 
Malavas, resistance to Alexander, 
290, 291 

Malay Peninsula, discoveiy of celts 
in, 10 

Malayalam, 39 

Male dancor, statuette of, 19 
Malla State, 109, 200; parliament 
and executive, 109 relations 
with Idchchhavis, 200 
Mullakis, nine, league Of, 900 
Mallas, 1B9, 244; learning of, 200; 
famous, 200 

Man, origin of, suggested connec¬ 
tion with that of the Hima¬ 
layas (footnote), 8 
Mands, King of Magdaha, 273 
Mandata, tenth, of the Bigveda, .88 
Mandalas of the Bigveda, 85 
Mani-griva, 81 

Mantra-gHlha (council hall), 145 
Uaniri-pitrishad, 144, 146 
Mantrim (cabinet councillors), 
146 

Manu, home of Xndo-Aryan culture 
at, indicated by, 64; an- 
tiquity Of name, 159; Bharma- 
8setra of, 159; comparison of 
Yajnavaliya with, 174; com¬ 
parison of Ngrada with, 176; 
Smrlti, 159; Smritt, post- 
Buddhist features of, 160; 
Vaivasvata, primeval king, 
X48,_-son8 and descendant of, 
148 
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Manure (Sakan, Kaiishn), men¬ 
tioned in Rigvodft, 74; mituml, 
of animals, 96 
Mmyu (wrath), 87 
Maratlias, aaioostor'i of, 37 
Mai at hi, 39 

Maikot, haggling of the, mstancc 
mentioned, 70 

Marriage, kinds of, ini post-Vedic 
ciTilization enumerated and 
explained, 128 (footnot^ 129; 
family a more importanfiaetor 
than caste in, 130; customs 
in Eigvedie society, 72; hymn, 
Eigvedic, 72 

Marats (storm-gods), 87 
Marshall, Sir Jolm, relics of 
Buddha discovered by, 261 
Massaga, defence of under Queen 
Asoaka, 283; town planning 
of, 310 

Matarisvan, 88 

M&thava the Videgha (King of 
Videha), 92 

Mathurs, 248; Bodhisattva, image 
in Buoknow Museum, 317 
Matriaiehal system of inheritance 
in Southern India, 44 
Matsya Pur&na, 153 
Maya, 244; and Buddhodaua, 
parents of Buddha, 244 
Medical philosopKors, 312 
Mediterranean ethnic type, 88; 
immigrants of India, 36; racial 
type, 24; skulls, 33 
Mediterraneans, dolicho-cephalic, 
36; first makers of crnliza 
tion, 36; and Armenoids, 
combination of, 36, 37, —early 
culture of, in India, 37 
Mekong, Bi\cr, 45 
Melanesian type, distribution in 
India, 34; how traced, 34 
Mendicants, 217 S,; meal, distress 
of Buddha when first eating, 
265 

Merchants, trading by, 96 
Mesmerizing, art of (footnote), 
114 

Mesopotamia, higher standard of 
urban life unknown in, 25; 
Indian objects imparted to 
abont 2500 B.O., 27; Bravidian 
place-names in, 38; and Elam, 
discovery of Five Sea^s bearing 
Indus pattern at difierent sites 
in, 25, 26; and Indus Valley, 
land contacts between, 37; 
and Southern India, direct 


contacis by sea between, 37 
Mesopotamian civilization, 25 
Melal worker, processes employod 
by, 75 

Metals, extended uso of, 97; known 
to Manu, 173; and minerals 
used by Indus people, 15 
Mezozoic Age, 7 

Midland languages of India, cen¬ 
tral regmns of, 54 
Milk, most important food among 
Bigvedic &dians, 76 
Miracles condemned by Buddha, 
254 

Mirzapur, 10; neolithic tomb at, 
11; district, ruddls or hmma- 
lite drawings found in, 10,11 
Mitani, King of, and King of ilic 
Sittites, inscriptions recording 
contracts between, 66, 67 
Mithilfi, 20 

Mitra, Bigvedic god, 66, 67; sun- 
god, 87 
Mlecnchhas, 46 

Moggptllsna, personal attendant of 
Buddlia, conations of service, 
256; and Sftripulta, chief 
disciples of Buddha, 256 
Mehenjo-daro Mound of the 
Bead”), 12, 24, 28; ages of 
mounds on site of, 13; Uruat 
Bath on site of, 14; remains 
of buildings, on silo of, 14; 
spindle-whirls found in houses 
of, 18; people of, articles of 
dress, of, and ornaments worn 
by onumernted, 17; people of, 
method of wearing hair, 17; 
people of, not specially mili- 
iery, 17; people of, weaponw 
used by, 17; types of cult 
stones brought to light at, 21; 
seal found at, representing 
tree-worship, 21, 22; examples 
of complete burial at, 38; 
civilization of, date of period, 
26; painted pottery of, date to 
whicn assigned, 26; gold orna¬ 
ments in use in, 31; skulls 
found at, some ^roto-Anstra- 
loid, 31; prehistoric • cranial 
material found at, 32; inhabi¬ 
tants a mixed popularaon, S3; 
type of adzes found at (foot¬ 
note), 85; remains of civiliza¬ 
tion fonnd at 71 

Money, concept of, among Bigvedic 
Btdians, 75; use of forbidden 
to^^iornghaa, 308 
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Moneyleaders, mention of, 96 
Moneylending, 306, 307 
MongoliBM Branch of the Alpine 
Ethnic _ Type, 28 j element, 
traced in non-Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, 3S 

Mongolo-EraTidiau, Bengali type 
termed, S3 

Mongoloid type, characteriatlcs, oJ 
Mon-Klimer (non-Dravidian lan¬ 
guages), 35j an earliest lan¬ 
guage of ^dia, 36 
Monogamic, Bigredie society pri¬ 
marily, 72 
Moriyas,' 199 

Moslem invasions, immunity from, 
in south of India, 43 
Moslems conquests of Delhi fay, so 
Mother (joddess, or Sakti, worship 
of, 23 

Mount Godwin Auslen, 41 
MoasUcanos, chief of Sind, 13 
Mridhravsh, strange language, 30 
Mujavants, Vedie people, 6| 

Mundi, 244; areas in which sur¬ 
viving, 34; civilization, ab¬ 
sence of caste-system under, 
35; language derived from 
Proto-AustroloidB, 34; lan- 
^ago, earliest spohen in In¬ 
dia, 34, 36; other languages to 
which affinity is shoivn by, 34; 
-Bponkiug peoples, racial origin 
of (footnote), 35 
Munda-sivaka, 220 
Mundss, 34 

Muni, qualihcation for becoming, 
316 

Music in Post-Vadio era, 124 
Musical instruments used fay Big- 
vedic Indians, 77 

Masfeanus, King, 292; iate ot, 
292 

Mutibas, non-Aryan people, 43 
Multra district, copper implements 
and weapons found in, 12 
Muttra Museum, statue of Jina 
Bishabhava at, 21 
Muziris (Malabar eoasjOi centre of 
Indian trade with ^me, 46 
Mnztagh ("Snowy Mountain”), 45 
Mysore megalithw tombs in, 11 

Haga Hills, 41 

IfSgadasaka, kin;g of Magd^a, 273 
Nagara (administrative division), 
122; (eity) description of, 142, 
143 

Nageeras (cities), 162 


Hagarjunilconda, Buddha’s relics 
discovered at, 262 
Hagasamala, attendant of Buddha, 
bad conduct of, 256 
Hoishadhas, the, 91 
Hakulapita, 254 

Hal, prehistoric cranial material 
found at, 32 

Nana, mother of Pr^apatT, 244 
Kanda (Dhsna), Buddhist nun, 
252; Hands, King, traditions 
relating to great riches of, 
278; low origin of, 277, 278; 
military strength and unpopu¬ 
larity of, 278 

Handaa, nine, reigns of, 275; 
Buddhist tradition concerning, 
277; notorious for riches and 
avariee, 277; Jain ministers 
of, 277; leanings of towards 
Jainism, 277 

Handt-vardhana, recent contro¬ 
versial speculation concerning, 

Harada, foremost Brahmana, 
scholar, 112; confession of his 
want of knowledge of the 
Atman, 115; rules relating to 
apprenticeship and partnership 
recorded by, 177; writiigs of, 
176,— comparison with Mann 
and Ygkfiavalkya, 176 
N&rgsamsis, ',hero-lands,” 140 
Narishts, decision by vote of the 
majority in the SMhs, 105 
HarmadS valley, quartzite instru¬ 
ment discovered in, 10 
Hosal index (footnotee), 33 
Hisatyas, theBigvedic gods, 06, 67 
Hataputta, Higantba, 222 
Hatasutra^ 122 
Hatu Pass, 44 
Navigation, advances in, 96 
Heghuja, attendant of Buddha, bad 
conduct of, 256 

Hegi-itos, supposed earliest people 
to occupy India. 33; traces of 
still found in ^damans, 38; 
invention of how by, 33 
Heolithians, widespread throughout 
lAdia, 10; remains of, massl- 
fled, 10, 11 

Heolitbic Age in India, 9; culture, 
centre of, 9, 10; ccdtnre in 
Sind, 24 

Hicanor, 286; fate of, 204 
Nickel coins, 811 
ifigehna (vilWe), 299, 300 
Higantha^ 220 
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Kigrodba, 269 

Nikayas, a religious association, 126 
Nikayas, history of Indian, oiviliaa- 
tion {650-325 B.O.), embodied 
ill, 318; age of earlier than 
tliat ef AsiAa, 319; quotations 
from one another, 318; com¬ 
mon element in, 319; episodes 
in life of Buddha recorded la, 
3Z9 

Nile, Eiver 24; 'Valley, inliabitants 
of, and Indus people, art of 
spinniag and weaving common 
to, 25 

Nirvana, 247 
tfiriikia, 120 121 
J>fuihka',gftva, 31 

Nizam’s Dominions, megalithie 
275; tombs in, 11 
Nobles, classes of, associated ivith 
epic royalty, 145 
Non-Aryan civilization, material 
aspects of, described in Big- 
veda, 30; opponents of Atyans, 
71, 72; peoples in India, in¬ 
formation contained in Big- 
veda as to, 30; phallus-wor¬ 
shipper (SUnadevah), 30; 
world, wide acquaintenee of 
Rigveda with, 32 

Non-Dxavidian languages (Mon¬ 
in Bigvoda, 70; made ^aves 
by Aj^’fUiSi 70; and Aryai^ 
distinction between defined is 
Bigveda, 70 

Non-Brahmin teachers, contem- 
^atlon of, 136 

Non-Buddhist ascetic orders, 220; 
ascetio orders, prominent 
leaders, 221 

Non-Dmidian. lanmragees (Mbn- 
Khmer), peopms speahing, 35 
Northern In^a see India, Nortliorn 
Nortli-Wost Frontier of India, 
vulnerability of, 46, 47 
Nuns, Buddhist, 198; order of, 
252, 253; eight strict rules for, 
253; famous, 263 
Nysa, friendliness of, to Alexan¬ 
der, 284 . 

Oars, use of devel^od, 96 
Occupatioua in Fost-Vedic era, 
123; nesv. development during 
later Verne civilization, 96 
One BeaUi^, Bigvedie passage 
pointing to, 88 
Ongole, 9 

Oral tradition, transmission of 


Indian literature by, 5 
Oraons, Dravidian speech and cul¬ 
ture among, 39 

Orders of ascetics, 216 ff.; non- 
Buddhist, 220 ff, 

Ornaments worn by people of 
Mohenjo-daro enumerated, 17; 
worn by Bigvedie Indians, 76 
Oupsyika, oldcer in charge of 
nnance, 127 

Oxen, use of in Bigvedie India, 73 
Pada, 112 

Pada-pstha, word-text of Snmhits 
85 

Fahlavas, the, 148; foreign in¬ 
vaders of India, 141 
I’ajjota, King of Avanti, 183 
Piikayajnas, small periodical sacri¬ 
fices, 129 
I’akthas, the 60 

Folffioithians, confined to limited 
area in India, 10 

Palffiolithic age in India, 0; re¬ 
mains, somewhat itiro in India, 
9 

Falieozoic age, 7 

PalH (small barbarian settlement), 
142 

Pamirs, the, 45; jadeite brought 
from, 16 

Pancha jangh, tho famous , five 
peoples, 78 

Pafichgla king, Frfivahaha Jaivall, 
92 

Psnohgla-Parishad, 92; academy 
for advanced study, 109 
Peiiniha-mahdyajilaa, tho five great 
sacrifices, 129 

Panohavaggi^ bhikkhu, see Pari- 
wsiakas 

Fafichavimsa Brghmana, 78 
PandhavimSa of the Samaveda, 90 
Pgndu, 151; sons of, 161 
Pemi, 81 

Pgnini, geographical horizon of, 
121; classification of litera¬ 
ture adopted by, 122; litera- 
lura known to, 122; IS<utras 
Imown to, 122; use of tho 
word Mahgbharfita by, 141; 
Ashtsdhyayi of, 120; grammar 
of, date, 121 

Pmis, mercantile people referred 
to in Bigveda, 30, 31; builders 
of civilization in Indus valey, 
71 

Panjab, free peoples of, opposition 
to Alexander, 293; chiefs, 
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present of talents of steel to, 
from Alexander, 12 
Pantheon, Iligvedic, magnitude of, 
80 

Para, King of Kosala and Videha, 
93 

Parsiara, promulgation of MaJiS- 
Vlmrata, 140 

Pavgiter, Ancient Indian Sistoiical 
Tradition (quoted), 148; date 
of Bharata War, 151, 153; 
theory as to origin of the 
Alias, 165 
Parikshit, 92, 158 
Hsiikshitas, extinction of, 150 
Paiishad, inner circle of teachers 
and advanced scholars, 123; 
(Cabinet of ministers), 102_; 
(Cabinet of Nine), composi¬ 
tion of, 145 

Pariihadvalah, king termed, 127 
Parishadas (assembly men), 145 
PaHshadj/aa, members of council 
of the king, 127 

Parislmt, council of the king, 127 
Pamrajdka, 133, 219, 221; nee in¬ 
stead of term Bhikslin, 133 
Parlvrajokas In association with 
Buddha’s early training, 247; 
discuseions of, 248 
Parjmya, god of rain, rvators, ami 
rivers 87 

Parliamentary fimelion of the 
Saiha. 106 , . 

Parsis, number of in India, 66 
Pivfiva, and Jainism, 227 re¬ 
lations with Mahgvira, 228 
Partnorsliip, rules regarding, re¬ 
corded by Narada, 177,178 
Parlnoraliips, 808 
Pnsenadi, King of Kbsala, 182 
Pasture in Bigvodic Society, 73 
Pastures, 297, 298 
Pa4iiputi, Lord of Animals, Siva as, 
20 


n reli- 


Pitaliputra, 391 
Patkoi HlUa, 41 
Patriotism, elevation into 
g^ion, 68 
Pattala, diarchy of, 202 
Paurava idnwom, 160, 161; 
Paurava Engs, 162; dsllBnca 
of Alexander by, 286; Paurava 
Idxur. of son oi in DEttlo 
with Alexander, 286; terri¬ 
tories annexed to kingdom 
289, 290; large satrapy created 
under, 294; sob also Poros 
Peacock, known only to Ctroe^s by 


Tamil name, 46 

People, tlie {Jana), in Blgvedio 
India, 78 

Perdiccns, general unW»' Alex¬ 
ander, 282 

Persepolis, burning of, by Alex¬ 
ander, 280 

Persia, Acbmmenid Emperor of, 
13; line of communication, with 
India, 48; and India, common 
borderlands of, 278; and 
India, commercial relations 
between, 279 

Persian gold coins tftiely found in 
India, 295; silver coins 
{sigloi, shekels), free introduc- 
tion into India, 295 

Persians, invasion by, affecting 
lingnistic relations between 
Brahmorshidesa and earlier 
Aryan settlements, 54; Sindhn 
pronounced Sinau by, 58; 
deftnition by, of India as Iho 
land of the Hindus {Sindw- 
than), 59 

PhaBio rmg stone, 21 

Phallus-worshipper (stanadevan ), 


80, 70 , ^ 

Pharaoh, articles bTtmgbt from 
India to Egypt by, 45 
Pheglas, submission to Alexander, 
290 

Pliilip, satrapy of, temtonas at¬ 
tached to, 291; fate of, 294 
Philosophers. Engs as, 93; of later 
Vodic 6tiuiiiwft.fceciy 

10& . . 
Phonology, development ot m 
sacred texts, 112 _ 

Pigmy flints, localities where 

found, 10 . ^ o, oo 

Pipal-tree (iJoiM religiosa), **1» “ 
Piprahwa, reKcs of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 261 

Pitaeba languages, mixed group, 
origin of, 54; regions where 
still rooken, 64 
Plttcfi^naines, DiaVidiAn, i®- 
poiamia and liran, 38 
Plant genetios study of, wowing 
lijSt on origins o£ civilization 

Plat;^rtor(^W-ttO0ed>-«^^“ 

found in Bidia in El castsis 
except Mghest, 88 „ 

Plouahland (««taw kshetrn), 73 
PoHfloa) history of Nori^ lndi^ 
0, 650-S26 B.ar m «.? 
desorfbed by Vishmi, 174 
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Politics^ defluitidn. of, 1 
Polyandry in Southern. India, 44 
Population of India, a £fth of 
man^d, 91 

Poros, lung, army ot, 287; defeat 
of, hy Alexander, 287; treat¬ 
ment of, by Alexander, 283; 
conquest of 'kin^om of, 289; 
and Alexander, battle between, 
287 

Poros, Prince, loyalty of to India 
during Aloxandei ’a invasion, 
281 

Poituguese, fresh entrance into 
India, 42 

Post Buddliist featuruB of Mariu 
Smrili, IflO; -Sargonid Period, 
27; -Vedio civilization, family 
life in, 128; -Vodic Era, eco¬ 
nomic life in 123 fC.; -Vodic 
61 a, ednoatlon in, 123; -Vodic 
era, educational system of, 
123; -Vodic literatui'e, civiliza¬ 
tion as revealed in, 120 fC. 
Potter (kulala), 124 
Pottery, Indus, description of, 18; 
Indus, glazed, 18; painted, 
wide distribution of art of, 25 
Prabhus, ancestors of, 37 
Praohya Janapadaa, 121 
Pradyota, see Pajjota 
Prajjpali, 244; primmval mother, 
88; varying conceptions of, 
117, 118; god, twin daughters 
of, SabhS and Samiti, 104,100 
PrahriU, 20 

Prakrits, 39 difficulty in speaking 
Sanskrit, 98 
Prammai, 312 
PramcmikaSf 312 

Prasonajit, King, 164, 252, 260; 

see also Passnadl 
Prasil, peoples east of Middle 
Country, 270 

Pratardana, King, learning of, 112 
PraHsSeliyas, 85 

Pravabana Jaivali, Pafichala King, 
92; learning of, 112 
Praydyotas, five, 273, 274 
Prayers, for success in agriculture, 
contained in Atharvaveda, 09; 
of the Eigveda, 82 
Pre-Dravidian aboriginal typo, 31 
Pre-historic peoples, 32 ff„ settle¬ 
ments'; d'iScovery in Southern 
Baluchistan, 13 
Pre-Sargonid Period, 2ff 
Pre-Vedio Hinduism, 37 
Prioesj determined by haggling, not 


rogulated, 305; fixed for royal 
purchases, 805 

Priesthood, exclusion from, on 
account of impure speech, 113; 
growth of, as recorded in tlie 
Bralmainaa, 117 

Priests, classification of for the 
sacrifices, 117; of Janume- 
Jaha, 158 

Pritlm or Prilhivi, 30 
Produce, special levy on, 299 
Pronunciation, importance attached 
to, in teaching, 86 
Property, right of known in Rig- 
vedio society, 73 

Proto-Australoid ethnic type, 28; 
migrations, how determined, 
34; Mohenjo-daro skulls, 31; 
racial type, 24; skulls, 33 
Proto-Australoids, 38; dolicho¬ 
cephalic, 33; true abovig^incs 
of India, 33; contributions to 
culture by, 34; speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages, 34 
Ptolemy, future king of Egypt, 
286 

Pwga or guild, 127; (village com- 
muni^), 143 

Pulindas, the, 91; non-Aryan 
people, 43 

Pundras, non-Aryan people, 43 
Punjab, river valleys in, becoming 
seat of early civilization, 24; 
comparative size of, 50; land 
of we five famous peoples in 
{gaiiohaianali), 91 
Punyavardhana, husband of 
Vidakhfi, 252 

Pupil {irdhmaohsrQ, duties of, 
enumerated, 107 

Pupils^ names of, in Post-Vedie era, 

Pwsna (legend), 140; existing, 
earliest reference to, 147, 148 
PwrSHw, 66; containing names of 
ancient kings or emperors, 69; 
proportion devoid of historical 
value, 146; resemblance to 
epics and law books, 140; 
differences in, due to local 
touches, 147; geographical 
data supplied'ey, 148; ranking 
as scriptures of later Hindu¬ 
ism, 147; traditional lore upon 
'Which based not in keeping 
of Brahmins, 147 ( ultimate 
utilization for religious pur¬ 
poses, 147; underlying ethical 
purpose of, 147 
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Puinudara, j'aacker of cities,*’ 
Vedie god Indra dosignated aa, 
30, 71 

Puw hvta, foremost lumister of tlie 
Icing, 79, 80 

Puru, son of Yayati, 149 
Pm ns, the, 69; Vedie people, 08, 09 
Pnrushasukla, describing eiestion 
of tho four caeios, 71 
Purvsrsina, gift of, by VifiSkha to 
Buddha, 252 

Putauchala Kspya, loaiued iihilo- 
Hophor, 109 

Quat tzito implements, localities 

where found, 9; men, 9 
Queita, garrison city of, 49 
Quorum, of Buddhist Samghas, 209 


Baeo in India, cranial material for 
study of, 32, 33; -types, 

standards by which dassineu 
(footnote), 33 

Had-xajna, ceremony of, explained, 
99 


Ushula; full ordination of, 256 
Rain, oxeess of damaging cropSj 74 
Kainfall, former^ heavier in Sind, 
ovidences of. 13; in India, 
variety in, 51 
Jiajil (King), 161 
Bfljagriha, 246; Buddha’s visit to, 
248; monasteiy af, 252 
position and status of, 102 
XajaiUpis, 316 

Bajputana Desert, 60; importanoe 
of in defence of India, 49 
Bajputs, Moslem invasion of India 
held in check by, 40, 60 
Bikshasas, enemies of Bigvedio 
gods, 87 

BSms, embodiment of Aryan mvi- 
Uzation, 141; incarnation of 
Vishnu, 141 

JSSmat/ona, age of, 140; theme of, 
141; reason for present-day 
popular appreciation, 142 
Saihtra (khtgaou), 161 
JSaa Boience of numbers, study of, 
113 

Bathomusala, 193 
Matna-havia, jewels offered to the 
king at ceremony of, 102j 103 
RatninSt purpose for which kmg’s 
ministers are termed, 102; 
enumeration of, 103; order of 
precedence among, 108 
Bftvana, embodiment of non-Aryan 
eivilizatiion, 141; devotee of 


Siva, 141 

Beferendum, as a constilutiunai 
procedure, 216 

Belies, genuine, of Buddha, 260, 
261 ;—, at Piprahwa, date 
of discovery of, 261; —■ at 
Shah-ji-ki-dheri, 201, — dis¬ 
covered at Paxila, date of 
discovery, 201, —discovered at 
Bhatliprolu, date of discovery, 
262,— discovored at Nagar- 
junUconda, 262 

Beligion, elevation of palriolism 
into, 58; of Indus people, 
evidence regarding, 10, 20; of 
_ Indus people summarized, '13 
Beligions in India, diversity of, 53 
Beligious leadeis, non-Bnddnist, 
221 fif.; movements of North¬ 
ern India, 0 . 660-325 B.o., 216 
ff.j purposes, ultimate utiliza¬ 
tion of PuTinas for, 147 
Bepublics, confederations of, 126; 
of Northern India, U. 650-335 
B.C., 106 £E.,—democratic pro¬ 
cedure, 209,—meetings of 
Sarnghas, 209; and republican 
peoples mentioned in the Mafia- 
bfisrata, 143 
Jfes jvdimta, 213, 214 
Beivah, 10 

Bliys Davids, T, H., 317; and 
Mrs. C. A, P., Buddhist India, 
196 (footnote), 296 
Biihits (aerial elves), 87 
Bice, known only to Greeks by 
Tamil name, 45, 46 
Bigveda, 61; Ato, the mother of 
the Adityas of the, 20; date 
of origin of, 29; description 
of non-Aryans in. 30; informa¬ 
tion as to non-Aryan peoples 
of India, 30; on material as¬ 
pects of non-Aiyan, dviliza- 
tton, 30; mercantile people. 
Pants referred to in, 30, 31; 
gold and other metals Imown 
to, 31; kinds of armour known 
to, not ksiown lu Indus Valloy, 
31; metal, probably copper 
(ayos) known to, 81; method 
of wearing hair among men 
and women of, 31, 32; stone 
implements known to 31; wide 
acquaintaiioe with non-Aryan 
worlA 33; on pie-Vedic Hindu- 
isim 87; second series of dental 
letws in, 30; time of origin 
of, 67; advanced civilization 
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revealed by, 67, 68$ namee 
given to non-Aryans by, 60; 
subject-matter of, conclusions 
as summarized by Itai Bahadur 
R. P, Chanda (footnote^, 70; 
animal worship not indicated 
in, 87; no trace of Totomiam 
in, 87; aristocratic and 
rituaiistio religion of, 88; re¬ 
citation of methode, IIS; 
study of, 113; locality of 
composition of bulk of, 155; 
on the expansion of the Alias, 
155; and Avosta similarity 
between, 65; examples of, 66; 
and Avesta, similarity in 
names recorded in, 66; and 
the Indus people, animals 
known equally to, enumerated, 
31; Samhita, on Aryan origins, 
64; -SrniMts, language of, 
showing aMnity to other lan¬ 
guages, 64; Samhita, seloetion 
of Bigvedie hymns, 83; Sam¬ 
hita, selection and arrange¬ 
ment of hymns in, 84 

Bigvedio civilization, 64 ff.; civi¬ 
lization, foundation of, 82; 
gods, enemies of, 87; India, 
liorees domesticated in, 31; 
India, cotton industry in, 33; 
India, rivers of, enumerated, 
68; India, political evolution 
of, how traced, 77 ff., India, 
.justice in, 81; Indians, hunt¬ 
ing among, 74; Indians, ob¬ 
jects of pursuit of hunilng by, 
74; Indians, handicrafts 
among, 74, 76; Indians, com¬ 
merce among, 75, 76; dress 
•and ornaments among, 76; 

• Indians, food and drink 
among, 76, 7?; Indians, amuse¬ 
ments among, 77; Indians, 
education among, RO; people, 
animals hunted by, anumerat- 
od, 31; religion, in whst 
mainly consisting, 87, 88; 
Budra, 20; society, unit of, 73 

Bisiiahha meaning 21 

Bishi lilsjnavalkya, teachings of, 
363 

MMs, non-Aryan, 88 J authors of 
i^gvedic hymns, 83; Big^vedlc, 
ennmerated, 84 

Bisley, Bengali type termed Mon- 
golo-Draviaian hy, 53 

Bits (eowttlc ordm), typified by 

Vartma, 86 


Bituals, gronth of as iceordcd in 
the Brahmanofi, 117; symho- 
iism of, 117 

Bivcrs of Peninsular India, course 
taken by, 8; of Eigvodio India, 
enumerated, 68 

Eobevts, General (Lord), route 
taken by for relief of Kanda¬ 
har, 48 

Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 205 
Bohri Hills, 24 

Roman Empire and India, sea- 
trade between, 303 
Rome, Indian trade with, centres 
of, 46 

Royal purchases, prices fixed foi, 
305 

Buddie or hmmatite drawings, 
localities where found, 10, 11; 
—, reprebontations in, 11 
Budra, storm-god pr 60 urB«'T of 
Siva, 87; emergonco of, llo 
Siikma-vaJcaha, 31 

Sabaras, non-Aryan people, 43 
Sabha, 144, 146; popular body In 
Rigvodio India, 80; popular 
assembly known ns, 104, 105, 
106function ns court of 
justice, 305; pnriamontary 
function of, 105; and Samitl, 
desoribod as twin daughters of 
god Frajapati, 104, 106; 
■ahara, 105; -saS, 106 
SabhoBtSsra (jjudge), 145 
Saohivas (mutary oflloials), 146 
Sacred cities, seven of India, 57; 
rivers, seven, of India, 67; 
texts, recitation of, methods, 
112 

Sacrificial fires, lending of, en¬ 
joined on students, 108 
Saddglaputta, 238 
Bfigdij the, 382 

Sagutiig Vagga, stricture on con¬ 
duct of some Brahmans, 264 
Sahaytis (helpers of the king), 145 
Saints, •women, 188 
Sajgtfi, kinsmen of the king, 102 
fiakas, tire, 148; (Scythians) RS; 

foreign invaders of India, 141 
Sgketa, capital of Kosala, 2^ 
Sc^cha, institution of, 114 
Sgkhya, founder of family of 
Buddha, 154 
Sgldyas, 196 ff. 

Sakti (Mother Goddess), worship 
of, 21, 23 

Sdlculyaa (remoter relations), 138 
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Sakya republic, 190, — towii<> and 
population, 196, — parliament, 
190, — edueution and cultnie, 
197, — repuldic, women. i,alnt», 
198; State, Woveinmcnt of liy 
Eajas, 211 

^akyas, eiuigiation of, to Hiiiui- 
layas, 244 

Salem dietiiet, piecioua f-tones in 
mines of, 40 
Salween, Elver, 43 
Samana-Bralinmna, 221 11 '. 

Snmnna Gotama, teim denoting’ 
Buddlin, 203 

Samanas, alms-giving of, 204; dis¬ 
favour of in Ilralnii''nii‘'il ci'- 
elea, 204 
Samavntij 255 
Samaveda, stuily of, 113 
Sama-Veda Samhits, 89 
Sainaxus, 2SS 

Bamgha (Assembly) divisions ot, 
120; method of conducting 
busines.s, how indicated, 126, 
127; cQufodeiation of le- 
publics, 144 

Sainghmt, meetings of, 209; moet- 
ings of, quoium, 209; meetings 
of, exclusions fioni qanium, 
210; meeting'! of, seating ar¬ 
rangement, 209; meetings of. 
chairman, 210; lucatings of, 
validity of praceedinga, 210; 
mcotinga of, rules of business, 
211; meetings of, nhip, 211; 
mootings of, debate, 212; 
meetings of, devices for agi ce¬ 
ment, 212; iiioetinge of, eoin- 
mittee of refoieuce, 213; moot¬ 
ings of, principle of repre¬ 
sentation, 213; meetings of, 
voting in, 214; meetings of, 
asBombly clerks, 210; use of 
money forbidden to, 306 
SamJiita, 112; work of editors of, 
84, 85; methods adopted Cor 
conservation, of, 85; of the 
Eigveda, 89; see also Kigveda 
Bamhita 

Samiti, popular body in Eigvcftio 
India, SO, 81; functions of, 106 
Bamudh, used in sense of ‘ ‘ ocean ’ ’ 
among Blgvedie Indians, 76 
Banatkumara, aoholar, 112 
Banehi, sculptures of showing 
YalesMs as dryads, 22 
Sandal wood, known only to Greeks 
by Tamil name, 45, 46 
Sangala, 289 (footnote), 289 


Sangayn, 282 

Saiijaya, sect of, convoisioa of to 
Buddhism, 250 

Sankhva, Bnddliisin iuduenced by, 
2(52 

fluiiiiyuit^, ascetic stage of life, 6U; 
(liemit), 130; nJience to- 
eiuued, 133; Aitoma, Imown 
us wanderer, 1G9 

Sanskiit . Vedio and clas-icnl 
llraviditin element-i in, 3f); 
vehicle of Hindu mlture, 60, 
61; tiaublatiun of Brahmi 
chaiacters into, 38; spoken 
with diflSeulty by Piakiits, 93; 
language, association of leptor 
ihiny nitli, 39; langaagu and 
liter ature 2!t, language and 
literature, importaifce of, 61; 
literature, post-'Vedie. starting- 
point of, 120; Eigvedre, a 
formed language from the 
beginning, 83, 84 
Sanlaan, 151, grandsons of, 131 
Bapindas, inheritance by, 138 
Sapta.Sindhu, 61 

Sarasvati, laud of Vedic cultm-e, 92 
Bsnithi (charroteer or master of 
the horse), 103 

Sat’Ron of Akkad, discovery of seal» 
and other objects of reign of, 
27 

•Sargontd Period, 27 
Bariputra, defeat of Devadatta by, 
253 

Idaripatta, 256; favourite pupil of 
Buddha, 208; and Moggallgmr, 
Buddha’s chief disciples, 250 
Batkar, B. K., Political Theories 
and Institutions of Ancient 
India, 209 
Barmanes, 311, 312 
BaSiguptn, treaohory _ of, during 
Alexander’s invasion of India, 
283 

Sastrins, students specializing as, 
167 

Salahliuji, 30 

Stttadsya, explanation of, 81 
Safapa’tfittj 150; of the 'Whilo 
Yajurveda, 90; Army okas, 
distinction of sounds in, 112; 
Brahmam, 89 fSrehmema, con¬ 
quests rnontroned in (foot¬ 
note), 63; Braftmam, on direc¬ 
tion of spread of BrShmanisra, 
33; Brohmana, on location of 
Indo-Aiyan langut^es, 64; 
BraMnma, agrictdtiirBl ope- 
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latious ab huiuiiieil uj) in, 74; 
jOnliiTOona, lostiit'Viona on 
intoniiamago nieniionnl in, 
94; lirshmam, ela'iaification 
of agiicuUlial operation'? in, 
95, 90; Bralmana, on the 

n’orlcl-wicle oonqiioata of two 
Bliaiata kings, 98; Brslimmin, 
inodiiation on the Self nrgeiT 
by, L18| Brahmana, etoiios 
iold by reganbng Janamojaya, 
167 

ftatiaps, Indian, ruling under Alex- 
iuider, 894 
S-atrants, 91 

Savams, Mundg-spoaking pooiile, 34 
Savitii, bun-god, 87 
Schools, domestic, 108; of Veilie 
study and inlerprotalion, 114 
Saravasti, permanent retreat of 
Buddha, 257 

Script, employed by Indus people, 
quasi-pictographic, 18; em¬ 
ployed by Indus people, phone¬ 
tic, not alphabetic, 19 
Sculpture illustrating Sudalla’s gift 
of Jetavanna as retreat for 
Buddha, 2S1 

Sculptures of Bharhut an{l Sanchi 
showring YaksJm as dryads, 82 
Scythians, 52; see also Sgkas 
Scytho-Bravidian typo, character¬ 
istics and site of, 52 
Seaboard of India, unfaTOui'able to 
intercoiu'so with foreign coun¬ 
tries, 42 

Sea-borne trade, known to Big- 
vedio Indians, 70; -bomo 
trade, foreign, 302 
Seals, animal forms depicted on, 
19) evidence of ast employed 
in production of, 10 
Seistan, 47, 48 
Self, the, meditation on, 118 
Somi-preoious stones, kinds of, ubod 
in making beads and orna¬ 
ments, 16 

Senani, “lender of the army” in 
Bigrcdie India, 80 
Setthi, chief of trade Imown as, 
807 

Settlements, centres of mentioned 
in 5'aint texts, 300 
Sexual morality high in Biavedio 
society, 72 

Shab-ii-ki-dheri, discovery of Bud- 
dha^s relics at, 261 
Shipowners, provision regarding 
^ liabilty of, foreclmowlng 


modern iiisuranco, 171 
tihi\>0, large eise of, 302 
Sialkot, prehisloiie cianial mate¬ 
rial found at 32 

Siamoeo-Chiuose lang'iago, itiiurc 
.spoken, 36 

SiiUlligiihn, 231; (Sarvavtha- 
siddha), original names of 
Buddha, 214; and Mays, 
parents of Buddha, 244 
Bii/loi, Persian silver coins 
(shcktils; froo inirodueliou 
into India, 293 

Signet rings givon as deposit or 
security, 300 

Signs of the Indus seiipt, lutielcs 
on whieU engraved, L8; signs 
of the Indus script, number of, 
18; devised by each country to 
record its speech, 24; pictured, 
used to record sounds as well 
as objects and concepts, 24 
Sigrus, the, 69; non-Aryan people, 
70 

Biha conversion of to Buddhism, 
268 

Sihahann, 244 

Sikhs, number of in India, 55 
Silver (Bajata), uses of, enuraoral- 
od, 07; coins, 3ll; coins form¬ 
ing the only memorial of 
Alexander's invasion of India, 
205; dooadrachm of Attic 
weight preserved in British 
Museum; commomoratiug im¬ 
portant inoidmit in Alexan¬ 
der’s campaign, 206 
Simla, 50 

glmyuB, non-Ary an people j 70 
Sind, former heavier rainfall in, 
ovidenceB of, IS; former rWev- 
supply of, 13; tin or bronae 
used in, sources of, 16; river 
valleys of, boooming seat of 
oarly civilization, 24; Arab 
conquest of, 49 

SMh'ik, Babylonian name for in¬ 
digenous Indian cotton, 17; 
India Imown to foroignors by 
name of the river, 67 
Indian cotton, 37 
Smdtm, (Jreek name for indigenous 
Singanpur, ruddle or hanuatite 
drawings found in, 11 
S^ra (helmet), 31, 82 
S^adevaJi. (phallus-worshipper), 
70; (phallus worshipper), non- 
Aiyau as, 30 

Siva, ancestor of, worship of, 23) 
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precursor of, 87; devotee of, 
141; Matoric, male deity ptir- 
trayeJ on seal, as the proto¬ 
type of, 20; four-armed Hindu 
god, 21) worship of, 21; 
Faiupati, Lord of JuiimaJs, 20; 
Irimiikha and tfitiuyana of, 20; 
K'atargja, alatuetto of ances¬ 
tor of, 19 
fiivas, the, 00 
Slave, seven Irinds of, Iflfi 
Slaves, non-Aryans, 70 
Slavery, 310 

Smilli, V. A., Early Misiory of 
India (quote^, 63 
Smoke-saoiifiee, loC 
,Soeial customs, peculiar, of South- 
om India, 44 

Solitude, Buddha’s fear of, 205, 
266 

Soma (draught of immortality), 
Sf; drink, a religious offer¬ 
ing, 77j —^preparation of, 77; 
Sttcrifico, 88, 90 

Souadandn, the Brahman, opinion 
of, relating* to Buddha, 270, 
271 

Sontal Parganas, 43 
Sontala, Mundn spcalting people, 31 
SoUhiya (grass-cutter), 348; sec 
also Sujita 

Sounds recorded, by pictured signs, 
24 

SoTU'ces of history, evolution of, 5 
Speech, impure, exclusion from 
priesthood on account of, 113 
Spindle-whorls found in houses of 
Mohenjo-daro, 16 ’ 

Spinning practised by Indus people, 
evidences of, 10; and vreavinff, 
art of, known to Indue people 
and on the Nile, 25 
Spirituous liquor (surd) condemn¬ 
ed among Eigvedie Indians, 77 
Sr adds (faith), 87 
Sraishthya, interprolalion of word, 
06 

Sramona, definition of, 263; life 
of a roeluse conducted by, 203 
Sranianas, renunciations of, 263 
Sreshtlii, interpretation of word, 06 
Sreni (guild), 143 
SresMJn, interpretation of word, 08 
Srotriya, epecialist in Tedie relSta- 
tion, 123 

StuU, 167, 217, explanation, of, 6 
States of Northern India, a, 650— 
S26 B.O., 170 ff. 

Statues, kind of stone used in 
making, 16; colossal, identified 


as Yalcshas or TaTcshis, 315, 
316 

Steatite, articles made from by 
Indus people, 16 

Stein, Sir Aurcl, 26; discovery of 
prehistoric settlements iii 
Southern Baluchistan, 13; dis¬ 
covery of cinerary and een-j- 
tapluc urns in Baludiistau, 2J 
Sthayati, ofiices performed by, 104 
Stone ages in India, 9; arms and 
utensils employed by Indus 
people, 17; images produced 
by Indus people, sjircial ex¬ 
amples of,. 19 1 impUments 
known to the Eigveda, 31 
StravasM, 251; monastery at, 352 
Students, ages of, lUO; duties of, 
106,167 

Studenlship, rules of in Atharva- 
veda and t^ajurivda, 107 
Study, subjects of, for pupils, 167 
Stujpa, 313 

Sudatta Anathiipiudika, gift of 
Jetavana, as retreat for Bitii 
dim, 251 

Suddhudaua, deprivation of Iieich 
through ttaching of Buddha; 
250 


£udra, caste of, 60; oppression of, 
95; duties special to, 131; 
duties of, prohibitions imposed 
on and privileges permitted to, 
105, 166 

Sudras, Naudas status as, 276 
Sufed JCoh Eange, 42 
Sujats and Sottliiya, canonical 
• account of Buddha’s stiiving 
tor truth, 248 

Bukknr limestone, use of by Ind,LS 
people, 16 

Kulaiman Ilungc, 41 

Sulka (customs, excise), 171 

Sumerian Eabiui or Eukidu, 22; 

typo, dilficult to define, 29 
Sumerians, n mixed race, 36 
Sun, the, forms under which wor¬ 
shipped, 87 

Sunalikhatla, slander of Buddha's 
teaching by, 268 
Suprfflne knowledge (Atnion), at¬ 
tainment of, 115 
SwaW, 31 

Surpsraka-Sopara, centre of early 
export trade, 46 
Susa I and H, periods of, 26 
SuBunsga, king of Magdaha, two 
important foets relating to, 273 
Snta, more than one meaning at¬ 
tached t<vl08 
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Sutlej Biver, 41 j River, gorge of, 
45 

Sutru, moaning of word, 130; 
stains of, 131 

Sutras, rigidity of easlo-syalcm 
during period of, 04; mnnuals 
of instruction, 130; works 
arising out of the Vedanga, 
olassifiod, 131; contemplation 
of non-Brahmin tpaehoi'H by, 
136; village life only dopieteil 
in, 139 

Suttee, unknowi to post-Vedic 
writers, 138 

fivotakotu. Brahman, scholar, 93 

Sijsma-ayas, 31 

Syndioalea of tiadors, 171 

Hgifta, 31 


Taltshan, 74, 03, 310 
Tamil, peoples by whom spoken, 39 
Tamilfl, combination of Mediter¬ 
ranean and Armenoids among, 

Tamraparni Biver, 11 
Tapas (auatorityi, practice of, S3, 
132; practice of penance and 
austerity, as fundamental edvr- 
cational method, 86 
Taxes, 137, 298; by whom levied, 
298; remission of, 209; pro¬ 
portion paid on consiguinonts 
o£ goods, 306 

Taxilg, 248; relies of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 261; treachery of, 
to India during invasion of 
Aloxandor, 281; Burliar held 
at by Alexander, 285; king of, 
satrapy eroalefl under, 294 
Teachers, meihods of In Post-Vedic 
era, 123; names for, 123; 
classes of, 168 

Teak, Indian, found in min» o£ 
Ur, 45 

Todandika, 221 

Tel-el-Amarna, letters from, 67 
Tel Asmar, near Baghdad, dia- 
coveries at, 27 
Telugu, 39 

Terra-cottas, series of, excavation, 
314, 315 

Tethys, pro-liistoric Bur-Asiatic 
_%aan, site of, 8 
Tovi^a fiulfanta, stricture on eon- 
ttnet of some Brahmans, 264 
Thomas, E. J., origin of Brshmi 
tn,. Life ofiBuddlm, 244 

^Oshife-flooir Bactiftce, 139 
Tibdt, jadcite derived frota, 16 


Tibeto-Burman language, peoples 
by whom spoken, 35; -Chinese, 
an oailiest laugua'ge of India, 
36 


Tinavattliaiaka, 212 
Tiniiuvidly, 11 

lirthas (doparliuents), eighteen 
chief oflicers of, enumerated, 
146 

Tissa of fiaviasti nursed by Bud¬ 
dha, 255 

Tithes, 298; by whom levied, 208; 

remisHion of, 299 
Tochi Biver, 48; 'Valley, 47 
Toiubs, noolilhie, dislribution of, 
in India, 11 

Totem ism, no iraeo of in B,igvcda, 
87 

Town, native terms for enumerat¬ 
ed, 290; -life, development of, 
iudicalod, 139, 140; -life, dis- 
paiagomont of, IHB 
Toy carts, produetioii of by Indus 
people, 18 

Toys made of tuua-cotta produced 
by Indus people, 18 
Trade, as di'scribcd l)y Manu, 171; 
inlauil, how earrled on, 303; 
and comiuoreo duiing Post- 
Vedic ora, 121; -voules, onum- 
oration of, 303, 304 
Trader CVauik), known to Bigvedn, 
75 

Trances of Buddha, 248 
Tznnamigration, 240 
Tree of Knowledge of the Buddha, 
21; -worship, 23; -worshl)j, 
two forms of, 21, 22 
Trigarta Samgbn, confederation of 
republics, 126 

Triwttfchtt and trinayam of Qivn, 
20 

Tsan-po (Btnhmap'Btra), Biver, 41 
Turkestan, EosLorn, jndoito derived 
from, 16 

Turko-Iranian type, characteristics 
and home of, 52 

Turquoise, source of, in India, 16 
Turvasa, Vedie people, 31 
Turvaias, Vedio people, 68 69: 
footnote) 71 


Udgrji, see Udayachadrn 
Udayabliadra, king of Magadhd, 
traditions relating to, 271; 
faith of in Jamism, 272; 
assassination of, 272 
Udayana, 153, 164 
Uddalaka Aruni, lio 
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Udena, king of Vamsa, 184 
Vdgatn, eeremouial office per¬ 
formed by. 88 

Vdraka and AUra, Buddha’s first 
teachers, 24C 

Vgra, seising alive,’' probably 
police official, 81 
Ugras, 301 

TJgrasena, murderer of Kalasoka 
and founder of now dynasty, 
274 

Union of Soutli Africa fiee from 
danger of foreign invasion 
(footnote}, 47 

Upadhysya, class of teacher known 

as, 168 

Upalca (Ajivikn ascetic) scepticism 
of, 349 

Vpaiiayana, ceremony of. 166; 
ceremony of initiation of the 
pupil, 107 

Vpanishad, story recorded in, 85 
ITpanlshads, 53, 89, 106, 110, 167, 
17panishada, 33, 89, 100, 110, 107, 
176; recognition of phonologi¬ 
cal factors in, 112, 113; theo¬ 
logical tenets of, 90, 263 
Vpasti (dependents), in personal 
foUowing of the king, 80 
Ur, chariot figured on stone slab 

at, 18; seal discovered at, 26; 
discovery of Indian seals at, 
20, S7; Indian teak found in 
mins of, 45 

UraUs, possibly of Negrito origin, 
33 

Urn-burial in. the neolithic age, 11; 
localities affording examples 
of, 11 

Uruvelg, Buddha’s austerities in, 
247; Kassapa, conversion to 
Bnddliism, 268 
Um, 30 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Jain text), 
300 

Uttara-Kuras, 91; -Madras, 91 
Vahana, 22 

Vnidikas, students spoeializiug as, 
167 

VaMumika, officer in charge of 
ruloB and discipline, 127 
Vaira&eya, deserving the requital 
of enmity, 61 

Vaifisli, 203; Buddha’s vdsit to, 254 
Vaifiya, caste of, 60; description of, 
98 restriction of rights of 
property to, 95; duties special 
to, 181, 108 


Fajasaneyi Samhifa, metals men. 

tioned in, 97 
Vajji confederation, 201 
Vamsa (family), 123 
Vamsa, kingdom of, 184 
Vanaprastha {hermit, recluse), 00, 
130 

Vanik (trader), known to Eigveda, 
75 

Vargas, 126 

Varma (coat of mail), 31, 82 
Varnas (castes), 39, 129, 137 
Varnairama-dharma, iadigenoua 
definition of Uinduism, 59,129 
Varuna, Eigvedio god, 66, 67; sky- 
god, 86 

Vasco da Qama, landing in India 
(1498), 42 

Vasishtfaa, 137; Sutra work, 127, 
128; and ViSvamitra, conflict 
between, 38 
Vasishthas, 244 
Vatu, wind-god, 87 
Vavilov, bead of U.S.S.E. Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Botany and 
Plant Breeding (footnote), 40 
Vay», wind-god, 87 
Vgyu Purana, on purpose of Sutra, 
147 

Veda, the, too sacred for literary 
production, 5, 6 

Vedas, texts of differing in differ¬ 
ent schools, 114; knowledge 
of, no help in attaining to the 
Atman, 115 

Vedangas, first Sutra work, 120; 

subjects comprised in, 120 
Voddas, purest form of Proto- 
Australoid type seen in, 33 
Vedio chronology, settlement of 
points of, 166; civilization, 
connection of Indus people 
■with, 29; civilization, shift 
■from west to east, 91; civiliza¬ 
tion, later, 98 ff.; civilization, 
deveopment of caste wstem 
during, 94 oiviEzatlon indus¬ 
tries and occupations during, 
96; civilization, later, growth 
of economic life during, 95; 
civilization, later, learning and 
education in, 106 ff,; god, 
Indre, 30; gods, mentioned, lu 
Boghaz-Kol Inscription, 155; 
!»&, 76; India, 88; origin 
of asceticism, 817; school 
(Charona), 123; text of 
Aitareya SrdhMona, 43; texts, 
literature explanatory of, 113; 
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war (Battle o£ Ten Kings), 
68, 69; see also Ball In of Tnu 
Kings 

Vorafijs, famine at, 250 
Vidoha (north Bihar), U1; King, 
201; piineossea, 202; seat of 
Vodic culture, 92 
Videhas, 201 

Vidudabha, King of Koaala, 183 
Villago, the {Qfsma'), in Bigvedie 
India, 78; goddesses, Oismado 
vslas, 20; life only depicted 
in Sulras, 139 

Villages, adminihtralion ns known 
in Manva Hmnti, 163 
Vims’i (group of twenty Tillages), 
101 

Viiulya hills 10 

Vindliyan system. 43; system, 
ranges of forming dividing 
Una between. Northern and 
Southom India, 43 
Vieaivmtaha, ovorsoul, 88 
7irf (Canton or Clan), in Itigvedic 
India, 78 

Vi^altha of (Seravasti, 254; gift of 
monastery (Pur^ilrama) to 
Bnddha, 252 
Vishauina, the 69 
Vishnya (administrative division), 
122 

Vishnu, emergence of deity, HO; 
fonr-armod Hindu god, 21; 
incarnation of, 141; sun-god, 
later worshipped as an in¬ 
dependent god, 87; Parana, 
the beat-i)ro.served of _ the 
Puranas, 147; -Sniriti, in¬ 
formation contained in, 173, 
174 

VMoobwma, 88 

Visvamitra and Vnsishtlia, eonJlict 
between, 38 

Yrstyas, how to be regarded, 93; 

descent to status, of, ISO 
Viiddhi (interest), 806 
VysvaJianka, fiflicer in eliargo of 
law, 127 

"Wages, metliod of pa;^ont, 12.3 
Wanderers, 217 Jf. 

Wealth, method of estimating in 
Bigvedic India, 74 
Weapons used by people of 
Mohenjo-daro, 17 
Weaver, work of, 76 
Weights used by Indus people, 
points of special interest in, 
18; and. measures iu Post- 
"Vadio era, 126 


Wergeld (rn'enotary compensation 
to loluthe'. of man killed) in 
force iu Iligvodic India, 81 
Wheat grown in Indus country, 
unearthed epeciniens of, 13; 
grown in Iiums country, same 
as that now grown in Punjab 
foototo), 15; not easily 
hybiidizod, eoutros of groups 
ol (footnote), 40 
Wluto "Vajuiveda, 374 
lYild animals among Indus people, 
15 

William, Monier, on impoitanco of 
Bansluit, 50, Cl 

Winternitz, on time elapsing dmjng 
composition of liLgvedio 
hymns, 83 

Wii'os, the 65; original home of, 
discussed, 64, 65; animals 

domesllcatod by, OB 
Women, induBtrioa in whicli em- 
ployo'd during later Vodic 
eivUization, 97; part taken in 
iniullcctual life by, 111; siatus 
of in posl-Vpdio civilization, 
138; restrictions imposed upon 
and duties assigned to, 160; 
parmiaalon to share iu philoso- 
pliie life with ascetics, 812; 
saints, 198 

Woodward, Sir A. B. (footnote), 8 
Wool, used ns toxtilo by Indus 
people, 10 

Woolley, Mr. 18; discovery of 
seal by, 26 

Writing, invention by Indus people, 

ITerxos, 12; Indian contingent used 
by to fight battles in fireece, 
280 

Vadavas, foriunos of, 149,150, 351; 

most of known as Bhojns, 161 
"Vadu, Vsdio people, 31; descou- 
dants of, 149; Turvasu, son 
of YayaU, 148 

Yadus, the, 09, (footnote) 7J 
Yajiiavalkya, 109; j3rahman 
seholar, 93; reward for an¬ 
swering problems, 109, 110; 
two wives of, 111; discourses 
on Brahman, 110, 111; renua- 
ciation of the world by, 116; 
work of, comparison with 
Manu, 174; comparison of 
Narada with, 176 
Tajvrveda, rules of studentship 
given in, 107, 108; study of, 
113; Black, 89; White, 89 
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yf'liZms or Yakhliis, (’olo'-tal f-tatncs 
of figuros kleutifled u.s, 313, 
;ilU; yalcslns rliyatla, S'Culn- 
tiu'Ps fclioning, £2 

Yak'liu'J, th", 6!); Don-At.vau 
pcojilo, < 0 ; YaUas ^^goTel■a- 
ment sen ants), 182 
Yama, 88; zeal £oi highost know- 
Ic'lgo ab testpd Ity, 110 
ya‘‘ka’s Kinlitp, 120, 121 
ypioclhara, one uanic of Buddlia's 
■wife, 245 

Yoiana, oiigiu of word, 46 
Vavnnas, 40, 148; (loniana cr 
Gioeks), 57; foreign inradeiii 
of India, 141 

Yayati, 148; five bons of, 118, 11') 
Yemen, mcrclianls of, enterin,-- 
Indian trade, 46 


Todlia (wnirior), equipment of, 81 

Yoga, deities in posture of, £1; 
piactiee of, 23; cult of (foot¬ 
note), 70; or Dhygna, Bud¬ 
dhism influenced by, 263 

Vojji, stone image of, 19; portiait, 
of head of, IP, 20; blatueild 
of, trefoil patterning on robe. 
26 

Tout liiig-fctono, 21; ,sjinbolr, 
woTslnp of, 23 

Yuan Cliuang, Buddlii,:! pilgiim, 
45 

YuTila, government officers, 127 

Yultas (men in bervice), J23 

Zoolairy tanimal woisbip), evi¬ 
dences of Moiienjo-daro, 22 
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